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Prlpface 

Jlani/ /cundreds of yctu^s- ago^ at the beginning of hisforif^ o^jr 7f?fsc 
7n€n foretold of the coming of other peoples to thJs land. Thry forcsarc 
a thize of rapid cltange and ronfu.<(!on. in trhich our yo^ith. }r^u7d he 
groiring i/ito adulthood un preparcd^ to rope tr^Ji the^^ic neir rondltion^'^. 

the Xative A^mrricaix people^ arc no a: at that rery poin t in our Ids- 
tory and 7rc 7n.ast /al^e acvouiit of our n s.po}isibil it y to our young. Our 
' ancient raise 'men iicrer i-yn^tgi nerl that ire irould not or could not re- 
spond to that respousihility. J^esponsibility for the irclfarc of the 
young is so much a. part of iVati re A,me7^iccui life that it i-*^ as>iU77ied. 

Tlvraugltout most of history^ Xatice ^-Imer/cans ?cere the '?}iost free 
and tJie ^ most Tcspo^nsihTe of pe-oplcf^. ^Vc irere free to malce decisions 
and to {leal rrith our 0}cn rlestSi}y^ It is <t ti^uism that f reedom and tc- 
spon^sihility are opposite sides of the sa}7i<: coin. Thus, through fi^cedam 
irc became respon^iible a7ul th7*ough re-^poyisibility we beca77\e 77\oTe free* 
T'Thfortunately^ for irbost of the last 7}und7^ed years^ ire liace not been 
free^ in the ultimate sense of tlie icord^ a fid tlius ire Italic 7iot hee7z able 
to e3:e raise aur rrs po7>j<ibilit y^ lloice ee7\ the ^situatio'7t of our young de- 
777ands that i.re atte7id to their vducatio7ud 7iee<fs. ^Vc Icnou: that the 
de7-elop7^mt of our c7iildre7\ mifst be not -ojdy the responsibility of the 
schools hut also of parents^ relati res^ and the whole commuiiit y. If m.ust 
be a joint respctfisibility^ a<v it is amojig all other A?ru:rica7h-i^ Such (Z 
setting can o-tdy be pToi^idcd by India7i co7it7-olled schools. 

^Ve see the funaticyn of the I7idia7i controlled schools as tiro- fold"** 
Firstly^ it gives X at ire A?nerica7i adults^ a chance to eo: press our 
con-ceTrm. for our children and to help ihe77^ i7h their educati-on. Further^ 
it is a place for us to learn ^ and to ma/ce a co7if^ributio)i.^ IVe have 
leai^ned iTvuch about ,modern. life by de77i<yc-7\ztically electing scJiool 
boards^ by disaussiixg buxlgetsi and exf j^iculum^ in ne got iati 0-71 s idtlt 
teachers, and by just being involved in the worki7igs of a. modern 
jLm^riaan institution. Of caurse. our main co^7ice7-7i^ is for oxir child 7^e7vs 
educatio7i. We xcant to help the school develop tlie student into a per- 
son ^cho Jcnows horn to lire i7i har77iony n^ith othe7\s and ^rlto has re- 
spect for Jtimself a yd all ^ncn.. IVe irould like to see aur child7^en 
■pnisJh their fovmal education ezcem/plifyii^g thos^e pe7yonaZ qualities tee, 
hold most dear — courage^ genc7^osity^ ^cisdom. Jtumility ; and especially 
in these ti^nes, initiatire a7id disci pline. 07h the other hand^ ice ^ca7\t 
our c7iildre7h to have tJie best of t7rrining in academic sJcills; to be 
pared to choose a careev i7i professionals tec7i7iicah vocatia7\al. 07^ tlie 
creative a7'ts aveixn^^. Most of alL nrr want o}/r schools fo hcl]? ou7^ cJtil- 
dre7h fulfil them^^elres a^'^ indi rid anl 7ixnna7i bei7}gs. IVe Jcnoic that edu- 
cation starts in the home and con tj n ues imthe sciiooL IVe 7722rst see to it 
that tlie ho7ne and the s^cliool co77t plement 07ie anotJter a7\d are consist- 
ent and mufzcally stxipppi^tive. "We feel that these goals can be realized 
only tl^rough Indian control of our scliools. 
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hare f(iUr<f us, U'r hnofr // fmJfj faf) trrll fmnf rsr>/uf/ e.r pr rh'm r. 
ftnr tiuhis hh fln^ ///.s/ rrnt urf/S T^hr fhr ('nrr<j//t'r if /nf ^ /fhrhr }f\ nj>rr- 
afiul fJtr/r utrn- school .^-//strjj/s and hrfiuaJtt f/u /r pro pie to a h/r/Jtrr 
Irn l <}f i/frrar)/ fJi^r/i theJr jian- f n/larn i)i'/(//ihf}rs hut t/tr/r sr hnot sr/s- 
ferns frt^rr a/jo/^\sh^ f/ the r/<j/^r/'/fTnr/ft Jn t/ir /SOO^s f//ul fhrJr 

rdvr/rt /rjnaT hrt I /tas shar ]>hnn }nr trd {H^ifrsf ra\(.\7 y. AH too 
sf'/f^.ofs j^4' ;/Av v/ frs a in<'aj>f>)i {/r/a//i^'^t I ndufns o'nfrr to destroy trhat 
ii<jJ<7 )}U>sf draj' — ou/i*{ u7tnrr ara7 nur r/ r/'/iratJon, lnstra^7 of hu/7d- 
/ia; ofi ifdnit ?/v' >/^rrf' j>ef}/)7e so fliaf tre />f rr/yne ed arrrtrd hi 'Wesfrrft 

aun/.s^ r/,s- Jt Js 7iorn}jf77 1/ dnne^ u-e a-rre ir//)}osf f/cj/io}vr!J.zrd h?/ t7i/s atfaf\K' 
oyt on r • rr r;/ 7jr//t^/ as J }a7j r Jdr/rr/>s\ 

^ ft /s a }7in'(f^'7e tliat trr lurr^^ .^aerJn d f/s ff^rll as }tu- 7iarr a)a7 Jf Js no 
'irn)a7i r tltat a^r liarc not r^rf ji able ffsf t7ir sf 7iOo7 7 n. f7ie past as a 
rr7urJr fo)^ oar 7 />ro f^rna- n f ^ M^e ferl, }ne /aast '}*nir strp foravrrd to 
art 7/1 Off}' o^/v; 7jr7ra7f (n)d 7it our r7iy7d mTs }>r7}a7f. r ea.naot art 7)i 
our 7}r7ta7f /:> tl/f edar/rt/oz/u/ rra7}j}, unless /rr 7arrr lnd7an. cont ro77ed 
.'<r*7t nn7 s^ 

l/oa-. rr /\ mr .i)ijf,sf say 7/* id7 Tionrsty f7iaf Jt 7s d7ffiruJt for t/s to net 
Tr.s po/is77>l y ht ou r r>tr}} }>rl\a7i undrr ffir rJ rr mnsta nres 7n ir7i7r7i ire rr 
conrpr77rd to fur)rf7on, Xo of7trr ji7}a r7ra7}lsr7roo7 fa/irt/o-ns irnder s^i/Ji 
a cloudy of u /ify^rta/ /}t y rrs trr do hi oar T)u77nn. ronfro77rd sefiools// n 
sp7te of t rt at/rs artff rftr7(ar>i rrrrnf f'^f)n(/rr>i>s7o}}a7 arts me 7}are ncT^Jicr 
]>r ra}4niej}t /}r>r rn7r/p/rTtr f u ))d7 arj^ n)ast ro/n'pefr ir7tli of7ier fcdr.i^al^ 

state and tr77>a7 j>r7or7t7rs for s7tort-} a7iyr fuad7nrr. ^Ve ai^e in-adr to ^ 
fee7'777c^ t7ir pr/^rpr7}7a7 strj> rJddd or 777^c ir^ are an 7yn7 idgenee udurJt 
7n7y7}t 7^e frrf}}7natr/7 at any f7}}H . ..l-v rr rrsu7t^ too m.u^7h t7fr}^. and effort 
r/or.s 7nto seru /'Jnrj f}/rids rnf7ier t7ian foriis7}ig on. t7ie aeat7o7}a7 7rerf7s 
of ^oar r7j77d reii ^ VTe frr7 f rf/strrrted ^ d7sro}f }ifrd and 77^espons7h7r - 
eausr Of t7i7s s7taaf7op^ O^fr p7<n-i7r7 n y suffers and so our r.h77^ren. suffer. 
^Ve trra.t oar e7i JJdren. ir7t7t e/yneej^n and respect and ire xrovJd Iz7ce to 
t7i7n7,* t7iat t7\e U^f<. r/oren^rrient irants to 7iaste7t t7\7j$ hind of miitxtaj 
respret amanej rrJJ 7ts c7t7:^rnry^ eren 7n. t7ie relat7on hetrreen /tse7f and 
/nd7an eon trQ77ed sr7roo7s^ 

^Ve yrant our r7}i7d rrn to taJce t7ie7r T7rj7itfu7 jylaee 7n the destine/ of 
A.7n/ii^7ea a-^ 7iarr t7te e7i77drpn of so 7nAny peopfe. JVe 7m^e that jiTner- 
yra 7s n/>7n rr 7n^sa7n of m^ny d7ffe7-enf groups^ Most of therrb 7iave 7nade 
t7temse7 rrs a ser-ytre plaer 7n our systen?.. JVe 7cnoin tfi/it Amer^iea aVo^rrd 
t7trm' to ifse t7}r. sr7te>o7 sj/sfrm^ to Ijetter t7t e7n^se7 re."^^ to insure their 
eh77d rrn^s surrrss, JVe only as7c the same. 

It 7ras tnfcrn 7tie>re tfian onr 7nindred yrars to 7}T7nq tlie Indian peop7e 
to t7i7s present Io7r po7nt //j. our 7i7stoey, TJie sehooTs m'l/j^t accept TnucJi 
of f77e h7aine for t77at dee77)}/^. TVr Irr^^ir^ fiOirei^cT^ that if Indian people , 
are a77oa^rd to rreate a h7e}/7tura7 rd i/eatJon for out chitdven "yehich tcilZ . 
7>7e7id t7fe 7>rst of tyro yrrat e7r777zat7ons tfien ire 7ciZl ^o^t rheed orhe ■ 
7i undrrd years to veyahi oar yi^rat nrss as a propie, A^nd ire Jcnoie ire 
ir77l 77 rr to sre t7ie d^f]/ ^r7fm oi/r r7f77drrn ta7ce' their place in tfie 
A me7^7rayr si^n , 

Cna7it^e^z of Ira77an Oontro77ed Schools 
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A. IXTItOUUCTDr.Y STATKM KXT 

Education is viewed in the United States as a traditional formal 
arena of schoolin'^ from tlic elementary to the lii^h school, colle;L;e oil 
vocational school levels. Such sehoolinii is organized to take place m an 
institutional settini^ usually from six years of ac^c to twcnty-iivc year- 
olds. Education is 'the arena in Avideh not only academic and vocation 
skills btit culture, mores, and social values arc trausnutted to the 
student. 

These institutions arc molded clearly accordin<]: to tlic American 
socie.tv's values and f^oals. Instead of edtu-ation bein^ used as a. tool for 
developing: the goals,\asi>i rations, and skills of Indian x>coplc for them- 
selves and their^communities, American Indians have found theipselvcs 
attending institutions or^ranized and operated eitlier by the federal or 
state government. ' 

Many of the social and economic ills prevalent in the Indian com- 
mimitics today, and attendant problems of Indian students can be 
clcarlv traced to such educational institutions. t-. i- 

In analvzing the law which created the American Indian Policy 
Revdew Commission, the Indian Education Task Force formulated its 
work around the following issues : 

1. A historical i-cview of the- federal relationship with Indian 

- tribes; " - i 

'2. A review and evaluation of the manner and extent to which 
federal agencies have implemented the fcileral role ; 

3. A review and analysis of the maimer in whicli Indian tribes 
and communities have 'been included or excluded from the flow 

of federal services ; - • ■, - 

4- An exploration of alternative representative and service en- 
tities to insure maximum participation of Indian people in na- 
tional policv formation and program development; 

5. An analysis of how findings must be incorporated into exist- 
ing laws, policies and procedures to insure effectuation of -the pur- 
poses of the Commission, 
Our work has looked at all levels and ages of Indian education and 
all Indian people. 

^ (3) - 
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B. OVERVIEW \ 

In. carrjing out its responsibilities as defined by P.L. 93-5S0, it has 
been the perception of the Task Forec'that arriving at a clearcut state- 
ment of the federal role in Indian education hinged not upon comple- 
tion of any one task defined by the la^, but upon delineating the inter- 
relationship of the tasks defined as they relate to educatioh. 

To achieve this end, the Task Force effort has covered a time frame 
of nearly four hundred years. Federal, state, and private organiza- 
tion records have been reviewed in ah e^ffoTt to determine tSe extent 
and nature of past educational services to Indians. 

Throughout its eifforts, the Ta^k Force has attempted to delineate- 
the interweaving of past policies and practices and present needs and 
concerns of Indian Education. The rationale for this approsKih has 
been that the historical^res^arch will serve to define the legisla'i^e, ad- 
ministrative and policy contests in- which, educational services have 
been pro\-ided to Indian people of all ages, throughout the United^ 
States. ^ 

As a starting point for the historical review, attention was briefly 
focused on the Pre-Columbian period. For, as one Ta^ Force member 
pointed out, prior to the arrival of the explorers in the Xew 'World, 
Indian pe<^le had their own edjicational mechanisms. These mecha- 
nisms could be analvzed in terms of -^goals, process and'content. These 
goals, processes and contents allowed Indian tribe§ and communities to 
shape their own destinies. Thus^" he noted, the historical fate of Indian 
people can be charted as follows : ' 

The iTidian Period — B.C. to 1492 • , ' 

For purposes of this report, the era pertaining to the time prior 
to the arrival of white men oh the. >r6rth" American continent in 1492 
is referred to as the Indian period. 

The first people to inhabit the Xcw TVorld or the Americas were 
called Indian by Cliristopher Columbus when he landed ah what is 
now known as the West Indies. He surmised he had readied India, 
and so he called the people he met Indians. 

The Vikings are believed to have explored the coast of Xorth 
America about 1000 A.I>. and if so, thev failed to establish a lasting 
contact with the inhabitants. 

The question of oriijin and migration of the American Indian, north 
•of Mexico, has never T:»een completely answered. There is lack of a<rree- 
ment on the subject by anthropologists -and arclieolosrists. About the 
only thing scholars agree on is that the American Indian has been in 
Xorth America a long time, perhaps at least 20jOOO vears. Bv the time 
Colimibus arrived. Indians were livinxr in the Xew World from the Far 
Xorth to the southern tip of South America. 

Xearly everv.- tribe has legends explaining the creation of their 
people. Indian legends told stories of the world before it had people, 
told stories of the origin of people and tribes, and told stories of tribai 
heroes. - . ■ ^ . 

■ : (4) 
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Before the arrival of white men in 1492. the American Indians who 
lived on the North American continent evolved civilizations which 
were suitable for their needs. i i -i i 

•\.mong American Indians of that tune, men. women and ciiildron 
lived toother in families and the family was' the basic miit of their 

societv. , ^ -I ^ n 1 

Families of Indians joined together to form local jiroups called 
*huhds. The number of people or families in a band depended upon 

■ the availabilitv of the necessities of life in the nearby area. 

Generally, hands joined to^rether to form tribes. Hundreds of tribes 

. existed in 1402. • .•, - ^ t c -i.- • 

There are \'^ried definitions of what a tribe is. One clehnition is: 
•-Among' the Xorth American Indians, a tril>c is a body of persons 
^^^ho are l^un<I toijether bv ties, consan^niinity and affinity and by cer- 
tain esoteric ideas or concepts derived from their philosophy concern- 

" ih"- the rrenesis and preservation of the environing: cosmos, and who b\' 
means these kinship ties are thus sociall.v, polltieally and reliiriously 
oriranized.th'ronirh .a variety of ritnali?tic. irovernmental, and other 
institntions; ahd" who dwell tofrether occupyin.cr a definite territorial 

. area, and who speak a common lan£ruai2:e or dialect. From a ^rreat 
varietv of " ch-cum^:tances— climatic, topofrraphic, and alimental— the 
social.' political, and relijritius institutions of the tribes of Xorth 
American Itidians differed in both kind and de.irreo," and Avere not 
eharacferized bv a like complexity of structure; but. they did a^rree 
in the one fimdamentaV principle that the ortranic unities of the social 
fabric were based on kinship and its interrelations and not on terri- 
torial districts or jreofrraphical areas.*' 

Some Indian tribes in Xorth AmcricTt or<ranized lar^rer <rroups called 
federations. The Iroquois federation was made up of the five Iroquois 

■ tribes — Mohawk. Onondafra, Oneida, Seneca, and Cayusra. _ 

American Indians of this period developed many institutions com- 
mon to non-Indian societies or cultures and a siirnificant one was 
education. • ' 

Educatioii^has always been a need of human society, and every 
societv evol^d a process of educatin<r its youth for active adult par- 
ticipation in that society. The Indian society devised a means for 
socializing the vouth and transmittin^r the culture. 

The educational process was active and not passive. The boys and 
£rirl> learned bv doin.ir. The process was not hi^rhly structured and 
was depen*lent'upon parents, relatives, and tribal^ elders for imple- 
mentation. The curriculum could be described as informal but rele- 
vant. The li^e style o-f Indians was tuned to the natural forces sur- 
roundinir them and the overall iroal of education was to preserve and 
maintain their way of life. Indian children were expected to £rrow up 
as their parents 'were, to perpetuate 1'ribal customs, values, traditions, 
and ethics. Indians of that y-)eriod were profonndly spiritual. 

Because American Indians did not have a written la niru aire, much 
of what' was learned was l">v woi;d -of -mouth ti'ansmission. 'The basic 
tlirust of Indian education was traditional in tho sense that the past 
was revered. 

TIic tribes had little formal struptnred <rovernmenr. 'Men became 
, leaders throuirh exemplary action rather than throu^rh local elee- 
tion. The headmen wore m.o'ral and spiritual leaders as well as political 
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leaders. Decisions were arrived at in consultation with tlie beads of var- 
ious families or clans. Indian leaders remained leaders only so long as 
the wisdom of their actions licld the res2>ect and support of the people. 

The system served the needs of the Indian people of thjii^.^eriod. 
Planners of education for American Indians in the future sl^p^d heed 
the advice of Sitting Bull who said, "If a man loses sonicthiii^ a'nd goes 
back and carSTully looks for it, he will iind it.'""^' 

However, with "the enactment of P.L.. the Indian Self-De- 

termination Act, hopefully, 'the foundations have been laid fur a. con- 
temporary Indian period in which control of their destiny is returned 
to Indian'tribes and commimities. 



•Kxcerpted from nn unpubllsbeil inonosTrnph prepared for Indian Policy 

R**vlew Commission ; the Task Force on Indian Education by Earl J* Carlo w, Blackfet^t, 
of BrowDln^:. Montana, wliit-h appears in Appendix A, pa.ire l;05. 
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. : The seeds from which feci^[,^I ec^^^ '^'^'^ Tr^f kW^^'^^'t^lr'^'^^n Y 
dians ffrew car^be traced tc7 Viitioaal.:rj $^p&^ ^ i 



li- 
the 



precedents for the policies of Tj^^ay, ^ly xoloiu^ - t^ry- ^ ta 

Federal policy concerning. -fdia:K . ^^ni^^ 'i ^t;*lre. ^i^^-i 

ti6n and assimilation. The c^f ^rej^^ ^ducatioij^ 1 K^>=vo t^^S t^K 
parents, communities, and trj^. T( Were ^^^^t^i^ ^^/C^f ^^4^,^'^ 
to schools outside of their ^^^^A^v ^%i^l^^\^t^^?C^^ 
^vhether in or out of school, /^s to'Jlty. T^^. j^^r^V-on t^^i-^^^^^ 



de-Indianizin- the cMldren r^cl r^.^e or^ani^^ ^^^^o^^ 
%vhite American. Throii-ho^'^tlie ^oldi^S *H tb^^ V 
Indians, there has never bee^^ ^^ou^H ^catio^^ /^'^^^^y ^0^'^^'^''^. 



supplies. The curriculum h^^^j^^t 

Indian language^ have ii^ ^^eet\ 
rooms- In fact^ for ^ nimibe^ . f y^v^siut:,— - v h^^-*-tt<:>-' ji/- h^^u >p — 
from Indian parents to mal^^^ ^Wn^^bs, the gp OB^nt at^^^l/^^ 
cliildren were spirited off t<7 *i^taig, ^jid ^^f^J^^ J^en ^% ^^^^Y 
United States Confess and :tr^^pm^^e^^ ^Uota \ the, 

AVliere our leaders and tt\. ^^priation^vl^'^ , St?'^Q>^ 

tionsrstripped of their. loci^Ueso^:Cde5poil^^^^^^ Oj^^:^' 
United Stites G6vernment, J^^^^ la^Ii^s. ^^K3>^ ^^^X 

^rere created. These school^/^coi^ oS-r^sf A^\^ ho^'^^^'SX 
children— food, clothhi-: aJ^JL^hel^^^assed *i^^^i^^>ici^l f"// ^Vl^^^ 
of their family and the beat>;> of but df^^^A tli<:^i^%^ ^^^'^ 

It is clear'that education ^.^^d^i^^iv c^ilty^^^/^^ ie^t^^'^'l^^niv, 
in-, lifetime of learning ex:^'^>nc4u te^^s ^< ^^^^f/i^^£^ss- 
tional forms 'and processes ^f^^^olog^ Btit, rati^^'^^^^ i^^^'^'^^^^^tjX' 
skills with a maximum of cul^if al jAV-^ to -.^^ Vns ^ ^ 

As each of the^political FT ,,^ies Vriatifn- i^l^t^ ^>?^v.^^d i 

relations with Indians, the,:f ^Sed ^erc de^Lei cer^ 
mentins them. As policies c|i^r^ge<aMuc4/on ^^^^^^ ^^^^5 W^^foS^^l^: 

education.. Although the un^f^:^!!!^ (Ji^. ^^lty^tSt^^^, ^LtT^^X''^^ 
ilation remained the same^ 
like a pendulum. Education' 
amon^ different groups and 
dren. Instabilitv was a f <l-ct ^ 

cational institutions. India^^fieeRv. ^xistii^S^'^^;^;;; '^>cvly P/ i^^la f^^rJ^^^^i 
government in education as ^.v^ght S viewed ^^H^ of V^"^^ 

cmment sought to look the ^i^^^r ^^^^td o^^iS^^ <^\^et, ^^S'^^^Sn^^^:' 
bility for educatipn. WKere di^V if ^^K^ ^^'l^^T^'^^^'f 
would exercise its discretioi^^> "^^i^t^^^V^^ ^S^\^^^der^^^ 
quate education either in it^ ""Vn^^^^rity anf ^>ade li/V^idic?^^' 
the states- - • ' - Ar. ^titution^ ^:rx)iig^^ 

,^atS pW " ^ritici^^ . ^ the 
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education of Indian children. Althoiigli the U.S- Constitution re- 
served the power to the states in the area of education, the states Jiave 
delegated this responsibility- to local educational agencies. So long as 
there is a laissez-faire attitude from the federal government concern- 
ing the education of Indian children by th^e^ state, and there is no 
clear mandate to monitor or evaluate federal programs for the benefit 
of these children, states will continue to be ambivalent concerning 
their role and responsibility. , 

There is a conf usinjr array of statistics concerning the number of 
Indian school age cliildren, their drop-out rato, the number of chil-- 
dren not in schooK and the educational level of Indians' in the country. 
One can choose., whichever^ figures they wish. Since BIA keeps sta- 
tistics on reservation Indian- children of at least one quarter Indian 
blood andUnited States Office of Education keeps statistics on children 
enrolled in public schools- there ^are supposedly 337,000 school age ^ 
children. (Children attending BIA schools are listed at 4!}.0d0: those^/ 
attendin<r public schools arc listed at 278,000. Dropout rates range 
from 25% to 7o%^ and 11.^0 reser^-^ation children are not attending 
anyschooL) ' ^f^.^ " / 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs and tho Ij.S- Ofiicc of Kducation havu 
j>rimary responsibility for educating ^\mcrican Indians. Both ^?tgeri- 
cies have a different Vlofinition of who is an Indian for purT5f>ses.of . 
services. Tlie Burem: (BIA) uses the "qu^artor-blood ^recfuirement of 
federally recognizt -a tr;be>.*' and the U.S. Office oft ^Xruoation 
(I^.S.O,E.)^^^s^^ t^"^^ general definition found in t^e 'Indian Educa- 
tion Act as well a? rho^BTA quarter blood requirement. JTeither a<renty . 
has developed any policio?; or guidelines concerning the quality of 
e^ducation pro£rran:i - for Indian education. ^ ' / ^ 

A^lthough the qu.-^it^^ of education for American Inciians has re- 
ceived a £ireat deal of attention in recent years, neither federal agency ' 
has developed any jJolicy guidelines or standards for insuring such 
quality* TVTiile both agencies have an Indian education office, docisiori- 
maklno: in both agencies seems to be fragmented and^tucked. away 
in an isolated level -of hierr^chy* Although' national arid parent ad- 
visory committees have beeti establis"hed. they are not utilfzed for 
setting national priorities or program direction. In fact, the services 
of these airencies arre predicated on what is acceptable to ^Congress 
and. the TTh it e House. , ^ , " , . 

In the area-of prorrram administration^ items like program eligi-- 
bility and funding criteria have eflh^ctively limited the type and scope 
of educational programs. It has atso lintited the Indian groups re- 
ceivin<r sueh funds, Xhere is no plan for equitable funding directed 
to the diversity of Indian groups and their needs.^ 

Through the use of its staff* the regulations* contracts* and grants, 
both airencies create the illusion'of an oducationnl policv forTndians, . 
T^et* one does not find a elear-eut definition of such a policy. Althotiirh 
there is a defined lejral basis as to whom the services are for. in the 
implementation of these programs* certain sogments of the-It)dian 
population are ex^^luOed. !Many of these decisions have been made 
hdministratively. Xhe nature of t}>e role and responsibilitv Tdiscre- 
tionary or operational), of these a^roncics is not clear and thiis can 
be viewed as'^being institutionalized discretion. Because of the po- 
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1 it ical Specking order fotmd in these agencies, the efforts concerning 
Indian educat^n depend on where it fits in tiie agency 'Sf overall 
budget. \ J . ^ 

Althbugh th^U-S.O-E. has, developed policy regulations for its 
programs, theS-ck of Indian professionals^^jStt-Indian professionals 
with prior' experience in Indian affairs within p^ogratn areas affecting 
the eaucafeibn of Indians results in many <ii the needs aYid concerns 
of Ini^an people being overlooked or not understood. 

The BIJL is just beginning to ax^knowled^ its responsibility in pub- 
lishing its rules., and regulations for public (Indian) comment. For 
3-ears, they have operated by , use of the='BIA Manual, whi^h was cir- 
culated among their employees for administrative policy but not made 
available to Indians^ Because ^ recent lawsuits, in particular Sui^ v. 
BIoTton^ this is beginnin^: to change. - ' ' . 

Both agencies are still most comfortable crealing with traditional 
education agencies instead of new innovative- Indian educational 
efforts- * 

It is apparent from the Stater ^Policies and Finance Analysis- that 
there is a lack of clear definition regarding federal supplementary 
proji^rams 'and how they fit into* the overall picture of state financing 
^of Indian education. Many states have a negative reaction^ to the role 
and responsibilities and activities of American Indians through t?SOE 
and BIA- States p>erceive th^t these agencies do not respect state laws 
and, yet, they expect their assistance in administrating program efforts 
for American Indians. Even though X7SOE is differential" in its rela- 
tions with the states- they feel shunned by Title IV, the Indian Edt^ 
cation' Act, because no role is provided for the state education agency. 

There are sej^ons . fijiancial inadequacies among -^^ scbool districts 
within states serving Indian children. These problems are tracable^ to 
the lack of local capacity CLEA) to raise adequate basic support- Be- 
cause the majority of federal programs are supplemental, they do 
not and cannot resolve this critical need. Th<=* question of bow basic 
^ support will be raised is paramount. ' 

Throughout our field activities, we heard complaints about the 
diversity among institutions educating American Indians and per- 
ceived their needs and problems all point to the lack of .^lederal legis- 
latioVi providing;a specific focus and flexibility of structure responding 
vf\ terms that are relevant and wKicli-can affect cban^- 
' The majority of Indians spent time describing administrative prob- 
lems of federal and state programs. They felt these profrt^nis were 
administered in such a way that people have no time^to do planning 
and organisdng. Althougii a wide range of unmet needs were de- - 
scribed by many witnesses, adm4nistrative problems occupied the chief 
•area of complaint. 

A recurrent issue in the hearings held by the task force thi;x>ugh- 
out the United States>was the lack of adequately trained people within . 
the community to insuz:^ broader participation by Indian people in 
all facets of programs Jtfid sei-vices. One of the more frequently cited 
^ examples was the need for parent traininir and technical assistance 
to Title IV parent committees so they could understand and perform 
their function. 
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This need w:us also^pei-ceived to have a finaitfcial root, Witnesses indi- 
cated that program restraints on the uses of funding', national funding 
priorities and'the procedures for allocatiri<x funds undermine the in}- 
piict of funds. Too often-, by the time communities receive f undinsr, it 
^ too little and too late:* what started out as an unmet need h'as 
become a crisis. 

A major obstacle to many Indian tribes and communities in their 
efforts to attain federal funding? is the diversity in definition of *'In- 
dian" for fiindin^ eliidbility. As a result, many Indians v^ho reside off 
reservations in both urban "and rural communities are excluded "from 
participation in proirrams. Even ^^hen stich groups are eli<]:ible: for 
funding', they feel their problems with the ceiisus enumeration dis- 
advantai2res them 'in a competitive funding process. For the bias of 
many federal proj2:rams is td*:&und proirrams in <reo<rraphic areas where 
there is a lar^e popuftrtion concentration. Many of the Indians- residini^ 
in non-reservation areas are not reflected -in the 1970 census. Thus^' 
they are bypassed for funding, because they dp not constitute a suffi- 
cient concentration to warrant services. ^ ' * ' ' ^ 

This particular example is reflective of the lack of agency responsive- 
ness in' planning and implementing]: program services for Indian 
people. Fundin<^ policies are based upK>n needs that pro^*ams perceive 
to be important'and at all levels they deem to t>e adequat(^. Generally^ 
such funds are ohannellod throuirh mechanisms that, federal bureauc- 
racies are familiar with, that speak the saniQ jarp:on. ConsecjueTltly, 
funding! has tlieT?tTor:t of drawinir services away -from the community 
and of snstainin<x instit ut ions that arc not attuned to communjlty n^ds 
to serve Indian people. i 

The exist in <r structure has the effect otpromotm^: Indian needs ns a 
form of service industrv rather than reinforcin^r or promuliratin^ In- 

' dian control. As a result", there are many professionals at all levels of 
the service structure who profess to ^'^speak'- for Indian people vcho 

' have little understandin^r of the needs and priorities of local Indian 
oommunities. TJy and lar^re, most of the pro/rrams char^red with servins^ 
Indians have -minimal representation on their staffs of Indian pro- 
fessionals. Consequently, they liave little or no access to the experienf^e, 
traininrr^ and knowlcdire these Indian professionads provide both^o^ 
the diversity of Indian educational needs and of how federal prQf2rrSm 
services can best be structured to meet siich needs, 

Tnteri-TTh Recommendations ^ ^ " - 

The present service delivery system Kas the effect of isrnorin^ 
many se.^rinents of the Indian population who are tlesperately in 
,need of serv^ices. ^ , , ^ 

A policy must be promulgated at the leirisla<iye level townsure 
adequacv of services and equal accessibility of i^ll Indian people 
to federal educational scr\'ices. - ^ 

The existing network of" proerram serxices must be revajnped to 
tnrjret nro^rram monies into the Indian community in a manner 
that enhances local resbu-rces. This will nccosMifnfe the formulation 
of arr adrnini^trativo. policy that rero<rnize5 tlio viability of com'munity 
baf=:ed irif^ti tut inns as f Tmdinrr niechanif^ms and condui ts* It w^lT also 
require takinir stops to insm-o timt weijC:htin!2: criteria for progritms that 



are presently fundod tliroiiirli institutions consider ^\*hcthcr or not an 
institution that purports to serve Indians ])as community representa- 
tion and invohx?ment in its mana^-cment and administration of Indian 
programs. . ^ 

. To insure that local control is promated,/j)rog:rams should en- 
coura«:e or require grantees to 'set- aside a'certain percentage of 
grant funds for in-service training and staff development pro- 
grams* -SucK^effoils shonld.be reinforced with a clearly defined na- 
tional objective that insures adequate scholarship. assistance to expand 
the presently limited corps of Indian professionals in all areas of edu- 
cation and professional services. 

Where the deficiencies of bdth USOE and BIA programs have, 
been identified by "l)rior investigative studies, interim measures 
must be initiated to effect change. Such measures Avill often require 
promuljjat'ion of new i^gulations- n-ml reorcranization of proijram in- 
ternal manaofement and administrative practices. For exam]11e: 

There should be^no further expansion of off-reservation board- 
schools. In addition, those schools should be restructured in func- 
ition to provide a resource and activity center for Indian people of all 
asfes. * " . *. 

The present BIA day schools should be turned over to the 
Indian communities for control. The turn.over plan should insure 
adequate technicnl -sistanco-a-nd fundin<2: to insure an orderly transi- 
tion and to maintain- rlic level of services durin<; tlie transition, 

A scholarship program should be established and fully funded, 
and funding ceilings should be designed. to accurately reflect the 
cost of attending a private college or pursuing an advanced degree 
in a professional program such as law, engineering, or medicine. 

Present administrative and management deficiencies of the 
Title IV program must be remedied so that funds are allocated jn 
a more expeditious and equitable manner and are monitored more 
closely* This will necessitate settin*; the proiirani funding at a level 
that allows adequate staff travel for the purpose of project monitorin£; 
and technical assist ancb.*Present n2:ency staffing: limitations must be 
revised to insure a more equitable distribution of projects to staff mem- 
bers than presently exists. ^- . 

In addition, funding for all parts of the Title IV program must 
be set at a level that acknowledges the increased number of Indian 
pupils served each year and the increased cost of serving them. 
The leofislation sliould be amended to insure the funds impact the 
Indian community. These amendments .<=hould include the establish- 
ment of a bypass provision under the l?:ift A. LEA pro£n*am. This 
would enable the.program'^office to fund Indian tribes and or^janiza- 
tions in those instances where the LEA refuses to work with the Parent 
Committee in planniuix and implementing the program. 

The present law should also be amended to extend authoriza- 
tions under Parts B and C of the Act. Since this money goes to tribes 
,and Jf)r<ranizations. it ]ms the potejitial to increase level of service and 
])rovide a meclinnfsm for lofjal communities to increase their skill in 
phmning and operatinir proirrnms. The present limits on appropria- 
■ tions for tliese parts of the Act constrict the number of tribes and coun- 
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miinitiea that aretifforded an opportiznity to benefit from these fund=. 

The underlving intent of the Johnson-O'Malley program must 
be expanded to insure an adequate, comprehensive support pack- 

a*^e. Other^visc, the needs of those Indian children wlio lack adequate 
cTothino-. shelter, medical services, and dental services will not be 
met. "Cntil such time as the economy of the Indian comniunity al ows 
parents to meet these needs, a model similar to that of the i- oliou- 
Throueh Pro-am is needed to insure that the* total Ica^-ning needs 
of the^Indian child arc met. - ^ t j- i 

K kev in designing meaningful education for Indian people is 
the need for adequate and relevant non-compensatory educational 
pro<'rams. For compensatorv education isrnores the culturally- and 
lin<^ii^ticallv-based skills and Icnowledires the Indian child carries 
with him to'schoaj. So lon£r as primary eopphasis is placed upon com- 
'pensatbrv. supplemental ser^-ices, the only real choice open to Indian 
people is between services that are not relevant or no ser^'ices at all. 
Suck are the realities of the dav-to-dav existence of Iridians. ^ • 
Finally, in order to correct those problems that define the pa- 
rameters of service deIlVer>' for Indian people, the present system, 
of data collection must be overhaule^d completely. ^>teps must bo 
taken to insure staTidardiscation of data-collertion systems , to enable 
<-ompariso«s of Indiau edueation proirranis. For example!, the exist- 
in n policies of OMR inhibiting dnta collection on Indians served by 
Fctleral proirrams must bo -ro vised. Too often, monies are attributed to 
o'xi>enditures for the 4>eneli't of Indian people with little or no substan- 
tiiLtion of the services actually i-eachin<r Indians- 
Recommendations made/in previous^, sections can only alleviate 
the problems for Indian education ; theyvcannot elimina.te them. 
Thus, if meaningful change is to be effected, it witt require a long- 
term legislative and administrative prograirhthat is predicated on 
the following recommendations. ' \ 

Loiifz-TeTrm li'eco'mfTtendafion.s > ^ \ 

At present, the service delivery system involves too many pieces 
"of legislation to affect change by"^ legislative amendment. Therefore, 
there must be a comprehensive education bill designed to insure 
adequate quantity and quality of education services to Indian 
peoples. A. comprehensive legislative bill <vill provide a mechanism 
that allbyrs the programs it establishes to respond to those needs of 
Indian 'pc-ople that are distinct from those of other minority groups. 
For example, it must allow a concept of biUngual/bicultural education 
to take root recognixing the iinportance of restoring Indian languages 
as well as of makinir tlie transition to Fnglish. 

Policy guidelines must be laid ou^^ clearly which reaffirm the 
commitment of the U.S. Congress to meet the educational needs of 
Indian people. Tliese guidelines must include a mandate to federal 
aijencies defining the ;^"Ope of sez'vices triey are to provide for Indians 
ami the manner^ in whit^i tlTe*-y are to provide them. This mandate 
should also provide for the cr^^ation'of funtling incentives that will in- 
sure that the policy will "he implemented consistently from the federal 
-.to tlie state and local level. (This would include providing incentives 
and planning monies to stafes for the x>iitT*^2*^ designing curriculum 
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units based on Xativc American language, liistory, and culture und 
incorporating in the regular school curriculum.) 

The last major policy review of Indian affairs was in 1928 — some , 
forty-eight years a;^o. Since that time, very little has changed in 
Indian education* The types of schools are the same, and 'the xederal 
agencies administering the services and programs are the same. Lim- 
ited respect for Indian culture and limitecl development of Indian 
curriculum has been initiated. Yet, surveys, studies, and investiga- 
tions have occurred with growing momentum each year. It is time 
for the U.S. Congress to realize that it has been grossly negligent in 
the area of policy making and financing for Indian education. Con- 
gress has given Indians piecemeal efforts and totally inadequate^ fi- 
nancing in this ar^a. They have abdicated Congressional intent to 
administrative discretion. At the beginning of the new Bicentennial 
year. Congress should declare a policy of support and financing 
for Indian community control of all aspects of Indian education. 
The obligation and right to an education which all Indians feel 
they have from the Congress and the federal government should 



belFiilfilled. 
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COXFUHEXCES A>ri> X'IKI-D EXPKRrE>rCE 



(Submitted by Lorraine F. ]Misia5:zek. Affiliated Tribes of 
Indians, Advocates for Indian Education, September 1976) 



Educational Philosophy — The Prohlerrv . , 

During the course of Task Force Five hearings, nriany-presentors 
testified to an understandin;^ of \vhat American Indian educational 
phi-losophv was^in tcrms'of belief and- pT?a<^ice by Indian people/ This^. 
'belief^ as stated^ is that formal and infb-rmal e^ducatiofi is a lifelong" 
learning and growing experience from the cradleboard to' the grave 
Avith its foundation inherent in traditional Indian culture. 

This philosophical belief lias sisTiificantly eroded through the years 
due to the imposition of the American educational process which, in 
turn, operated without clear and consistent educational philosophy. 
Federal policies^in Indian educiition has been responsible for the devel^ 
"^opment and implementation of particular educational activ^ities de- 
signed and directed to specific age groups without the unijfy^ri^ ele- 
ment that an enlightened philosophy and related educational goals 
would provide. ^ 

Concern was expressed" in hearing testimony of the need to establish 
clearly-defined goals of education at every IcveL and to provide the 
necessary support ser\'ices- 

Recorrvm^ndatiort 

It is reconmiended that one definition be established for American 
Indian educational philosophy that would apply to all educational 
efforts. Furthemiore, all future educational plans for American In- 
dians must be made in concert and consultation with Indian tribes if 
federal programs are to impact Indian education* ^ 

Eligihility — The PTohJerrv ' \ 

The problem of eligibility for Indian educational services as re- 
peatedly expressed in hearing testimony bv Indian people. Govern- 
mental agency criteria to determine eligibility varied from very 
stringent to extremely loose reqxiirements. Tho Bureau, of Indian Af- 
fairs recfuired that an Indian must be enrolled with a federally rec- 
ognized tribe, be of one-quarter Wood quantum of a tribe, and reside 
on or near a reservation. Other federal agencies such as the TJ.S. Office 
of Education only require that persons can declare themselves to be 
Indian if -an ancestor was Indian. Xo certification of proof of Indian 
blood quantum, or other proof relating to ^federal recognition of a 
tribe is required* 

(14) 
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The dfefinition of who is an ^'Indiaii'- for the pvirposes of Indian 
educational services creates confusion amon.^fst Indian people and its 
application to program fimds supports projects and progranis in the 
U.S. OfHce of Kdiication. for eli^ble ^^Indians'- having less need while 
those expeTiencin*r the gi^eafest educational need are penalized because 
they laclc the sophisticatioi^ to lobby for their program funds. 

Many requests from Indian people to the Task Force Five were to 
th.e effect that one definition of. •''Indian*' for elioribility criteria be 
establislied ancl followed by all Indian educational ^ser\'ice agencies in 
state and federal governments. 

neromirbcndcitiorh ^ 

The criteria for determining who is eligible to receive educational 
services as American Indians should^ rest" upon the identification by 
the trihal group as to wlio is a member of their tribe or band. The 
tribe or sroup must offer proof of a histOT->' of tri^l exi£?tence, 

Xo federal agonci-y sliould impose their own definition upon Indian 
people as to who is an Indian, nor should residence or federal recogni- 
tion lx> a factor in i>T^oviding educational services. 

One issue emerged sharply frou^ all the testimony presented at 
-hearings and conferei^cos strongly indicated a need to develop a mecho^- 
nism through wJiich educational services could be- provided to Ameri- 
can Indians most directly. L'nder the present system, the federal agen- 
cies a'dmi nisteri ng educational pro^rrams and ser^'ices each have their 
"own guidelines and eligibility criteria. Xo two programs have identical 
requirements* and very little coordination of efforts exist. The Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and the U.S. Ofiice of Education. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, are the two major agencies concerned. 

^ Of the problems confronting Indian peoj>le, a few stated in the needs 
documentation are the following: 

'A. Each educational project requires a separate parent com- 
fnittee- 

B. Basic program requirements differ for each agency, and* 
changes occur yearly which pose problems for an Indian com-^ 
munity or school and do not have adequate staff to keep up to 
date with tlie many programs. " 

C. Funding is very- uncertain on a year to 3'car basis and often 
arrives ver^- late, affecting project effectiveness, particularly in 
employing staff and obtaining materials. 

-A governmental unit needs to be established to consolidate educa- 
tional programs and services to American Indians. Authorizing legis- 
" lation must be introduced which would place all entitlement, supple- 
mental and basic funding programs under one Indian educational 
^ agency to provide services on a national basis. Included in this con* 
solidation effort would be the Bureau of Indian Affairs. IJ.S. Office 
of Indian Education and HEW Adult Education, Vocational and 
Iliglier Education programs. 
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ProgTam ReguTatlons — TKe ProhleTTv 

Locally identified educational needs have been g^iven xeTy little 
recognition according to hearing- testimony. Local educatiorL rrroups are 
forced to develop their programs around funding criteria, in various 
national program guidelines to meet the' program prioriti^ rather 
than the needs of the local community or scliooL Also, j^rog-rarn prior- 
ities change from year to year frequently' creating additional difricul- 
ties for those making application or competing through prop<^sals for 
program funds* - - 

liecoTnmerbdatiart ' * " . 

Insofar as it is possible, common and consistent basic re^siilations and 
guidelines be established for educational programs and related services 
for American Indians* 

C oordiTtation — TTie pToblcTrv . ^ 

Xational Indian Educational efforts are carried out in a piecemeal 
manner thereby working against impacting education positi'^'ely. The 
Elementary and -Secondary Education Act (ESEA ) , th^ Indian lEdu- 
cation Act (Title IV) , Johnson- O'^Malley, BI A Kigher Educiition. and 
others all appear to operate separately at the national, level, "«^hile the 
tribes must cope with each agency on an individual basis. 

Eacking technical assistance from, any established source^ tribal 
councils must look into their own resources to accomplish coot'dination 
of programs, funds and staff. 

RecorrvTrteThdatiorL . , - " 

Create a mechanism within the primary' federal agenOA* responsible 
for Indian education to develop a procedure^ which would sei^'e to^ co- 
ordjinate all programs within the various departments that adxnini^ter 
what can be broadly defined as educational efforts rf or tri]3^s* A well 
developed coordination plan would assist tribal* communities, imple- 
ment comprehensive program by pulling together CETa? OXAP, 
HUD, EIA and many other programs relating to education- ^for the 
enhancement of the total -community or tribe. 

Complaints expresse'd by Indian people testifying at hearings em^ 
phasized the problem of a communication gap between the national 
education office and the local community school. Due to th^ lack of 
knowledge and information* deadline dates for program si^bmission 
are not met, changes in regulations, etc*^ are -made but th^ inf<^^niation 
has not been passed on to the local schools, and frequently^ the local 
Indian people are not notified of congressional hearings "relating to 
such crucial subjects as appropriations, legislative changes ^^d new 
legislation affecting education which they wish to coroment on before 
implementation. Indian education has suffered most often in the re« 
^mote and geographically isolated Indian communities because they 
have not had the advantage of vitally important infomiati<^Ti early 
enough to act, and'f requently have received no information all. 

I2ec€nrt7ne7idatiori 

Any agency free from federal or institutional constraints should be 
authorized to provide ed'ucational and related information to ^^H tribes 
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and tribal conimuiiltics Schools on a continuing basis. Each agency 
should authorize fi:n<Ls to support this elFort in order that such a serv- 
ice shoiild not falter for lack of funds. ^Materials should be summarized 
with references' to the- full texts of Federal Register subjects, legisla- 
tion, etc, . 

For an adeouate excliange of information to and from tribal groups 
toll-free telephone service or a similar process sliould be established 
to facilitate communication from the local to the national levels- 

I^diicatlonrtl Ser^vicrs Ccnfer* — 7'//^ P rohJerrh 

Evid.encc to the ctre^'t that local Inchan education comnSittees^ tribal 
councils, and schools (IAEA's) experience serious needs for technical 
assistance in -all school conceiTis including school board information, 
responsibilities and duties is well docuniented by Task Force testi- 
mony* studies, s\\v\'Q.y'::^ and ^=pecial reports. 

It is necessiiry to ostablislu or expand tlie capabilities of existing 
cent-or^^in geographic areas whore large concentrations of Indian res^ 
ervations exist: The centers would function to serve directly such needs 
as . technical assistance, curriculum development, training, develop-* 
meht an^l rcsc^arch; provide library- and. records services and maintain 
a data cent1?r for st^itistics. 

At tlie present time, a few existing all-Indian models might provide 
a partem from which to develop this critical service to Indian people 
in eilucation. ■ * 

Edir/^ntiQjTirrZ lleadcr^'hlp — ^The Prohlerrh - ^ - 

The Xational Advisory- Commission on Indian Education (2s ACIE) ^ 
created under the Indian Education Act (Title IV) for all intents 
and piirposes does not exist for local Indian people active in educatioK 
for their communities. The concept of a national Indian commission . 
is valiih and therefore, the v^^aticept should be de\'eloped intx> a more 
practical and realistic vehicl^ to impact Indian education. 

The Task Force did not find one statement about XACIE that was 
positive or supportive of its^ "^present s'tructure. Ifet* the volumes of. 
testimony and Task Force m^^ rials all testify to a need "for leadership 
and expertise at all levels iiv?the various categories of ed.ucation in 
which concern was expressed"'' • . ' 

He^ornrnrridatioris ^ 

Authorizing legislation shoi^^a^-he introdticed that would create 
national commissions to impact teacher training, certification, curricu- 
lum, libraries, training programs Tpara-professional and community 
people") and minimum standards for Indian education^ The commis-. 
sioners should be professional practitioners in the area ^which they 
would serve as advisors and be endorsed by Tribal Councils- Indian 
educjition organizations and parent committees before appointment. 

With these Indian advisory commissions, it would no longer be prac- 
tical to continue XACIE. ^ ^ 

States'^ RoJ^ in Indian Edfj^ation — TTte Prbhlem — 

Because of the large volume of testimony by Indians negating the 
various states' effectiveness in relating to Indian educational needs, 
clarification must be made to emphasi:?:e the states roie and obligation 
to Indian citizens in delivering quality educational services': 
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RccoTnmcndatloTt 

That the Stotc's-rok- be defined specifically as a partner to the locaL 
and federal Indian educational efforts- If a state or local school dis- 
trict does not wish to serve Indians through special "Indians" funded 
projrrams from the federal a<;encies and will not expend their own 
funds for those programs* such resistance siiould not deny the Indian 
people the right to apply, i-cceive, and implement fedcmlly. funded 
programs to meet their e'duc^tional needs witliout requiring state or 
local appwval and consent. 

Educational Funding Stahllltij — TJieProgranv 

' The- nature of past cJl'orts in Indian education has been .supple- 
^mentiil, compcnsiitorv aud short tenn experimental programs. Conse- 
ouentlv, hearing te^^timony reflected a very strong need to provide a 
sound." stable and long term source of financial support for Indian 
educational ellorts. - ' . . 

Recorotraenxlati-on.s " - 

A base .must be establi.-^hed to offer stable funding for all Indian 
education oll'orts bv creating an endowment fund for Indian educa- 
tion nationally. The finances sliould be derived by implementing a 
procedure to identify tax reveniie collected by; cities, counties and 
states that*" are genera te<l from Indian resources, economic develop- 
ment activities, tribal per capita payments, federal payrolls, .etc., that 
normallv flow into the^ cominon tax" "pot." Xliis tax income has never 
been considered as having emanated from Iralian reservations and 
communities, b.ut in fact" these' commimities and reservations con- 
tribute, a major portion 6f-tax income to the local and state govern- 
ments. ' . *• ' 

"XAHien an estimate has been made, and these dollars identified and 
retumed to the federal level to establish an endowment fund for all 
Indian education needs, it may be suppleniented from time to time 
bv federal- appropriations. - . ^ ; 

* It is further recommended that a delivery system be developed to 
facilitate the flow of services and program ;fiinds in the most ^rect 
and immediate manner to the' local program levels yrith a mi^Smum. 
of dclav. . ^ 

The work accomplished by ,^ask Force Five and the Commission 
-would be well rewarded if Congress would authorize the tax study at 
the earliest time possible. - * 
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; . SECTION II 

HiSTOiucAia Policies axd Fixaxces Afp-kctixg Ixdiax Educatiox 

(PnE-CoLOXLVL TO 1970) 
A. I^rrRODCCTTON■ 

"VVliile ' much attention has, focused on the problems of American 
Indian education in the past f evr years, there has not been a compre- 
hensive study of the history and development of federal policy in that 
field. Several major, studies have been conducted which have largely 
dealt. with contemporary issues and problefhs, but only briefly touch 
on the histqrical antecedents of those situations. The present study 
will analyze the policies of the United States Govemmertt towaVds 
educating Indians,, including the legislative authorizations and ap- 
propriations, executive proclamations and statement s^ and judicial de- 
cisions and opinions* all pf which have helped to shape the development 
of Indian education. ' 

Problems in Indian education stem from many and different sources, 
not the least of wliicli is the indigenous character of Indian people 
and their peculiar relationship to the United States Government and 
the dominant American society. From this basic fact derives majiy of 
the symptomatic ills so apparent today in Indian'education. To avoid 
" it would b'e to ignore, indeed to negate, a major premise concerning 
Inditm peopleT— that is, that they have aboriginal rights to this land: 
ihat they have cultures and cXtstoms which date back thousands of 
years, and that they have been forced to accommodate to. a more 
p^^werful group^ who, in the process, have attempted to strip them of 
their land* their culture^ and their identity. 

^Vhile these basic premises give rise to reflections on Indian educa- 
tion which relate to Indian student achievement and self rconcept, the 
relationship of the Indian community to the educational institutions 
available for their children^ the continuities and discontinuities between 
tl^e Indian child's tribal society and his school environrnent, and. the 
psychologicah sociological, and anthropological implications .of all of 
the above -f actOTS, these are not the focus of this study. This is not an 
attempt to evaluate Indian schools, students, or teachers. The inade- 
quacies, tragedies, and failures of those have been well documented and 
have received much attention in recent yoars.^ Nor is this merely a de- 
scriptive statement of the types of formal educational systems which 
iiave been imposed upon Indian people since their first contact with 

^ For example, see U.S. Congress, Serrate^ Coznznlttee on Labor and I^nblic Welfare, 
Special -Snbeommlttee on Indian Education. **Indlan Education: A N^atlonal Traceny, 
A NatloaaJ Cliallenjre/' S. Kept N'o. 91— 501. 9Ist Conj:., 1st scs?«. 1969. See also, Estell* 
Fuchs and Robert J. Havinprhnrst. "To Uve on Tbis Earth*' (Garden City* New York; 
Anchor P^ress/Doubleday, 1973). And* Commission on tbe Kiirbts. r^lbertles and Respon- 
sibilities of tbe American Indian. 'The Indian : America's Unfinished BuRlneKS, * a 
ri^port compiled by Wm. A^ Bropby and SopMe D- AberXc and others (Xorman. University 
of Oklahoma I^ss, 1966) - 

(21) . ' 
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^bite people. It is coimnonlTrknown that mission schools, private con- 
tract schools, federal boarding and day schools, public schools, and re- 
cently Indian controlled schools, have all had their hand at educating 
-Indian children. This paper will describe the histoncai development of 
federal Indian education policy, and the manner in which it has been 
implemented, in order to uhdei-stand what precedents were established 
and what anteceden€s led to present circumstances. . 
Education for American Indians, is reflective of the. nature of the 
^ relationship between the federal govemment-and the original inhabit- 
ants of this landsiit must, therefore, be discussed within the context of 
• the political," economic, and social aspects of that relationship. The 
entire fabric of Indian liiEe has been altected by federal policies which 
have attempted to either assimilate or isolate Indian peoi>le. This 
attit^e has discouraged, at least, arid :5Legated, at worst, Indian com- 
p\ muS^y development and cultural . survival. The educational practices 
' supported by the federal government to achieve this end begaiji with 
the early missionary efforts- (to Christianize the Natives) ; led to the 
establishment of manual-labor boarding schools (to remove them from 
the influences of their coifimunities and tribal Avays of life) through 
the development of 'federal schools on and dfl' the reserv ations (toi 
inculcate them with the habits of Western life) ; and eventually to 
integration into the public school system Cto assure their exposure 
to and acceptance of wiiite middle-class society and values) . 

For the purposes of this work, "policy" will be defined as an over- 
archino- rule of conduct decided upon by a government to guide its 
activitTes with respect to a certain issue. Federal policy towards Ameri- 
can Indians is seen in missionary-supported civilization efforts, re- 
moval, treaty-making, settlement on reservations, granting of United 
States citizenship, and termination. Each of these policies represents 
a period of time when the United States Government defined its formal 
dealings with Indiim people W hasten the achievement of their goals 

for the . Tn . ■ , ^ , ^ _ - t - - t • 

AVhile policy can be considered a formal guiding prmciple, it is 
throuo-h the practices and procedures designed with relation to the 
policy^ that it is actually implemented. Here, the term "j^ractices wiU 
be used to denote the actual performance or method for carrymg out 

" a policy. In conjunction with the practices, there are numerous bureau- 
cratic procedures, rules and regulations which exert an additional m- 
fiuence on the implementation of a policy or law. Taken together, these 
three levels determine the day-to-day activity of the government.- 

This report makes several basic assum-ptions, which should be under- 
stood at the outset. First, the policy of the federal government, with 
respect toB^gL^ducation of American Indians has had two major goals, 
which, although contradictory, have often been in operation simul- 
taneously- These goals are assimilation and isolation. Second, there 
has been and is a distinction between the Congressional and the Ad- 

- ministrative policies, as reflected in the intent of legislation and the 
administrative construction and implementation of the law. Third, 
there are articulatcsd and unarticulated policies, in the sense that the 

- = A similar f rameworfc tor' aiialyxLoff federal policy Is used by S. layman O^ler, Jn 
ils book "A History of Indian PoUcy," (WasMneton, D.C.. U.S. Government Prtntlug 
. Office. 1973), p. 2- ' ■ ' .rf* - 
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official documents represent what has been determined to be the coni-se 
of action, whereas the staff interpretation of that decision is subject 
to the perceptions and philosophies of those who actually pertorm 
the administrative activities and shape the services. Fourth, it is a 
basic right of all Americans to have control overcthe ^ucation ot 
their cMldren. Fif:th,\ whoever controls tlie financial resources and 

' disbursement of f imds^pften determines how those fimds will be used, 
in terms of allocation, accountability, and priorities for use. 

This report defines "education" to mean a formal system pr institu- 
tion established to transmit knowledge, skills and/or values. \V hile 
such a definition is necessary, it must be recognized that it is mereJLy 
one way of understanding education for the American Indian. Ihe 
report does not attempt to define education m terms of survival — 
cultural or individual. The purposes of education are many and al\ya\;j 
chan*^g, but they are contingent on the surrounding culture in which 
an individual must learn to live. In the case of the American Indian, 
the federal government has largely prepared him to live in a eompcti- . 
tive, technology-oriented society, often very different from Ins oxvn. 
huch. a system has not stressed the perpetuation of his cultural identity 
nor his traditional customs and values. " 

The special relationship of tlie federal government with American 
Indians lias developed over the years to include those tribes and groups 
for whom the government has maintained a trust i^esponsibility 
throuch the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Only recently has the govern- 

' ment acknowledged that there are Indian people who' have no formal 
tribal organization or who lack federal recognition as such, but ^yho, 
bv virtue of their cultural heritage and Indian identity, are American 
Indians, To some extent, the- presence or lack of a formal federal 
relationship has been deternrined by the nature of the initial contact 
between the United States Government and the tribes, as well as their 
«Teor<rrapLacal location within the early United States. The evolution 
Sf the population presentlv receiving dfeder^l services from the Bureau 
of Indian^ Affairs thus has developed historically and so the focus of 

' this study of federal -policy will be directed to this OTOup. 

Finally, this analysis ^vill illustrate the methods and types of educa- 
tion institutions used bv the federal government for Indian education- 
several of these had their roots in colonial times, and all^ major ones are 
<!till in existence today- These early educational practiced were the seeds 
from which federal educational policy for American Indians grew. It 
appears that education has been used, to a great extent, as a ii^'^ans for 
rationalizing, organizing, and implementing the policies of the federal 
government in its relationshi;^ with Indian people. 
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^ B. n:i>ER.\L IXDIAN" POLICY 

Pr€-Colo7vzaI and Colonial Period 

During the Age of Discovery and Exploration-^ the four major 
European powers — England, France, Spam, and the Ifl^etherland55 — 
embarked upon the continent of North America. In their quest for 
colonies and the material wealth of the New World, they had to deal 
directly with the native inhabitants they, encountered. They imder- 
took whatever activities would further their economic advantages and 
political prowess relative to the other nations competing for the 
resources of the New World: Several goals motivated early Eiiropean 
exploration, suc h a s fervor to spread Christianity, acquisition of 
colonies, and desire for national wealth and power- These resulted to a 
significant degree in the exploitation of the Indians. Once it was estab- 
lished that the Indians had certain rights of occupancy and that 
they were unique cultural and political groups, the Eiiropean powers 
developed pro-ams which, while different in method, were ^ided 
by similar goals of civilizing and Christianizing tlie Natives to insijre 
economic gain and, political supremacy. Distinct patterns of inter- , 
action and practices evolved between the tribes and their European 
conquerors which reflected the culture and political nature of the 
European immigrants as well as the distinct character of tribes 
encountered in different regions^^ These early practices j>ix>foundly 
infltienced the way the United States came to deal with its Indian 
neighbors. Over four hundred years of trial and error foriried the basis 
of the relationship between the United States Government and the 
tribes within and contiguous to its borders- 
Formal, education for the Indian of North America has its roots in 
the missionary efforts of the European powers. During the period of 
exploration and colonization, zeal to spread Christianity was . at a 
high. Many religious orders received support from their gov^emments 
to assist them in their convcrsioif^ork, hot only because it was believed 
to be the *Svill of God,'' but perhaps more significantljr^ because it 
facilitated their economic and political goals. The objective from the 
outset seems 'to have been to coerce the Indian to accommodate the 
presence of the white man. Thus, the educational practices of the 
colonial powers were more often rigidly pragmatic and less frequently 
adaptable to Indian ways. 

The Spanish.and French programs refiect a strong Catholic influence 
since their missionary efforts were largely performed by the 
Franciscans and the JTesuit^ The Spanish -influence can be seen mostly 
in. the Southwest, and it was here that the Frg.nciscans labored most 
extensively. They -came to the continent to convert the^Natives and so^ 
established communities centered around missions which taught the* 
Indians religion an<i the agricultural way'of^ife. Theire was less. 
' '^^^ ^ ^ 

' S. I^yinttTi Tyler. "A Hlstorr of Indian Policy" ( Washlnirton. D.C-. TJ,S. tyovemmcnt - 
Printing Office. 1973) » 2* Hereinafter cited aa Tyler* **Indlan Policy." - 
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emphasis on learning strictly academic subjects than on acquiring skills 
conducive to becoming a farmer, and they " attempted to integrate 
Indian language and customs, as these facilitated the f eaching-lcarning 
process. The Spanish had a lasting influence dn the Indians of the 
Southwest particularlv because- they proviaed the tools and 
domesticated animals, as well -as the instruction needed, to establish 
self-sustaining communities. . /-^ t "i 

Xhe French program was carried out mainly in the Great Jjakes 
region, the Mississippi valley,- antj along the St. Lfawr(?nce River. 
Since the French 'interest in the continent w^s basically in the fur 
trade, their approach to the Indians was quite different from the 
Spanish. Instead of looking to change Indians ( they wanted to seciire 
their cooperation in order to enlist tiiem as allies against, the English 
and to assist them in trapping and hunting. The French were not 
adverse to assimilating into and with the Indian tribes and so were 
much more successful in gaining the friendship and cooperation of 
the Indians. The Jesuits conducted much of the missionaiy w^rk and 
were mpst influential in kcepin^: peace between the Indians and the 
French. They emphasized religious training more than formal aca- 
demic instruction, even though one of tlic objectives of Louis XJV liad 
been to ''educate the children of the Indians in the French maimer^ •* 
One very important reason for this was that continual' fifjhtmg be- 
tween the British and the French injihe Xew World often mterriipted . 
an^- continuous educational endeavor. ^Tevertheloss, the French were 
vefv successful in dealing with the Indiajis — perhaps because their 
economic goals (i.e., Iiunting and trading) were more affirmative of 
the Indian wav, and thev did hot try so much to change the Indian as 
other colonial" powers did. Thus, they were able to solidify their 
Christianizing efforts and gain many Indian allies against the British. 

Tlie.Dutch, unHl their conquest bv the English, basically mamtfuned 
strict economic dealinjrs with the Natives, iimoring convei-sion efforts 
and avoiding integration with the Indians. Trade and land acquisition 
were the major advantages thev sought, and they pursued a j^olicy of 
negotiating with the Indians in a most conciliatory manner m order 

to avoid conflicts.^ , " . ^ . , , , 

'The English program has perhaps been the most mflnentml on tiie 
development of federal policy since it was the Engl ish.colonies which 
eventuallv became the ori^nnal, thirteen states. Many of the religious 
.groups which started missionary work among the Indians withm anrt 
near the English settlements were the same groups which later utilized 
the federal support of the Civilization Fund to continue and expand 
their eff'orts : The ^ Presbvterians, Moravians, Lutherans, Quakers. 
Puritans and Anrrlicans. Since religious groups were generally sup- 
ported bv the political structure within their colonv and Since edu- 
cation held high priority to many of thev English colonists, education 
was often a cooperative' endeavor of both church and state. Instruc- 
tion was often <riven in the industrial arts in order to teach the J^^l<^ 
vouth<^ the habits of civilized life. But, also, in consonance with the 

*rr.S. Consxess. Sennte. Committee on Labor nnd^Pnblic ^^^^'l^^-^^^^'^'^^rPJ^^^r^* 
on Jfldlnn PMTieaflon. the -Ednsatlon of the American Indlnn«. si Snrr-^v of the ^"^"""/f- . 
cnmT>nefl hy Brewtbn Berry. Committee Print, 91st Cone., 1st Sess.. p. .. Hereinafter 

eit«w1 ns B**r-n-v. "Snnrev of -the 1^1 terat Tire." ' ., 

X.vler. "Indian PoTlev." supra, note 1. p. 27. , 
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prevailin<r course of stiulios of the \ippcr classes in En;2:land, more 
aciulemic and philosophical snbjocts were tiiu^rht, especially at the 
private schools and institutions of hifrher Icarninfi;. Kducation took 
place at anv location where concerned individuals or <;^oups could 
persviade Indian youths to attend. inchidiuiLr colonial homes and 
abroad, in boardin<z and day scliools, in institutions of hi<iher Icam- 
in;>. ahd in a few Indian communities or<2:anizcd in Massachusetts, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania.*' " i - 

SeVcrarhumanitarian individuals also independently took up the 
call to r-ivilize and convert the Natives, and these interested persons, 
both reli<riou^y-affiliated and not, contributed their time and ener^r^ 
to teafh the Indians. Many of these early etTorts were assisted by the 
British Crown asSrcW as bv F.nsrlish lords and Indies who were indc- 
pendenrly wealthy, it beinjr fasliionablc at the time to contribute tcr 
the cause'of CUiristianizincr the sa varies. ^ ./ ' 

^ The earliest formal attempt bv any of the British colonies to pro- 
mote liicher education for the Indians was started in the Virprinia 
Colony by a directive of Kin^j James T to establish "some churches and 
schools for ve education of ve children o^ these Barbarians in Vir- 
!zinia."' The Virginia Company attemptect^ to further this objective 
by establishin^r a fund to supT>ort Indian yc^uths to be boarded in the 
homes of colonists and tauirht the rudimei^ts of civilized life. The 
Company^ had also set aside a piece of land at Kenrico on which to 
erect an Indian Colle/je, which was to be supported by contributions 
from philanthropic individuals and <rroups in Kncland. Another tract 
of land was selected for an Indian sc1hk)I near Charles City, to be 
supported by the East India Company. T!u-se attempts, however, never 
prospered because of tlie Indian uprisiufr in 1622 and the revocation 
of the Viririnia charter in lf;24.^ From that time, until the foundmij of 
the Colle£rc of William and Mai*>- in IBOl,^ there were no formal efforts 
to e<lncare the Indian in Virjrinia, but several individuals were sent to 
Knjrland to be educated, with tlie liope that they would return to con- 
vert and civilize their brethren-. 

In New Knirland'. the Puritans' marie si^rnificant efforts at educatmfr 
the Indians. The Reverends Thoma?=^ IVTayhew and John Eliot worked 
danntlesslv to convert the New Encrland Natives. TSHienever they 
could, they tried to convince the Indians to take up their cause and 
becoip.o preachcT-s and teachei-s. In -1644, several sachems who visited 
Governor John "Winthrop a^rroed to accept instruction in Christianity. 
The following year, the Court of the Colony asked the Church elders 
Uo formulate a plan for rrivilizinq: and convertinc: the Indians. A year 
Plater, the court provided for the annual election of two clejgj-men tb 

"Kr^lvn rr. Af1oTn5»., "Amorlrnn TntUnn Kcltirntlftn : Govcrnnient Schools atiA Economic 
r*rrtiT-<"c<- (Nr-w- T-ork : Kind's Cro-wn. I*resRy'1946> . p. 15. « 

~ n>itT . ri ".T. \nfV ncrrv. "Sirrvov oC t lih/jltorntur**." stipra note 2. p. S. 

- Snr.Vn»I KHot ^rorlsori. "Founfllnfr Of Pqarvjjj»a CoUcrc" C Cam bride**. Mnss. ; Knrvarrj 
T-nIv*»r<ltv Press. 1933), p-p^ 412—114-. Hereinafter cited as Morlson, Foundin;? or 

'^ o'"\^h^n«^'=t -was madp by th** lat<» ■ir«nc^^i6*<s nobcrt Boyd of Virprlnia to uropafrat-^ tJif' 
rhrlstl.TH r.Tlth amonir th<> -western Indians. The money was asslpned to Wllllnm "•''J?* 
Oollesro to pro-^-tdt^ srhoollnc for Indian hovs In the area of readlnjr. wrItJnir. arltnmetic 
.Tn<l catfchlsm and to snpply thera with the flttlnjrs and fnmlshlncra neecasar.r dnrimr 
Th»» r-^riod th^v were belnR- educated. However, few Indian .children topk aavantafro. or 
the oftrrtrtunlty. " • ■ 
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preach ^ Indian towns. The plan was' never carri^<i out, however, 
becauseN>f its high cost.^** ^ ^ ^ ' ^ t> • 

John Uliot ifv^as the most successful and dedicated of the Puritan 
missionaries, primarily becaxise he was able to gain followers by learn- ^ 
inff the Algonquin dialects With his interpreter Cockenoe, a Pequot 
Indian, his speech improved until he was able to preach in Algonquin 
throjighout the various Indian settlements. It was largely, to assist his - 
efforts that the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in New 
England was organized iii 1647*^^ 

Reverend Eliot^s persuasions were extremely successful- Many of 
his .native followers agreed to cut their hair and^ after four visits to 
the town of Nonantum, the entire village agreed to submit their chil- 
dren to a Piiritan education. In time, the Indian converts requested 
tlieir own English-style schools, government^ clothes^ and tools. 

B\' 1651, tWs first '^Indian Praying Town'* was established at Natick 
by Jk>lih Eliot. Since all the Indians in these so-called "praying towns''^ 
were of similar persuasion, the attempts to educate and Christianize 
them were relatively successful. The general Court of the Colony rec- 
ognized the wisdom in the formation of the "towns" and authorized 
the purchase of land for that purpose. This was the first use of the" 
^'reserved'* land system. Eventually-, fourteen such towns were estab- 
. Jished ; after many diligent fund-raising campaigns in London, enough 
monies were raised to oegin plans for the ]|^ndian school at Harvard 
Yard-^ and theH::reation of an Indian library. 

In 1664, John Eliot published a complete version of tlie Bible in 
Algonquin. Work progressed among the fourteen praying villages, 
and preparatory and grammar schools were also e^ablished* The 
progiress was arrested siiddenly with King PhHip^s War in 1691, a 
war which led to the demise of most of fhfsf Indians in the Kew 
England area. 

The founding of Harvard College in 1636 was the. first attempt by 
the Xew England colonies to provide for the higher edutiation of 
Indian youths. Henry Dunster, the first president of the College, was 
a leader in work among the Xew England Indians, and he succeeded 
in establishing an Indian College at Harvard* He secured fimds from 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Xew England which 
enabled him to erect a'building to house the Indian stud^ts. Despite 
the grand designs of Drmstcr and others who wished to see Harvard 
become an ^'^Indian Oxford,'' the overall effect was that the Indian 
students gradually lost intei-est or died, and the concerns of the ad- 
ministrators turned to the education of English youth.^" - / 
* r- 

lo When it became evident that tlie oost of convertln;? tbe natlre» would be bl;?h* 
sereral fund-raislnff caTPpnigna began- In 1630» tt pn tnpblet written by John Wblte entitled , 
I^nnter's I*lea, called for^contrlbntlons tor work amonf; tbe Indians. Tbls effort produced ' 
a donation of £l2-000 In common stock, A decade later« three meir were sent to Enj^land 
to raise monev for edtrcating- and converting the IndlnnK- They raised The 
pamphlet^ N'ew "England Plrat Truits. raised £32-10 for an Indian scholarship fund* There 
iH evidence that n considerable amount of money raised by the missionaries went directly 
for the education of Indian children* In 166^, it Is recorded that of a total of £ 72S :S :6, 
£ ::0O went to the support of el;At Indian ''schoolmasters in Martha's Vineyard, 
Morlson, "l^oundlnir of Harvard/' tntpra note 6. p, 

^ Marie Smith, •*mj?her Education for Indians in the American Colonies/' M* A. 
Thesis, :Ne"W York University (Xew X^ork;: Kew York University, 1950>, pp^ 40-50- 
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Another tvpe of contribution to Indian edu<'ation in the colonies was 
that of Dr. Elcazcr Wlicelo< k, wlio operated Mooi-s Charity School in 
I^cbaiion, Coimecticnt. Dr. Wheelock^s idoa Avas to remove the Indian 
vouth from all influence of his tribe and liis Indian environment to 
rnaximizc the effect of his exposure to "civilized life/' ITis students 
boarded at the schooh at his home, on. at the homes of tlie surround in;nr 
white families. In this manner, Dr. \\nicelock attempted to lead the 
Indian youth to a different way of life, with the hope that he wouUl 
return to his communitv and influence its conversion and civilization. 
Because of financial difliculties, differences wit^i his Indian scholars 
over the best way to Christiamze tiie Indians, and interdenominational 
quarrels, ^VTieelw^k Ayas forced to closQ his charity school in Con- 
necticut in 1760. TuYhat same year", a ^jiarter was i^^ranted for Dart- 
mouth Collefrc in Hanover. XcaV ITami:>sIm^e, and AVheelock became its 
first president. In this capacity, he continued his efforts on behalf of 
Indian education, and tlic (7oliei;c enrollecl several Indian students in 
its early years. After the death of Dr, Wheelock, interest in Indian 
education at the colle^xe waned. 

Eleazer ^Vlieelock'^s endorivors did not ijo unnoticed by the Govern- 
ment of the I'^nited Colonies. In July. 17Tr>. and a^rain in September, 
1770, the Continental Conrrfess appropiuated $^00.00 for the support 
of tlie Indian students at r)artm>s>nth, as they believed it to be a means 
of conciliatin/j: the friendship of the Canadian Indians, or; sxtAZ^st^ of 
preventin<j hostilities from them in some measure. / y 

TTliilc scattered missionary- ^nd humanitarian laborers soujrlit to 
teach the Indians the rudiments\of readinrr •md writin^r in thc/Enfrlish 
laneiia^rO' and elementary' arithtnetic, more lastin^r and successful at- 
tempts were made at the hiirher education level, as is eXndjf^nt by the 
development of I^artnioutlK Harvard, and "William and Al/ary. 

-Mthmiirh numy iuterestinir concepts developed out of the Puritan 
era, I'olativelv few natives were converted. The important thin<x to 
note is that out of ,'i ronc^erted effort by l>oth cler^' and crovemment 
to raise fnn<ls for TndiuTi education, over fifteen schools were estab- 
lished, many ^lirected by Indian teachers. 

In these early educational activities, it is clear that several practices - 
Vvolved whieli ii^flnenred tlie policies of the ir^^vernment of the United 
States, Individual. nnssionaHes, 'as botli- preachers and teachers, were 
subsidized by private and jroA'crnniental nionies. and carried both 
Cliristianity and civilization to Indian connnunities, Keadinpr, writ- 
inir. aritj^nietic and catecliis:n wei-e at- the heaii:. of their efforts* As 
Inflian leaflers and people were oonveiled. they were asked to fdve 
their ohildren over to boardin£r s<*hQols so that habitus of civilization 
-and Christianity could ]>f? instilled in t1iem, The^e seeds planted in the 
colonies; be^^anie a diroet thi^ust of the new nation's educational policies 
towards the natives^ 

" * 

The -policies developed and pursued by the I2tn*opean nations m 
their Indian affairs established precedents for future policies 

^3 -TmnoK r>t>w >rjrCnllnm ff*<n. •'The T.rttor?? of KTorxvrtr Whrelock'a Tiidlans"* (TTnn* 
ovnr N*^^\* TTyimpRbSro : Oartmoufh College** PubllcJitions. 10r:2>. 

-*'r,S.. "'Journals of the Continental Con^rresg, 17T-4-1TS0." September 10. 1776, 
Vol. V. 787. 



which the rnitod Staus (Jovornmont '^:;<'''bKy\'''-^'r^''^ 
tions incliulod missionary -supporto.I ^^''''^''''■'^''};:^ 

nrikia<' rc<ailation of trade and mtercoui-so ^vlth -Indians, find tno 
preooArnco of national over local jurisdiction ior .^^dian affa.i^ ^ 

T'ndor the Articles of C^onfodcration. the X mted >tatec; ndojjlea 
nu^nv oVt heXial pnu-tices of the Kn<,lisli an<l ^^^l^^^ ^^y^^;; 
and/of coui-se-, inherited niany of the ung hcial " ^^^^^^^ 

^veukne^;ses of those Articles were pointed up p:irticiilarl> b> the leU 
tionships to Indians withm the l)onn<lanes of tlie ^.tat-es. It ^^ as 
assume!! bv the states that, they had tot.d soverei<rnty ^^^^^.^i^^^"^ 
over all within their limits. Yet. at the same tune, the central ^:o^ ern - 
; cMit l ad l>een ^iven the authority to re^nilate' atfairs with "Indians 
not inemt)ers of anv bf the State,^..'* With the reorp^anization of the 
r^ovei^ment under the I-nite<l States Constitution sonie of the powe^^^^ 
of tlie -states were relinciuished witli re-ard to Indian alTairs, and the 
federal government was -iven tho.distinct and sole authority to man- 
Indian atlairs. Article I. Section S. known as the "commerce 
clause," declares: 

■The CohKress shnli have povvor ... to ro;,'ulate c .miiuTce witli foreijrn nations 
niul amotiK ttit- sovltiiI states antl with the Iiuliaii tribes. 

Thu<^- the Con-ress was-iriven autliorttv to rc.irulatc trade with the 
Tmlian nations alid the Pivsident. as the Chief Kxecntivc, was em- 
powere<l to no-otiate treaties with the tribes, subject to Congressional 
npproval. The munefous treaties siimod wuh Indian tribes the com- 
nierce clause of the Constitution, and statutes roncernino: Indian edu- 
cation have be<-ome the framewprk for tlie role of the federal govcm- 
ment in educatin.irthe In<lians. , ^ i ^^^;t■;^.-,^ 

The first maior poliov fruidinc: the fe<lcral -overnnient s political 
<lcalin-s with the Indian.^ was treaty-makinir- This policv rccogriizod 
the special le-al status and distinct ciiaracter of the Indian nations. 
The earl ie-^t treaties chirified the relationship l>etween the Indian 
nations an<l the United States Govemment. outlined their mutual re- 
sponsibilities toward one another, jruaranteed the tribes certain ^0^^ 
Mich as .sovereiiintv and protraction from encroaching white settlers, 
an<l ne^-otiated tradin^r privileofos and Jand cessions. Frequently, edu- 
cation or instruction in mechanics or husbandiw was offered to induce 
the tribes to accept an<l learn white ways. By mtroducm<? the 'arts 
of civilized life." the I'nitcd -States Government attempted to ameli- 
orate the friction I)etwocm cultures and to promote peace and iiar- 
monv Th-i'^ practice of <zivin<r tools and macliinery to tiie conciliatory 
tribe<^ -was as" much an inducement for them to accept the terms of the 
treatv and to chap^re their habits as it was an attempt to promote tUc 
iienefal welfare of the "tribes. The treaties were ''evidence of then 
existing; policy of t]ie , Governnient,^ in ^distributing presents to the 
Tnelians, with a view of their civil izatfon." . 



r S C.>n"r;*-«= PT^ns*-. Cmmitteo nkis*li.m .\fTair-^. "RPfiort on Roculntln^ the rmlian 
7-1 R^^pnrfrt "Vo 474 '•S Conc. iBt Sess.. 18.14, Contr. Serial Set it20.t. her<-ln- 

-ff?. ^cU^rKs r^^on?^*^^s/•••Ho^^ 4T-4." At this time. f«3eral laws^nnd 

V^^^nfl^i wer^ nnt FpoAfirrinv attempt on tho part of tlie H.S. Goyernmont to obtain 
ibsol tte poim^^^^ tb*- tribes. Later, when treaty provision became rnoro 

s?;Aflrancl the independence of the tribes was w^nln^ ^"^.^ri^UWUve An^ v"^^^^ of th^ 
took on a more cncomna*Blnff nature (Vine Delorla. Jr.. Legislative Analysis o* i:nr. 
t^A^oi RoT^ In indlKn Education-', an tinpubll-shed report prepared pursuant to n 
c;rnrri?^t ^?om*°thl U S Office of Education. Department of Health. Kdncatlon anil 
Welfare. IDtS pp. 3. 11 ; hereinafter cited as Delorla. "Le^rlslatlve Anal.vsis ). 
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Tlio eilucatioiKii act ivit ies of tho fcdoral ;Lrovfol Tinient Cont in t^eut on 
tro:Uy a^jroonicnts witJi tlii^ tribes bo;j;^aii witii^thc tix^aty of Deceinher 
• li^ 171)4, with tlie Oneidas, Tuscarora, and Sttockbrid^e Yiuliaiis. From 
^ this date uiitil September 1, IStSS, one lunujr^d and twenty -treaties 
wero si;j^ned, which contained eihicational |>rovisioTis.^'^ As the jnove- 
' nient for exj>ansion antl westwanl st^tt lenietifC beiran, tlie Unitejl States 
lioveiniment neijTf jt iate< 1 its way across t lie\\>nt inent, often resettlin;^ 
the tribes and revising; a*j:reeinent s, thus necb.^sit at inir new t rx^aties and 
iiew promises. The cthu^ational pro\-isions/contained inaiiy x>i*<>mi^<-'^> 
for services or sux:>l)ort for the tribes in orilJr tn facilitate their adjust- 
ment to the encroachin;r white sui'roundinu:5^1^'<:nnises weiv made for 
^enfral educxition ]>ur[)oses, lcachci*s' sahiries, const ruction and 
maintenance of scIuk^I l>MiUlin<::s. support of manual lal>or and indus- 
trial\scliools, instruction in a^<i:ri cultural, mechanical and industrial 
■arts, school supplier and materials, and <rc^neral funds for (.education. 

While the rr<'atii^s chirificMl the oilicial i>racriees of tlie federal gov- 
ernment in its <lealinirs with the Indian tribes, they did not reuuhite 
the <hiy-to-day activities between' India ns and Citizens of tlie I/nited 
States. Keirardless of pronnses of protection and non-interference, 
there were constant disturbances on tlie fronriei'. AiicU e\'en thomrh 
the tri}>es retained tlieir political independence^, their unavoidable in- 
teraction yith the -settlers forced the *j:overnment to fm^nndate addi- 
^tional ^ruidelines and retaliations for" interactions between Indians 
and wliitc men/ 

' In the ITOCs Conirress passed a series of temporarv -trtide and in- 
ter<;ourse'' acts to address this problem. liasicallv, these laws were 
desi^ied to control the activity of tlie ^vhite settler-s and traders who 
were transirressinir on Indian landii usin<x illeiral me^ms to obtain 
.iroo<ls, and operating witliout appropriate Jicehs^^s on Indian land. 
'I hese laws led to. the passa<;rc of tlie Trade and Intercoui-se Act of 
l^rtt2,^' a bill of a more permanent nature, wliicliressentialJv incori^o- 
rated the provisions of tiie pre\-ious bills^and added severiirimportant 
provisions. Section 1:5 of the law reads : * - 

And be /£ f urther enacted. That in order to j^romote civilization 
. amonor t]ie friendly Indian tribes, and to secure the continuance of 
their frien^dship, it shall be ]a\5ful for the President of the ITnited 
States to cause them to be furnished witli useful domestic animals, 
and implements of husbandly, and with iroods or money, as he 
t sliall jiidge proper, and to appoint such persons, from time'^to time, 
ns_ temporaiy- a^rents, to. reside* amon^r tlie Indians, as he shall 
think ^t: Provldexl^ That the whole amount of such presents, and 
allowance to such agents, sliall not exceed fifteen thousand dol- 
lars per annum.' 

Til is law is considered the first, federal effort to incorporate into 
domc^stic law a plan for civilizinor Indians; as well as that by which 
^^^i^^l^^^ited States assumed responsibility for providim:: sociaJ and edti-' 
cational services to Indian tribes : 

^^^Hide tlie specific expenditures of this fund' may be discretion- 
ary with re^^ard to items purchased and presehted'to the Indians, 
it is not a disc ret ioiaar\^ fund with respect to the fulfillment of the 

Sr*» ApponrlJx G for a li^jtlnir nf the troatlos which oontain#>(1 odijcntional stipulations 
- U.S. Statutes at Larfre, Vol. 2. 139. ^ ' < - 
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treaty obligations hy the United States to protect tlic Indians and 
to preserve peace,^* - , ^ 

The $15^000 annually appropriated by this law was to be disbursed 
by an officer of the Oifico of Indian Affairs (i.e., a^cntA, suh-;\^>nLs 
superintendents) %vho was later required to make an accountin^r each 
year of the expenditures of this fundrXhis fund was used for a variety 
of purposes, including- the salary of teachers of Indian cliildrcn, in- 
structors in nriechanics and hbsbandr>% as ,M-ell as the furnishin<r of 
tools and materials for use in those endcavors,^^ The law remained in 
effect 'tintil 1834, %vhen legislation was passed wliich i-eorganized' the, 
Indian Department and established new regulations for trade anct -in- 
tercourse with the tribes. XTi^f^il that time, it remairttrthrcrith slight mod- 
ifications, the ^basic law goWzaiing Indian relations,'^ . 

It appears that coexistent with the federal policy of trcaty^making 
was an educational policy of civilization. In fact, the latter facilitated 
and reinforced the former as it was necessiir^^ to insure peace. With 
the passage of the Trade'and Intercoui^se Act of 1S0£2, it sooms thaV the 
federal government was willing to make no small investment to 
achieve this end. As more treaties were negotiated, the provision^ for 
education for the pux-pose of civilization became more frequent. The$c 
laws and treaties began- to reflect a greater federjil responsibility for 
Indian education. 

In the early years of the Government, there was much concern and 
discussion as to how to permanently and satisfactorily resolve the In- 
dian problem- It was to this issue that the-TradQ and Intercourse Acts ^ 
were addressed. But, the administrative str^icture of Indian affairs 
was not conducive to executing a comprehensive? plan, since the dole-, 
gation of authority for different aspects of Indian affairs was directed 
to several levels: treaty comjnissioners, licensed traders, agents and 
superintendents: ^s^*"**""""^^ ^ 



. • * * the administrative^csponsibility for Indian affairs was distributed anions^ 
flTO different ^rovemment departments. Tlie War Department has responsibility 
for Indian^ affairs s^eneraUy, The Treaty Cr>mn>issidriers operated under the Presi- 
dent -and were autliorixed by bim to nef^otiate \5-batever treaties he felt necessary 
to preserve tbe peace. Tbe Governors ''and military commanders of frontier posts 
were responsible for passports and licenses for trade : and tbe Purveyor of Public 
'Supplies. aW ofl5eer of the Treasury Department, purchased broods for Indian 
trade. The State Department^ as^ matter'of practice more than lavt-, bocnme 
responsible for maintaininf: tbe records of the treaties and ban<lled territorial 
correspondence involvinf^ Indian affairs.^ ^ 

This was the sitnation in the late eijrhtcenth contiiry, and it con- 
tinued into the ^nineteenth conturT- imtil the creatiou of the Office^of 
Indian Affairs by the administrative ar*tion of then-Secretary of T\"ar 
John C- Calhoim in 1S;^4. 33y then, the number of superintendents, 
af^^nts^ sub-agents, traders, and interpreters had multiplied so that a 
more definitive or^^ranizational structure had to be arran^d. Tliis ad- 
ministrative attempt by Secretary Calhoun to brin<2: some order to 

Indian affairs finall3^ culminated in the passajre, in 1832, of a law crcat- 

_ - J 

r>eIorla, "T-eplsla tlve Annly?ci«-" snpVn. note 1^5. T>* *?jr " - 

Ronort« of the Second Andltor of the Treasury show the accounts of thosf» charsr^tl 
^Ith tli^bnrslnsr money, sroods. and otlT»r beneflta to tbe Indians. Thojw* renort^ ,Tr#*rp 
r*vjniro<I by nnr a madmen t to the 1802 Trade and Tntercmarse Act and later* by tho Act 
of June 30. 1834, which reorrnnlzed th^ Indl/in I>epartinent. 

^ Tyler. "Indian "Policy/' crtjpra* note'l^ 4^ ^ 

^ I>eloria.* "Legislative Analysis/' stipra* note 13, p. 5- 




in*r tln^ ()nici* <->f ( 'oinrnissinnrr Imrujin Atrairs under the AVar 

The educational <*irorts of (he fecleral <rovornniont^ durin^i: t hes<^ early 
yoai-s were dirjcctod towards rivilizinfr the Indians, wl4}i the iiope of- 
e\critually into^rratinj:!: thoni into the American way of life. This avus 
cf>nsi<I(*red the In^st way to prtv^erve peace aTitl luai^itain frien<lship 
with the tribes. Tlowevjt^r, in ISlT, a bill was i^itroducecl into Con <rre.ss 
Mdiirli was s^pccifically desi^rned to provide for the civilization of the 
Indians adjoininrr Ithe frontier -settlements. Tt was a, proposal to alle- 
viate the Indian problem by establishing schools amonp: the frontier 
tribes, basteninir ttuMr acce[>tan<'e of civilizinl life. .Vs eventually passed 
on ]Nra*r<d; 1SH>. this bill establislied the Civilisation Funil which 
<)fTiM"(Hl to^riv*^ finaiuMal su;>port to T*idiirl(Vis <ri^onps and interested in- 
dividuals who wouhl work antbteach amon*:: the Indians. 

'FIu^ Senr4te ("onnnittet^ on Ii^djan AtVairs reporte<l <>n t]n^ bill on 
.Fanuary l>»lS,and expressed the serUinu^nt o f t hat body t o Ix^ : 

YV»ur <M>niniitt<n'* fiirMirr rt^ports that tht\v enii>:i<Ior j^ui>i>Iy injr tiu" Indian tril>#v^ 
with siieb :irtiflt*s of niort^handiso aro i\i.-t^oss.i\ry to moot tlunr i>rossin;r wnnTs 
in ijfit *mly an at-t of humanity, but of sound national policy : and tliat ovory 
nioMsnro t isn i; wfMild tiMid t<^ < ivilize those savairi* rribos on;::ht to lyo imrsnod by 
t]ii* l_*Mit»'<l St:it#'S. Your <*oinnnttoo aro iiuluct^tl -t o bi-lit^vt" that n<ithiu;r which it 
iM in.: ho powor of r ;o\-t*rnniorit to do would h:ivo :i more dirwt ton<lency to i)r<V 
duo,' this fb'sirabJc objt-cr th:in thi" t'stuhlishinont (►f !^<-hools at convenient an<l 
snfo i»I;u*o< :inT>ri:rst t hoso trih^'S frien<ny tu t:s. ... In the prcsout s^tate of our 
c*mntry, i>rtr- oT two thir*;^s Nocni** to he noorss;ir>* : <Mth**r that tho.^t* son.s of the 
forest should Jm- mom 1 i :^.od or ext crni i na to<I. Ilninrinity" would rejoice at the 
fornion but shrink with horror from tho lattor. 'llit into the hands of their chil- 
<lron tlio primer anfl the 1k>c. a'nd t^Jioy will naturally, in time, take hold of tlie 
ploM'^b-: and. as tHoir niimls h^'corric onli;rlit cnc<l and cxi>and, t lie Hihle will lu- 
I I^.oi r book, and they will i:r<^w up in habits of morality and industry, leave the 
<-has*^ t*> t h^sc whost- minds a ro lc5^s j?ulti vated. and become u**oful nienihors of 
society.^ 

'This a.-r i.^ most siiTTiUiean^ wit !^ ri^iZ'Ard to t lie ftMh-ral r'^s]^onsibil ity 
for Tiblian ed'i'^Mtioii. Tt i> the fi!>t leizislat i\'e action taken by the 
I'niteil States wliieh dm^ not refct; to anv tivaty or treaty-related re- 
sponsibi iity. but instc^a.i ^assumes foi* t he T^T^ited States a general obi i- 
.iration foT- th<* ei vi 1 izat ir>n of iho Tt^dians, \\'ith t\i\ eye to sTibseqnently 
itirf^rporate them into tlie mainstri^am of Amerii-an life alleirc^dly to 
prevent tlieir extinetion. Thus, the act extends the Federal respoti- 
sibdity for Indian e<bication xind civilization to all tribes*: 

The conrt.s have heltl that thiis statute covers :ill tribos whether tliey held any 
tn»aty rclati»>ns with the T;nitc<l States or not and from thi.-^ statute conn-'S the 
nnt^iority of the fedenil jrovernnient to x>rovide services for all Indians, reprardless 
of location or previous le^^^al relation>=Iiip with the United States,*^^ 

Federal concern about the i:)otential imj:)act of the Civilizjft ion Fund 
instiir^^ted tlie first fedi-ral investiirat ion of. the conditions of In- 
dians. Tti 1^'2:2^ IJt^verend de<]iibah Moi^se was instriu-ted by Secre- 
tary of AVa'r *Tohn C\ C^illioun to UKike an inspection of the tribes and 
to ascertain tlieir <rener:il conrlitif:»n as well as^ their pt^oirress in edu- 
cation. I^e^•erend ^rf>i-se was funded from the Civilization Fun<l since 
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he was commissioned for the purpose of assessing the use and needs of 
*that Fimd and to make recommendations on further progress in the 
plan for civilizing the Indians^ . - . ^ ^ 

I>r. Morse's journey took him to tribes in Xew England, Xew York, 
the IVEchigan and North West Territories, Indiana. Illinois-, Kentucky, 
I^ennsylvania^ Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia. Florida, Alabama, 
IMississippi* and Tennessee* lie reported that so-called ^'education fam* 
ilies'^, usually associated with missions or religious denominations, 
were to be ^^he great instruments in the hands of the government, for 
Educating and civiHzing the Indians*" ^ He recommended against any 
government attempt to discontinue or decrease the appropriation for 
civilizing the Indians, and added that it should be increased to accom- 
modate £>r additional requests for financial support from the govern- 
ment by religious societies .iiT^their^. attempts to enlarge their work 
among.the Indians. 

The availability of the Civilization Fund had encoui^aged and sus- 
tained some religious groups who would otherwise have been forced 
to abandon their Indian work. Each year several applications had to 
t>e refused because the fimds had already been committed. However, 
Congressional feeling towards retrenchment engendered discussion on 
the expediency of repealing the Civilization Fxmd Act by the House 
Conimittee on Indian Affairs in 1824- They stated : 

Tlie ci^lLzation of the Indians liiis been viewed as a woi^ of jrreat nrttioiial 
importance, by many whose talents, and- public services have rendered illustrious 
the 'annals of our country. This was an object of ^reat Solicitude with -Wash^ 
in^on, and to aU who have succcj&ded him. ... More money was expended, in 
protecting^ the exposed i>arts of our country; from Indi£Ett depredations^ during 
the late war, than wotild be required," if judiciously applied^ to secure the great 
plan of Indian civili2Mition. • . - From the various lights in which the committee 
have viewed the policy of this law, they are convinced that it is founded in justice, 
and should not be repealed.^ - . ■ , - 

The Committee report further expressed the underlyino^ philosophy 
behind the government policy^ "Tlie Indians "are not now, what they 
once were . . . they must be civilised, or 'exterminated ; no other alterna- 
tive exists:" ^ 

Seven years after the passage of- the Civilization Fund* Thomas ]VIc- - 
Kenny, head of the Office of Indian A^airs, stated i - 

Tbe amoont of demands for tbis year a^rainst the provision of $10,000 on 
account of education of Indian children, as per act of Marcli.3» 1819; appropriat- 
ing: tbat snm for the civilization of the Indian is $13,7S3,33^y^. . . . The surplus 
in the first years after the passajre of the act was considerable, but it had be- 
<=come reduced in the last year to $3,550.00 ; and now the ^hole of it is absorbed.^ 

He noted that '^^hundreds of Indian children are turned away, annually, 
from those nurseries kindness, for want of ability on the part of the . 
superintendents to ^ceive them.'' 

« JedldlalL. Morse; "A Report to the Secretary of War of the United States on Indian 
AffalrsK," Is^ew :srork ; A. ^elly, 1970, p. T9. (See Appentllx 3 for Statistics conected by 
Rev, Morse.) . ^ ■ 

**C*S. American State Papers. lSl5-lSliT/* IStli Conjr.. 1st Sess« Xo, 203* VoL 2. 
Indian Affairs. See also, U.S. ConcresH, Sonse. Committee on Indian Affairs, Report 
No. 92, IStb Conj?., 1st Scss- 1824, Cons. Serial Set #106. 

a^n>ld, 

"U.S. r>epartment of tlxe Interior, *'Annnal Report of tlie Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs to the Secretary or the Interior for the year 1S26/* p. 35. 



iMcKeimcy sug<^ested that' after the Indian children had finished 
Tli&ir iztstruction and were capable of taking care of themselves that 
^^secthsifLS of land be mven to them, and a suitable present to commence 
^wdth, of agricultural or ot^her implements suited to the occupations'' 
in'wiich they wish to engage.^^ ' ' 

By 1S30, 1,512 students were receiving aid from the Civilization 
Fund. The chart indicates that 52 institutions **tve re operating f.rom 
Vermont and Maine irf the Xorth to [Mississippi in the South and Ohio 
in the West. - ' 

The development of these initial educational endeavors had occurred 
while Concessional sentiment was building and the debate was form- 
ing aroxmd the question of removal* At the same time^ as the Govern- 
ment was actively moving towards civili2ing (i-e,, assmiilating) those 
Indians who weje willing^ it wa§ also pursuing a course towards remov- 
ing (i-e-, isolating) those who would not accommodate themselves to 
white 'dominance and expansion. Since the very creation of the XJnited 
States Government, both lExecutive and Congressional officials had 
wrestled with the ctuesticto of whether the best course was to assimilate 
or isolate the Indians, regardless of whether these options might both 
be unacceptable to Indian people themselves'. The TJnited States was 
not inclined to modify its own goal of expansion, however inconsistent 
that was with preserving peace and maintaining the friendship qdP the-' 
Indians. . _ - 

While the Indian Office was busy administering the plarf ^pr civil- 
izing the Indians in the 1820's, it was simultaneously devTsii^^^ plan 
to remove the tribes westward. The idea of assigning the Ii^dians to 
a country of their o\vn, apart from white influence and interference 
was not a new one* Ever since the formation of the Hepublic, govern- 
nient officials had considered removing the Indians from the territorial 
limits of 'the United States. Several factoi's contributed to the on-going 
dilemma of assimilation versus isolation, 

Fir^t, there was constant controversry between the States and the 
Indians living within ^their limits* TVTiile tribes were treated by the 
Ifederal Government as sovereign political entities, having jurisdiction 
over their own affairs, their presence within XJnited States territory 
exposed them to intrusions by white settlers and interference^ of -State 
oTovemmeHts in their tribal affairs- The question of just how far States' 
rights were permitted to go under the Constitution had not been (and 
would not be for many years) settled; thus, the legal arid political 
status of the liidian tribes aggravated this situation. . 

Second, there was no doimt that the central government wanted to 
accjuire as njuch Indian! land as' it could coerce' the tribes to relin- 
qnisH, Because of the inherent differences between the values and style 
of life of the white, European descendents and the ^vatives of North 
America, there^were deep-seated obstacles to achieving a just and mu- 
tually agr^able ^solution to controversies over land ownership and 
political^govemance/ 

Third, despite the investment of the United States Goveroment in 
provisions and the means for Indians to acquire the habits^ of civilized 



•life, tlieir efforts were often not sustained when the Indian returned 
to his tribaLsocietjc, since the societal structure and^political organiza- 
tion were not conducive to practicing this vray. of life. , , . 

Finally, while missionaries succeeded m their Christianizing ana 
civilizing work among several tribes, it became apparent that many 
Indian groups did not accept them so that the civilization effort was 
Wot all-encompassing by any means. Disturbances contmued and oft^n 
th^ Federal Government was ineffective in protectmg either Indian 
■people or its white citizens. j. t. j- 4.-1, 

The idea that the preservation and civilisation of the Indian tnbes 
was possible only through their removal gained wider acceptance dur- 
ing the decade of the 1820's and becaine a justification for removmg 
*the tribes from the territorial United States. Southern States were 
'protesting because the Federal Government was t<^rating the presence 
of sovereign nations within the borders of equally ■ sovereign States- 
While the yearlv reports on the expenditures of the Civilization Fund 
indicated a decicied. expansion of missionary efforts, the fruits of their 
Jabors were dubious as far as long range and lasting effects were con- 
cerned. Several agents had reported over the years that once the "edu- 
cated" Indians returned to their tribal environments, they immediately 
assumed their former ways. The Cherokee Agent, Col. Hugh Mont-~ 
gomery, reported in 1S30 : 

* • • It is too often the case ttuit, wteu they return to the wilds, where the 
Indiaji language, manners, and customs, prevail, that they soon lose what they, 

In 1826^ a bill "for the preserv-ation and civilization of the Indian 
tribes within the XTnited States'' was proi>osed in Congress. This bill, 
a foi-e-runner to the Removal Act, proposed to remove the Indians and 
to establish a territorial government for them outside the borders of 
the T7nited States. However, it was not acted upon by Congress.^= 

In 182^, Thomas McEIenney reported on the progress of the Indian 
nations in civilization. Despite an increase to over tliirteen himdred 
scholars attending Indian schools, jMcKeimev was dissatisfied Y- 
the results and determined that the plan was "defective." He added his 
own reinforcement to the increasingly popular belief that what was 
necessary was to provide the tribes with the opportimity to prescribe 
and promote their civilized habits, in a land of their own. He stated : 

There needs some provision as a basis, on which to establish their children, for 
the preservation of their acquired habits, and the exercise of their imjproved ad- 
vantages, after they leave school. In too many cases they return to their friends, 
and losing the inducements of the missionary estabUshment, to continue in the 
habits acquired there, and f aUing in with th,e customs and habits of their people, 
thev relapse iato their early practices, and in every sense of the word become 
Ind'ians again. This, it is believed, would not be the case, if they had a society to 
return to, improved like that which they had left : or, if. they had the means gi^en 
to them to prosecute the trades- they may have acquired, or inducements toucher-, 
•ish and cultivate Che improvements which had been conferred upon them. 

The plan for civilizing the'Indiaii tribes thus became a supportive 
rationale for removing them. In fact, an important factor utilized by 
the government,, in securing, the consent of the southern tribes to re- 
al^ S. CoDRTes-f. Senate Doc >'o. IIO. 21st Con^., 1st Sess., Cong. Serial Set #103, p. IT. 
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move west -vras td frain the. cooperation of the religious societies work- 
ing amono^ them- Since they had invested much iri the establishment of 
their missions, they vrould' lose a good deal in the move. But govern- 
ment promises to reimburse them for losses sustained by the removal 
and to assist them in establishing new settlements among the emigrant 
Indians enticed most of them to transplant and continue their work. 
In addition, -the treaties negotiating the removal of the tribes made 
generous provision for educational annuities, which would ultimately 
be directed to religious societies working among them. • 
oTliat the federal government was pursuing two contradictory poli- 
cies, reflecting the underlying philosophy of assimilation versus isola- 
tion, as illustrated in President JTackson'S Fii-st Annual Message to 
-Congress on December 8, 1829 : - - , 

It 112155 lonj? beeji^ tlie policy of the Government to introdnce among: them (i.e^ 
the Indian tribes) the arts ot ciyilization^ in 'the hope of ^raduaUy reel^^pning 
them from a wandering: life. This policy has, however, been coupled with another 
wholly^ incomi>atible with" its success. Rrofessin^: a desire to civilize and settle 
them, we have at the same time lost no opportunity to purchase their lands and 
thrust them farther into the wilderness. . * . Thus, tbouprh lavish in its expendi- 
.tures upon the subject, the Government has constantly defeated its own policy, 
• "and^the Indians in preneral, receding farther and farther to the west, have re- 
tained their savage habits.*^ 

By the time Jackson assumed tlie presidency-, the ^rroundwork had' 
been laid for the passage of the RemoA-al Act. TV'ith Old Hickory in 
eommand-r the le*2:islative autliorization received full administrative 
support, and he proceeded with treaty ne^jotiations. 

The Act of May 28, 1830, was desif^rted to "provide for an exchange 
of lands with the Indians residing!: in any of the states or territories 
and for their removal west of the river Mississippi--' ^ The assjiniption 
had been that the Indians' riirhts would be respected insofar as their 
consent had to be obtained before ahv moving be^ran- The option was 
available for them to either <ro or remain, but if they chose the latter, 
they would be subject to tijL^la^vs of the state in which they resided. 
They were assured th^t the^dnd to which they were g6iii<z: would be 
theirs forever: that the government would protect them from white 
'intrusions: and that they would deceive government support for their 
subsistence durin^r the journey and for the first year of settlement. 

Despite^ the ^and rhetoHc and apparently^ noble intentions of the 
act. there was much Indian resistance to it and manv refused to leave ,^ 
their ancestral lands. The removal policy contributed grqeatly to intra- 
tribal hostility and division, -and eventually led to permanent cleav- 

within tribes and dissolution pf tribal life. Ke^rardless of therphys- • 
ical and emotional hardships endured hy^ the efiriifrrants^ durin^^ re- .- ^ 
moval, the srovernnient proceeded with implement inc^ * - - - - 

The triS^iCS who .were immediately a'fTected by the le^slafion were the • - 
southern tril>es. namely the Clierojcees. Clioctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks^ 
and Seminoles. It is intercstin^r to note that these tribes were Jater 
known as the Five <7ivilized Trfbcs';' since* after their removal, they - 
organized their 'territory and established governments and social in- 

»*irrancls Paul Priicha (eU ) . •*r)ocumentR of TJnlt*»d StatM Indian T>ollcv" (i:-!ncoln: 
T;nivr»rsltv of Xebra-ska Press, lD75)./p, 47, Hereinafter cited as Prucba, '*r>ocuments of 
IncHnn Policy/* ' . . 
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stitutions (rnclndin;r a ver>- sophisticated eduoatiorml system^ modelf^d 
^after their white nea^rhboi^ in the TTnited States, Having had earlv 
contact -with white settlers and missionaries, these groups niaintaine<3 
their tribal existence by accommodating!: the habits of white life to 
their tribaj traditions and customs. ' ' * 

rhiring^ the 1830"s, with the implementation of the removal policv, 
several pxobletns conver<Ted on the Indian Department which led to'a 
reorganization and readjustment of federal-Indian relations. One of 
these problems -was the legitimacy of the Indiaji Office. Since 1824, 

^ - that office had handled the affairs of the War Department which re- 
lated to the Indians, but there had been no Conarressional authoriza- 
\Y^^ for it^s existence. In 1S32. legislation was enacted which estab- 
lished the Office of the Commissioner of Indian A:ffairs, placed hinr 
under the jurisdiction of the TVar Department, and permitted him to 
'-have'- the direction and management of all Indian a*ff^^, and of all 

, matters arising out of Indian relations." This lent some stability to 
the Indian operations of the srovenlment. but over the years the Indian 
field^ service had grown and become more complex because of increas- 
ing responsibilities and administrative policy changes. 

18»^. the House Committee on Indian Aifairs reported on three 
bills designed to addhess the current problems faced bv the Office of 
Indian AiTairs : organization of the Department!! regulation of trade 
and intercourse with the^' tribes, and obligations to the Indians affected 
by removal. Con«rressional action led to the passage of two of these 
bills which significantly affected Indian affairs generally and Indian 
education specifically. ' 

The^ Act of J^une 30. 1834,^" reorganized the Indian Department, and 
established a svstem of superintendents, agents and sub-agents, respon- 
sible for the affairs of the tribes within their ji^risdiction and account- 
able to the Secretary of War through the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. It provided for standard compensation for interpretesrs, blacb- 
. smiths, farmers, mechanics, teachers, and others employed for the ben-, 
efit of the Indians, and allowed that, in the performance of these duties, 
"a preference shall be given to persons of Indian descent, if such can 
be^oimd, who are properly qualified for. the execution of the duties." 
Other provisions were made concerning the activities of traders and 
the purchase and distribution of rations and gift§ to Indians called 
-for in -treaties. Importantly, Section 11 of the act .provided that : 

.,The payment of all annuities or otber sums stipulated by treaty to be made 
to anyilndi'an tribe, shall be made to the chiefs of such tribe, or to such person 
asr said tribe shall appoint; or if any tribe shall tippropriate their annuities to 
the purpose of education, or to any other specific use, then to such person or 
persons, as srtch tribe shall designate. ' ^ ■ - 

Xhe use of treaty funds for education — both oreneral annuities^ and 
SF>ecific educational stipulations— had been the fixst form of financial 
•support for Indian education arising from obligation? of the fedeml 
gt>vemment. However, this practice was prone to -misuse, since the 
accounting procedures of the Indian OfEce and reporting practices of 
the Treasury I>epartment were neither standardized nor uniformly 
enf orced.^ Furthermore, difficulties were presented in the distribution of 

» rr.S, ''Statntes at I*ar^/* Vol. A. !5M. 
*^AJ.S. "^Statates at i:*ar;;e," VoL 4. 735, 
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anniiirics to tribes whose leadership w-as questionable, and to indi- 
vidual members of tribes whose le^ptimacy "vras also in doubt.' It was 
to- this issue that Secti on 11 of th© -fVct of Juhb 30, ISS-i* was addressed. 
The Committee assumed that payinjor the annuities to the chiefs would 
reh'eve the G:ovemment of responsibility for how the fun^s were used, 
belie\^n£r that the chiefs would apply \h em ^^to the expenses of their 
Government, to the purpose: of education^ or to some object of general 
concern.'^ -® 

Also passed on rTune 20, was the Act to re^ilate trade and 

intercourse with the Indian tribes, and to preserve peace on the fron- 
tiers.^^ This act more or less codified the trade and intercourse prac- 
tices which had developed over the vears, and^^t penalties and fines 
for intruders on Indian land and offenders of Indian rights, 
, In the controversy about the lesral and political status of Indian 
tribes and the extent of states' rijrHts durinis: the removal period, the 
Supreme Court was presented with two -cases. In 1S31, Chief Justice 
John ZVrai^hall refused jiirisdiction over- a case in which the Cherokee 
Xation objected to the state of Georcria extending: its laws over their 
afTains. as they lived within the borders of fhat site* Deliverinjr an 
opinion in ti^o case of 07t^roJcee v. Qeorgia^ he stated that the Inciian 
tribes wore ^^domcstic dependent nations" whose rela-tionship to the 
TTnited States Government "resembles that of a. ward to its -jruar- 
dian/* '^'^ Althourjh.it asserted the riirhts of the Cherokees to be an 
independent, self-<roverninjr nation, entitled by treatv stipulations to. 
the protection of the TTnited States, the decision left the Cherokees 
defenseless auainst the encroachment of Geor^ria. 

^ Havin<r failed in 1S31. the Cherokee Nation anain attempted to 
l^revent Geor<rirt from extending: its jurisdiction over the affairs of 
the tribe in lf-i32- The case of 'Worcester v. G-earai/y- nrose ont of an 
incident in which Geor*ria officials had arrested and imorisoned Samuel 
A* T\"orcester, a missionary to the Cherokees^ for refusins: to submit 
to the 'State law rc^cardin^ whites residinir on Indian land* The decision 
of the Sunremo Court declared the action of Georjrin. unconstitutional 
and. ruled in favor of Reverend "Worcester on the <2:rounds that the 
"Cherokee nation-. ^ * is a distinct cammunitv-, occupying/its own ter- 
•ritor\', with boiindaries accurately described^ in wHich the lliws of 
Geor^ria can have no force. . . ITowcvor, existing- law prevented 

enforcement of that decision.*^ / ' _ _ 

T^espite the fact that these two cases further defined the political 
character and leg-al status of Inciian tribes, the removal of the Zndians 
and tlie concomitant federaTrv-siipported civilization efforts reinforced 
tiic notion that the Indian relationship to-the United States was either 
■gT^adua) and complete assimilation or total isolation, ' ^ 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs Harley Crawford decided- to for- 
malize the manual-labor plan for educating* Indians in 1839. A num- 
ber of field a^ent^ had £ugg:ested' the idea, and it appeared to be a 
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method for teaching the Indians both the arts of civilization and farm- 
' ing- He stated: ^ . 

The siiMect of Indian education iias been much thought of from a thorough 
conviction that aU attempts at general civilization, or^any hope of impressing 
many with proper views of a Providence over ail, without tiie efficient aid of 
.schools will be vain - - • thfe greatest prospect of ultimate success is held out 
by small sciiools with farms attached, in the most compact Indian settlements. 
The teacher mingles f amiliarily with his scholars, and frequently meets and con- 
-verses with the parents, who see their oflTspring from time to time; engaged at 
their books and on the little farm, become f atailiarized with the process,^ and. 
observe (which even jthey mu^t do) the change that" is gradually but surely 
wrought upon the tempers, habits, and conduct of their children. A moral influence 
surrounds and fills the cabin ■ the heads of families, or adult brothers and sisters, 
may not learn to read or wirite, but they will feel what they cannot explain.*^ 

These schools were to be operated as primary schools amon^^' the 
tritjes and later as secondary schools outside the communities, Craw- 
forci strongly ur^d that "^Indian .females^' be given an education in 
these schools^ He felt, '"if the womeii are made |2:ood and industrious 
housewives, and taught what benefits their condition, their husbands 
and sons will find comfortable homes and social environments, which, 
- in an\^ state of society, are essential to moralityjand thrift,"' TV^ithin 
'a year, the schools were reporting on the success of the numbers of 
boys and girls in attendance* 

As the manual-labor schools were being organized, the Five Civilized 
Ti*ibes had l)Ogun to pull their children out of the schools in the states 
and bring them back to their communities. Between 1S3S and the out- 
break of the Ci\^l 'War, the Five Civilized Tribes had built a system 
of neifjhborhood, district, and seminary schools. ^Vithin a decade, the 
majority of their teachers had changed from the missionary teachers 
educated in the Xortheast to local traiiu;d t-eachers from among their 
own people. These schools were financed by the tribes with the educa- 
^ tionaUannuity monies and with. grants from the t^ribal treasury. Frior 
to the Civil War, the Five Civilized Tribes were operating a complete 
school system under their own administration, from elementary 
through higher education.'*^^ 

In the. Office of Indian Affairs was transferred to the Depart- 

ment of Interior and thus came under civilian control- Apparently, this 
transfer from the War to the Interior Department had little effect on 
the educational policies. Except for the Five Civilized Tribal school 
elTorts, the role of the missionary continued as the prime educator of 
Tndian-'children. - 

Reser'i^atiorh Settlemerht 

^Vhile the tribes were being removed and settled in Indian country, 
intensivo negotiations were being conducted by the TJnited States ^vith 
tribes in the Great Lakes, Plains, and Xorthwest, 

, As the westward expansion of white settlers proceeded, tribes were 
being pushed out of their hunting and homelands. A new policy, 
an extension of Kemoval, was undertaken. Resettlement of tribes 

. — > . ' . . 

*^"*I\S- Conprress. Senate Doc. 26th Con^.. 1st Sess*. Cong. Serial Set ^3^54. 343-344, 

TlAlon M. Scheirbeck. *TrIlKil Schools Amonff the Fl^e Civilized Tribes- (1S19-191S) /' 
, ttwaitin;:; publication^ Jul3 1974» 
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-"onto reservations became the thrust of the federal ^government. Some 
tribes had been remdved to Indian territorv^ were settled and bfegin- 
ning to re-establish themselves, when the government negotiated with 
fl^t^m to move o|her tribes onto their lands. LTsually, the ari-angements 
which permitte^^'Such movements were not fbrmallvapproved until 
long after the tribes had already been resettled thereTThus^ the 1^0— 
1890's was a period in which new treaties, executive ordersf and afpreo- 
ments were made* These continued to reflect the various .educational 
provisions outlined in the section on treaty n^iking.^* 

Along- the eastern seaboard, the renmant -Indian OTOups had with- 
drawn mto isolated commxmities and were soon to be caught in the 
abolitionist scare which caused many states, particularly those in 
the South, to pass "laws against people of another color." These laws 
caused the Indian groups to withdraw even more, so that they could 
protect their people and their identity.'*^ ^ . . 

As the Civil War approached, the tribes in Indian Territo^- were 
divided* in their loyalties between the Union and the Confederate 
caiises* The Five Civilized Tribes had intense divisions in each of their 
tribes. These divisions created great hardships and tribal dissensions- 
Soon, the verj' status of the tribes, their institutions and governmental 
services were to be subiected to the ravages of war. 

Indians in the Great Lakes, the Plains, and the far West were caught 
in the daily encroachments with the wiiite 'settlers and the U.S. Calvary 
sent to keep all roads West opened. The railroad, as it came from both 
East and West coasts to meet itself, soon foimd the open hunting and 
grazing lands of the Indians had to be used as progress moved on. 
^ By 1851, the reservatiori settlement began. The Crows of Montana, 
and the Crow Creek and I^wer Brule Sioux of South Dakota, were 
the first to be put on. reservations. The next twenty years were fflled 
with enforced reservation settlement of Indian tribes and a radical 
change in their legal statiis. As the Civil War ended,. an- overriding 
concern of the federal government was, to clean up the Indian-Bureau 
iajad bring the remaining hostile Indians onto the reservations. :]^^-the 
military organized their campaigns to do this. General tJlysses S. 
Grant became the President of the United States. 

His new policy was to become knovm as the "Grant's Peace Policy.^' 
He g^ave the military orders to break up the Great Siou:x Keserves and 
bring their hostile chiefs back, lie also turned to the chui^ches and 
asked them to take up the civilizing and educating of these Indian 
people. In 1S69, Grant appointed a Board of Indian Comrhissioners to 
serve without coniTpensation, except for their expenses "to cooperate as 
an inspecting dnd advisory body . . - in matters concerning Indians 
under federal supervision?''*^ Although the Board was organized to 
supervise the buying of ' various supplies for the Indian Bureau, its 
influence touched the administration, organization, and appointment of 

*otj,S, Congress. House Report In KelAtion to tlie PJresentatlon aiid 'ClvlUzatlon .of the 

Indians, ^pra, note ^ , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

-•^Jack Greenber^r. "States and Their lAWS of Color. ' , ^ ^. oi-n 

^ "AnnHal Report of the Commissioner of Indxan Affairs for the xear 1SC9» supra 

note 25» p, 4—5- ' ^ 
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SLS^entSj teachers, and farmers as well as the philosophies and policies of 
the next sixty- four years of Indian affairs.^^ Initially, the Board paid 
closest attention to supervising Jbuying supplies for Indian reservations 
and to recommending the various agents to be employed- It was during 
this period that the various Board members took the responsibility pf 
hiring various agents of high Christian character.^° These agents rep- 
i-osent^d the various Protestant denominations and served as the 
antecedents of the ^*civilizing and Christiani5:ing'' influences seen in- 
many Indian tribes today. The following groupa were assigned to 
reservations: 

RoJieious group Name of agencies and location 



Hicksite Friends Great Nemaha, Omaha, WmnebagOr Pawnee, Otoe and 

Sante in Nebraska. 

Ofthotop Friends - Potawatomi, Kaw^ and Kickapoo in Kansas: Quapaw, 

< ' Osage, Sac and Fox, Shawnee, Wichita, Kiowa, and 

_ I Upper Arkansas in the Indian Territory, 

Baptist Cherokee and Creek in the Indian Territory: Walker 

^ River and Paitrte in Nevada; and Special in Utah Ter« 
^ ' ritory - ' 

Presbyto/jan Choctaw & S^inole in the Indian Territory : AlhiQUJui, 

Navajo, Mescalero Apache, and Tulanosa in New 
Mexico Territory; Marquis Puebto in Arizona'Ter- 
nlory; Nez Perce in Idaho Territory; and Uintah 
Valley in Utah Territory^ 

Christian Pueblo in New Mexico Territory and Ncah Bay in 

WashinjEton Territory. 

Methodist Hoopa Valley, Round ValJey and Tulc Rjver Fn Cali^ 

fornia; Jfakima, Skokamish and Qumault jn Wash- 

injzton Territory; Warm Springs. Silitz and Klamath 

In Orcfion; Blackfect, Crow, and Mdk River in Mon- 
^ tana Territory; Fort HaU m Idaho Terrdory; and 

Michigan in Michigan. 
Catholic _ — Tuialup and Colville in Washington Territory: Grand 

Ronde and Umatilla in Oreton, Grand Rrver and 

Ocvirs Lake in Dakota Territory;- and Flathead in 

Montana Territ&ry* 

Reformed Dutch Colorado River, Pima and Maricopa, Camp Grants, 

Camp Verde, and White Mcuntam m Arizona Ter-v 
ntory. 

Congregational ^ Green Bay and Chippewa of Lake Superior in Wis- 

consin; Chippewa m the Mississippi in Minnesota. 

Episcopalian Whetstone, Ponca, Upper Missouri, Fort Berthold, 

Cheyenne River, Yankton, and Red Cloud Jn Dakota , 
Territory; and Shoshone in Wyoming Territory, 

American Board of Commissions Sisseion In Dakota Torritory I 1,496 

for Foreign: Missions, * 

Unitarian ; Los Pinos and White River in Colorado Territory 2 3, 800 

Lutheran Sac and Fox m Iowa 1 273 

Total __ __ 73 238. 899 
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The absence of Catholic representation on the Board led to the 
foundings of the Bureau of Catholic Indian ^Missions whicli became a , 
private group subsidizing missions and schools among the Indians.^^ 
The ^Board of Indian Commissioners were to serve untj.1 1933 as a 
voice both to the ffovj^^piment and the public for bringing "men of high 
Christian principles ii|to Indian affairs*% honesty in the dealings with 

^ T"-S. Department of tlio In tr»rlor. ^'Ann^al Iloport of tli*> -T^oard of Tn<ilan Commls- 
s!oners ro tli#* I*residf*nt for the Vofir lO^O/'^i^, 1-2. f rf^rt-inaftcr cited as "Annual Report 
of Jthe- Board of Indian Commissioners'* for tho<kpoi:Ifir'd v*'nr. 

^-Annual Keport of tUe Commissioner or Indian" AfTaii'S for the Year note 45 

2r>. Vol. 3. T>^ ^no— ^2, ^ 

y- IVter J. Rabiil, •*TIie Catholic Indian' IMis.sIons and Grant's r^cacc roTlcy/' 1STO-1SS4 
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the Indian officials, and a j^reater push for educational, facilities and 
programs to civilize the Indians." • 

By 1871, Congress ended its treaty-making with Indian tribes ?ir^ 
from this^ time on, federal reservations were created by executive 
orders,' agreements, or special acts of Congress." 

Inte?:estingly enough, the expenditures of the Civilization Fund 
stopped being reported after 1850 and was repealed in 1873. However, 
a small section^as add^ to the Osage Treaty of 1865, which called 
for using monies from. surplus lands for another civilization fund, 
which was reported on the books until 1911.^ The federal government 
became more directly involved in the operation of the school system 
for Indians-by 1S7Q.** 

This call for a more direct policy had emanated from a series of 
visits of the Board of Indian Commissioners to the various reserva- 
tions and schools, as well as the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. They 
called on Confess to reform and develop) special protection for Amer- 
ican Indians. JF'or example. Commissioner of Indian Affairs Charlie 
Mix noted in 1?S5 that removal from place to place had prevented the 
Indians from a - quiring settled habits or a taste for civilized pursuits; 
that assignment of large areas to tribes in common had forestalled an 
appreciation of mdividual propertv ; that the payment of annuities 
had "not onlv tended to foeter h^lbits of indolence — but constantly 
made th^n tihe victims of the lawless 'and irJiuman sharper and 
speculator." =^ ^ - 

As these circumstances continued, it became necessary for Secre- 
tary Caleb B. Smith to suggest to Congress that it would be more 
realistic to regard Indians as wards of the government.^" 

There was great hostility between the tribes and the white pioneers. 
Kxcept where authority hsid been granted to tribes by treaty to handle 
their own justice, the federal lasw governed crimes committed by \yhites 
ir> Indian country.** States and territorial courts had no- jurisdiction 
. in litigation involving the relations of Indians and whites or among 
the Indians themselves which arose within the boundaries of the reser- 
vations. The reservation s^'stem with the annuity and rations only- 
added to the difficulty of tribal government in exercising leadership 
among their people. ^ , . . 

The aiJpropriation of $100,000 was passed "for the support^of in- 
dustrial and other schools among the Indian tribes not otherwise pro- 
vided for'- in 1870. This Act brought education for Indians more di- 
^ctlv under the control *of the Indian Office and stimulated the est^-b- 
li^hmeniLQf^governmefit schools. The first efforts by the Indian Bureau 
undeFmisftaw were the establishment of day, boarding, and finally 
industrial training schools. All with an emphasis on basic skills (speak- 
ing, reading and writing English and rudimentary arithmetic) and 
mechanic arcs and farming. Clearly, the official goal, was to give Indian 
students ba^c sMlls to help them make a living by farming. As these 

» U^sf' "S^tutra^lt tJiVsc,"" 16 Stat : 5GC R.S. Sec. 207D ; 25 U.S.C. 71. 
»* C.S. VStatates at Xiarire." Vol. 14. GST. 
«= Ac^-(Sf Jnly 15. 1S70 (IB.Stat S35. 359). 

^Jrannnl Report of the Commlssiloner f>t Indian Affairs, supra, note 2o. 

^'TI S Department of tb.(y Interior. "An'aual Report of the Secretary of Interior for 
the Tear 1862" (Wastiinirton. D-C. TJ.S. Oov«>Tn,Tn<>nt Prlntlnfr Office). , ^ . 

"For example, see the Treaty with Slonx ISGS for a description of this type of juris- 
diction. 
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fbols developed, their course of studv became more and more remote 
**v>m thcM- home enviromnent and directed more to the.^vhite com- 
mumty. ■ The industrial schools combined work by usins tools and 
machinery Tcith the basic skills in English. 

Although reservation settlement continued thron^rh the 1930-s, its 
most aggressive era ^as from the 1860's to the 1900's. The forced settle- 
* ment'<rf many of the tribes caused a total dependence on the federal 
agiMit for food, shelter, and clothing. The relation between tiie tribal 
leader^ and their people radically changed as the^dependenge on the 
government grersv. To many of the members of the tribe, the Indian 
agent to^ over the responsibility of the civil leaders in matters of do- 
mestic affairs and law and order. Uoweveri the cultural and reli^ous 
values came under steady attack by the agents and the churches. The- 
schools ware used as the vehicle to undercut both the cultural and re- 
iigious values of Indian people. The schools became the battle^oimd 
and the children became the target of this new policv of ciVilizin^ and 
settlmg the Indians. ' ' „ 

' Allotment Period 

' As soon as the reservations were under the control of the Indian 
i3ureau, certam members of Congress and the Board of Indian Com- 
mi^ioners began advocating for a more hunianitarian and civilizino- 
pelicy towards American Indians. " ^ 

Secretary of Interior Carl Schufz recommended in 1877 "an. allot- 
ment to heads of families on all reservations for "the ^njovment and 
pnde of individual ownership of prcSpertv being one of the most effec- 
tive civilizing agencies." The momentum for such a policv appears 
to have started'm the late ISSO's with various treaties and laws issuing 
patents and certificates of allotments to individuals.*^*' 

- Throu/?hout the 1870*3 and ISSO's, all the Commissioners of Indian 
Affairs called for legislation supporting allotment except Francis 
Walker. The theory among the Indian agents and officials were that 
allotment would break up the reliance on tribe and communitv and 
produce individualism and pride. It was also seen as a meansi,for pro- 
moting citizenship among the Indians. All of this activitv culminated" 
.in the passage of the General Allotment Act of 1S87 (commonly known- 
as the Dawes Act) . This Act contained four provisions : 

^ 1. A grant of 160 acres to .each family head, of eighty acres to each 
single person over eighteen years of age and to each orphan under 
eighteen, and of forty acres to each other single person under eifrhteen : 

2. A patent in fee. to be issued to every allottee but to be held in trust 
by the government for twenty-five years : 

3. "A period of four years to be' allowed the Indians in whicli'they 
sl-'onld make their selections, after allotment should be applied to any 
.rribc — fnilure of the Indians to do so should result in selection for 
them fit the order of the Secretary of the Interior ; and - - 

4- Citizenship to be conferred upon allottees and upon any other 
^^Tnrlinns who had abandoned their tribes and adopted the habits of 
civilized life.*^ - .S. . 



' ne&rlnsn before the Committee on Indian AiTalrs, Honse of Repfefl*»n£atlv(*s. 73d 
ConcTPSs. 2d SeKS.. on H,R. 7902. Wnshlnpton. Goveminent Printing OflSloe. 1934. as 
cited In X),S. Otis. '*nie Pa-nres Act and the Allotment Of Indian Lands" (STorman. Okla- 
boma^: University of OUalioina. Press, 1973), p. 3. ./ 



^ rbiA., p. 3. 
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land$ remaining after tlie allotments were t<>,be purchased by 
government. They were to be sold and the fimds were to be used for 
eduq^-tion and civilization. This law was to move the Indians further 
alon|^n the civilizTpg process. The Indian was tQ become an indepehd- 
-^--^er and a citizen.^ - , / ^ * 

minds of the policy makers, the General Allotment. Act had 
— ^to brea^k up tribal life, to enable the Indian to acquire the 
bojiefits of civili2:ation5 and to protect , his present land holdings-^^ 
Friends of the Indians in Confess and the Executive Branch saw this 
law as a new way to. enhance Indian development. 

A few voices were raised in the 'Congress to state that. "it does not 
make a farmer out of an Indian to ^ve him a quarter section of land,'- 
Senator Henry Teller had called an earlier effort at an allotment act, 
'•a bill to despoil the Indians of their laiids and to make them vaga- 
bonds on the face of the earth." / 

The westward expansion and the pressures ft^r ifttitrQad development 
wer^ intense durin<r this period. It appears that the Dawes Act used 
allotment to be<^in destroyin^^ "the re^rvation and op^nin^j uf> Indian 
lands . . • (it) was established a? a human and prof^r^sive method of 
maki n way for the '^westward niovement'." ^ 

As allotment took hold, the foundation of Indian tribal life was 
shaken to its root* The -clans were separated, land was divided, and 
tribal authority was defied- As the lands- were ^tHotted, tribal member^ 
were <^*ren citizenship, and tribal authority bedame overshadowed by 
.the federal agents. This was the era during: which t;he f^ovemment 
officially recorded Ij;idians by* af^enc^^ who :Svear citizen's dress, live 
in honses. send their children to schools, attend church on the 
Sabbath,"^- 

.Ehirini]: this period, the irrowth of the off- reservation boardinpr 
school? beiran in earnest. These schools had a? their main objective to 
make Indians like whitemen. Commissioner of^ Indian Affairs stated: 

Tlie Indian child must be taught many things Trtaicit' come to the white child, 
because .Qf environment, without the schoolmaster's aid. From the day of its birth, 
the child ot civilized^ parents is constantly in ^!ontact with civilized modes of 
life— of action^ thought, speech, dress — and is snrromided by a thousand /bene- 
ficient influenc^sf^tt^^UjiveiC. o;>erate npon -the child of the. sava^re parenta^je, 
who, in his birth 5M^^^^5t«npassed by -degradini? atmosphere of supergtition 
and of bgjt-bariani^nJ^^gSti^SD^ conditions of his birth he must be led in his 

early years into the environments of civilized domestic life. And he must be thus 

led by the school teachers**" 

^ ^ - t- 

It was during:" this time* that Colonel Richard Pratt started Carlisle, 
one of the most famous of the off -reservation boardinr? F:chools. TTe felt 
that within' three +o fiv<* year^, Indians could be assimilated if America 
went about it with force'. TTis plan called for scatterin*? nine Indians 
-to n (-mirrty throufjhout tjie country.** . ' , 

Dnrinir this period, the schools stressed characiter, industrial tram- 
ih£r/nnd'ipdividualif=m. Tlie outins: system of placin<? students to live 
rnd v.-ork for white families was started at these Schools. \ ^ 

^ fhiff.^ n. 1 2 

FTotiVie K>port^l576. -♦fith Con^r- 2d Sens*. Con;r. Serial lOriS. p. S. 
*w Confrr^sFional Rf^cord. Vol. 11. 'OS? (January. 26. ISSD- 
^Orj«, op. ,^it., p- 32, 

•*AnnnAl Report of Comcnissionpr of TndLin Afffllrs for the Tear 1S5;S/' supra. Hv^re 
'^'^^ I^ko'Mohonk "Conference Proceed! njrs/' ISS^. p. 4G— * ' 



Tliis was also the time the superintendent of Indian schools was 
established, a position which continued from 1881 to 1900. The super- 
intendent visited and acted as an inspector of the various schools. 
During his visits, he ^^viewed qualifications of .the teaching: staff; 
the relations with the agents : the facilities : the curricialum : and selec- 
tion of students. He. generally assessed the effectiveness of the govern- 
ment's programs and reported his ^Tndings back to the Conimissioner. 
These eaxly sup^erintendents also had their .wives hired to inspect the 
schools, check on the diets of the students, look at student needs, and 
review things from sl "female point of view." The superintendent also 
was sent on special missions to talk with tribes who had no educational 
svstem about how to *?et their children in school.'^. ^ 
" As a- r^ult.of the allotment policy, there^vas f^Dme concern expressed 
for adults or family education. This, idea was tied into^cIu£3iwf|r 
Indian adults so that they could become- self-supportmg, particularly 
in agricultural pursuits. The local farm teacher was hired and placed 
on many reservations during this era. - - ^- ■ 

In 1889, General Thomas Mcfrgan became the Commissioner Ox 
Indian Affairs. He had a keen interest in the education of Indian 
vouth. By l>ecepiber that year, he presented a special educational plan 
to^ tlje Secretary of Interior. The plan indicated a need for cultural 
.training. It also called for a more organized system of education for 
'Indian students in which the attendance would be conTpulsory and 
tlie course of study, textbooks, and instruction would be standardized. 
He also urged that vocational training be added to the Indian 
schools.^ • - - ' .... - 1 - 

During Commissioner :MoI^n's tenure. Congress passed laws winch 
permitted him to enforce attendance at Indian schools -'^^ and with- 
hold both rations and annuities- from families wlio did not Send their 
children tp school."* He also talke^i about the need for an agricultural 
training plan for Indian adults to enhance the allotment policies; 
however, no such plan appears to have been organized. Throughout 
this period, the great emphasis was on taking the youth and producing 
"the loyal, truly American bom, educated citizens of Indian parcnt- 
a.ire, ready and willing to 5ecept to the uppermost the privih^^jes and 
.all the, grave responsibilities of ' American citizenship.""' Unfortu- 
natelv, while the vouth were being" educated; their pa rent's, farms and 
the tribal^order. was disintegrating, as the allotment policy contjnued- 

It was also during Commissioner Morgan's tenure that -the Super- 
intendent of Indian^Schools became the head of the Education Divi- 
sion. Between the Commissioner and the Superintendent, the school 
system was brought-imder civil service in 1S91 and educntional super- 
intendents were put in charge of the reser\-ations. All of these factors 
pointed towards the schools becoming the dominant force in training 
Indians for allotments."® 



^^^^,S. nepartment of th*;- Interior. -"Anntial Report, of .tih<» -Superf»teiid»?Dt of Indian 
Schools -to the Swretarv of ^he "Inferior for the Veajr ISSl" (Washin^on, D.C., Tj.S- 
Goremment PrlnUnjr Office) - p. 1-5.- , ^ . , ^ ,Q«n .. ^TT" 

"AnTitial Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for the Tear 18O0. Xll-I. 

/^»rf.. the Year 1SS9. p. n.'i-ll4i 

/ftirf.. the Year ISDO, XIII. 

^ rma., xiv. 

^e^'SiTperintendent of Indian Schools Reports 1SS1-1900 for a description of this; 
developipen-t. , , . 
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Between the" enactment of the Allotment Act (1SS7) and the pas- 
sage of the Burke Act (1906), Indian, allotments and cessions of land 
reached their peak. The Indians^^'^ere Surrounded by white settlers 

- interested in leasing with a vie«^o buying Indian lands. Tribal and 
federal law were not operative grr effe<3tive durinfj^this time. The. state 

' laws were in control as the" lands passed out^of^ Indian ownersliip.Tt 
was thought allotments was to cure all the ills hy itself. Xo training 
or financial resources were provided to tlie adults by the frovemment. 
. The Burke Act of 1906 served to stem the tide. Indian allotted. lands 
were to come undqr^ federal father than state laws during the twent3^- 
five year trust period. The Secretary could eiitcud tlxe trust if -need be 
ai4.d citizenship was not to be granted until the tioist expired. 

By Commissioner Cliarles B^urke^Kihe author of the 1906 law-, • 

stated that **more than two-tliirds of tliie llidians who have received 
l^atents-in-fee have been unlxblc or unwillin*]^'t6 cope witiri the business 
acumen coupled with the selfishness and g'reed of the more competent^ 
whites* and in many instances have lost evciy^ r^cre tiiey had/*'* 
Clearlv* allotment had pushed forced assimilation and the dissolution 
of Indian tribal lands and governments* Although education pro- 
grams had been rapidly expanded, they did jaot appear to be having 
an impact on the people. . 

Although the ;early allotment period saw the expansion of the 
fedei'al schr>pl system. Commissioner 'W^ A. Jones launched a rather 
.extensive attack on the Federal Boarding School in 1901. He main- 
tained that these schools were too expensive to maintain, taught elitist 

- curriculum not suited to Indian iife^.and created too much dependence 
on the federal government. The Commissioner called fpr a shift from 
non-reser\\ation boarding schools to on- reservation boarding and day 
schools-^^ ' ^ : 

^Tlie next Commissionez% Frances Luepp, launched a cam,pai<2Ti to 
constriict day schools throughout Indian country to "carry civiliza- 
tion to rhe Indian . . . (not) the Indian to civili:??:ation.'^ 

TJie next major shift in Indian, educational policy ^as under Com- 
missioner Hobert Valentine in 1010. B\' ox^ganizing contracts with 
local sch'oal districts,, he sent Indian children to school with the 
whites.^'^ lie mandated the adoption of public school curriculum in 
the govemfi^ent schools, I>y 1912^ the number of Indian children in 
public schools was larger than in government- schools. After-1915. the 
nunil>er of goveiTiment schcx>ls and the Indian children attenSing th^i 
decline<:h^^ Two years later. Commissioner Cato Sells 'announced a 
now policy of roleasiu^r Indians from their federal relationship. He 
declared all adult Indians of one-half or less Indian blood to be coixi-. 

pefent ami gavo them coiitrol of theil; property xinder the I5urke Act. . 
-.-In addition, .all students who received diplomas from government 
' schooL-. :it age 21, were to be declared ooinpetent-^^ The desire to end 
federal <:ontrol over Iiidian affaire had- turned to nsing 'education as a 
criterion :to fortifv the aims. In addition. Commissioner Sells an- 



n>i<T.^ '*Annnal Reports of the Commissioner of Indian -Affairs for the Year 1021/' p. 23. 

/'''^ /?j;W..*-f<>r tUf} Year 102O/' -tO. 
*=' ff^ifi,. p. ir,*;, » ' - 

Ihiff.. *-for the >*ear 1-017/- p. :;-4. - ' - 
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nounced the aim of placing^aU Indian children, in the public schools. 
Congress had also passed an act stating : 

timt Hereafter no appropriation, except appropriations made pursuant jto 
trStiesrS^be used to educate <:liildren of less than one-fourtii Indl^ blood 
^JK^^^SSt Sxe citizens of the United States and the S^te wherein they live 
aa<l where there are adequate free-school facilities provided. 

The regulations organized by the Indian Bureau indicated the en- 
roHihent, attendance, and tuition to be B^id for these pupUs.^* The. 
ttiition paid was "based on the cost of education of white pupils in tlie 
schools where the Indians attend." - . ^t. ^ -r ^- 

Even though tlxis became the policy, it is^ evident that many Jjiaians 
in the Southwest still had no schools to attend: Allotment was meant 
to justify the individuaUzing' of Indian lands so tliat they could be 
brought on the local tax rolls- It was meant also to brmg Indian people 
ouiclklv into full-fledge citizenship with: its privileges, responsibiliti^, 
and problems- During this period,, education of the children was to 
brinjr this about. 

■Clt'tsethf^hip — State ^ ^ 

In 1924, President Calvin Coolidge signed the Indian citizenship 
bill This law declared "all non-citizen Indians bom within the terri- 
torial limits of the United States," ^ citizens. Although two-thirds of 
the Indians were already citizens, this Act completed a piecemeal 
leoTil process which had been used to make Indians citizens at various 
times since the early ISOO'S and through a variety of mechanisms. Ji-x- 
cept for clarifying the right to vote for many Indian groups, it is not 
apparent that this law has leirally had mucb of an impact on Indian 
cchication or Indian people. Yet, this Act was used ingreasingly by 
the government to urge states to treat Indians on an equal footing 
with other citizens for'Se'rvices and to encourage Indians to accept the 
same duties and responsibilities as other citizens. 

The vear all Indians became citizens also saw. the Secretary of In- 
terior call a "committee of One Hundred Citizens" together to disci^s 
ways to improve the Indian service- This committee zeroed m on the 
problems of Indian education. They recommended competent person- 
nel, adequate school facilities, increased student enrollment m public 
schools, and scholarships for high scliool and college stp^dents, and a 
recoirnition of student-labor programs. The work of^ this committee 
t"nis"ed the federal go\'emment to reorganize the government schools 
so that thev could offer advance work. For example, the day schools 
were to offer through the sixth grade and the non-reservation boa.d- 
in^' schools were to offer through the eighth grade. Haskell Institute 
was to otTer through the eighth grade. The move for high school grades 
were added sldwlv. Home economics and agricultural extension agents 
were added to the schools.^' Although the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
recognized the importance of this report, neither the committee nor the 

-n 

«« 40 Stat. L. 564, . -r, -r, ->-. w " 

— " ■ In the appendix Pflffe 313. - ^. ^ mm » „ — o 

of Commissioner of Indian Affairs for the xear 1S21, p. *— a. 




^Th^*Coi^;^Ut^*of*^io6 was a jrroap of prominent dtliens appolnte<l by Secretary 
Herb*?rt Work to advise him concemlnfr lEfdlan matters- _ ^ 
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a<rcncy ceased p'lJ^^iin^^ tho assiniilation of Indians through the srhool 

system.®* ■ . 

' Althoujrh allotment and the dissolution, of tribal authority ron- 
'tinued as policv, the vears between 1924-10-iS saw a irreater interest m 
protectiTi<r Indian pfoperty. The ileriam Survey was authorized m 
192G to review federal policv towards American Indians and make 
recommendations to^-improye" it. This report condemned the allotment 
oolicv and urired protection for l>oth Indian- pcoi>le and tlieir prclte^y. 
in education^ the survev pointed out the slirx-kin,^ -c-onditions oT^the 
hoarflinu: schools, called" for an end in their enrollment of elementary 
children, and ur<red an increase in day scliools."^ The report appeared 
- to wr^TG a more l.il>eral policy for the existence of cultural diversity 
and ttjhe use of education as a tool to accomplish this. 

■ With the election of T^resident Ilerberr Itoover, the Bureau of 
Indian. Affairs came under tlie direction of Commissioner Charles 
Rhoades. The Mcriam Keport's findin.iis served to stimulate new ef- 
forts by the Bureau in education, health, administration, and person- 
nel. TTowtA-er, the policy towards the allotment of land and tribal irov- 

' ernieT^s tlid not chan<re,'*" 

Duriuir this time, ^'S'. Carson Kyan. form erlTythc Kdu cat iyn spocml- 
ist witli tlie Meriani Survev. became the Directdf of Educitfion for the - 
I'.ureau of Indian Affairs. In the Miriam Survey, he had>>oked closely 
at the board inir sc-hoo]s= — the facilities, curricuhanw-t^chers, student 
labor, fond and discipline.^^^ lie had declared that they were tota;lly 
inadequate.^= Ryan sou^rhfc to, develop a more responsive education 
protrram for the Bureau by oriranizinir a <-ommunity school >^[em on 
the i-eservations : incr-easinrr federal-state e<lucation contracts for In- 
dian "children attending:, public schools: p}iasin<r out the boardin^r 
schools :,j^d extensivelv. re\-isinrr the curriculum. The curriculnm was 
to be -reorganized to teach l->asic skills and incorporate cultural tradi- 
tions and art Ijased on local heritaere. He also reorijanized the education 

. office and added specialists for di tie rent areas like home economics, 
vocational education, iruidance to assist him in redirecting- the- educa- 
tional etrorts.^"* " , . 

> Ctf/zensJifp — JFedpral . ■ 

Althou*rh the citizensliip act applied to all Indians, the federal rein 
'tionship with Indians had continued. Citizenship status had bo.-n 
impeded throusrh the various policies. The decade 'of the li>30's was 
■ to witness a renewed ellort on the part of the federal <rovernmr-.r ■ -> 
revitalize Indian tribes and communities and to pa^- respect to :ju 
culture and tradition's. 
-■ ■ With the presidency of Franklin T^. Roosevelt, canie as well r- "new 
' deal-' -for American Indians. Seci-ettiry of Interior Harold Icko- and 



"TnstlttitP for Oovorninent Research. "Tbe Problem of IndlRnr AdmlniKtra t:nn-' f - ■ ■ ' : 
rpt: N'ew York-: .Tobnson Reprint Corporation), pp. 402— 403. Hereinafter, ttiis; r<.-. -' 
will be failed tbe Merlam Report. . - 

Fbia,, p. 10-14 : p. 40i-40r». - 

W. Carsnn Ryan and Ros** K. Brandt, "Indian Education Todav.-' *'PropreKsiv*- 
Kdnentlon," Vol. 9 (February. 10^:2); p. S.5. ■ . ■ o> 

^ *"Annual Report of the S**cretary of the Interior for* tbe Vc.ir 19.'>4." »i/pr«, p. SIL 
-'J T>iitl., p. S4. . ■ • ' 

w jwd:. p. 8S. ■ . e 
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Commissioner "of Indian Aflfaii-s John Collier began immediately ti> 
initiate a new Bureau philosophy and goal for Indian affairs. 

The passage of the Indian Keornranization Act in 1934 gave Secre- 
tary ickes and Comnfissioner Collier their main tool for reforming 
Indian affairs. In descrilqing this Act, Collier stated : 

Through 50 years of "individualization" coupled with ever increasing amouijts 
of arbitrary supervision over, the affairs of individuals and tribes so lon^ as. 
these individuals and tribes had any as.sets left, the Indians have bcpn robbt^d 
of initiative, their spirit has been broken, their health undermined, and their 
native pride Kround into the dust. ^ , _^ - , , , 

The Wheeler-Howard Act (IRA) [sic] provides the means .of destroying this 
• inferiority complex, through those features which authorize and legq^ize tribal 
organizations and incorporation; which give these tribal organizations and cor- 
porations limited but real power, and authority over their own afTairs, which 
■ broaden the educational opportunities for Indians, and which give Indians a 
better chance_to enter the Indian serrice."* 

In education. Commissioner Collier sought to "improve the exist- 
ing schools, reduce and elimirtato boarding schools, and develop day 
schools that would work with adults as well as children and become 
community centers.?? A major effort was to be made on the Navajo 
Heservation to organize community schools. At the same time, the 
Johnson- G'Malley Act came into being- This law made it possible for 
the Indian Bureau to contract with states for health, education, and 

welfare services. , t_ xi * 

This l«uw permitte.d one- contract v.- ith the states rather than tlie 
himdrcds of contracts with local school districts which had been nec-, 
essary before. The States of California and Washington had already 
been educating the Indiafi children. With the passage of Johnson- 
O'Malley, these states immediately obtained contracts. The Califorma 
contract contained an interesting provisb : 

(The State of California agrees) to afford special courses to Indian, arts and 
crafts, physical and health education ; and in distinctly Indian communities, to 
provide an educational program designed to meet the special needs of the 
Indians, this program to be adopted and carried out, wherever feasible, with 
the advice of anthropologists acquainted with the particular Indian group and 
after consultation ^&lth recognized representatives^ ef the Indians, to the end 
that the firogram sS!>i take adequately into account the Indian community 
life, shall be based on^ndian economic, healthy and social needs, and shall 
encourage Indian parti cip»vion-®<* ' ■ - - 

This law formali^ied \ pattern of federal-state acti\-ity -in Indian 
education which continues today. ... 

The educational loan pro\-isions included in the Wheeler-Howard J 
Act (IRA) also extended governmental assistance to Xndians who: 
w-ish to attend non-go vemment vocational, trade, and high schools 
as well as colleges and universities. The- Coromissiofier reported ^t;hat 
in 1935, there :were 51.5 Indian students, in colleges and universities. . 
- The following professional and advanced vocational coiirses were rep- 
resenteH: teaching, 49"; physical education, 19 ; , home economics, 12; 

oss'i^or exampie, programs from thr^ Farm Security Administration^ ^*abllc "Works Admin- 
istration, and Farm Rc^jcttl^ment Administration -svere utilised to assist Indians throujrli 
I h p efTorta of Commissioner Cclllpr. * ■ . , " " * . 

House Beport 2091. 1944. p. 333'34d- 
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nursing, 11; agricultiire, JT; art, 5 ; medicine, 5 ; civil enpneering, 5 : 
Ij^, 5 5 forestry, 3; electrical engineering, 3; ar^itecture, 3; and 
^i'al^x^ce, S^^'The government's policy of l^PP^J^^^S 
ate and graduate edu<5ttion appears to have been formalized by this 
law. A, blood requirement concerning Indians for these programs also 
appearedinthis law. It. stated. 

The term "Indian" as tised in tliis Act shall include all persons of Indian 
dei^nt are members of any recognized Indian tribe now under ^'ederal 

jSSrtlon a^d aU S^ns who are descendants of such members ^'^ojrere on. 
Junri l^T^resldiS within the present boundaries of an Indian ^servation, 
and shku further include all other persons of one-half or more Indian blood 
For S^pi^^s o? tiSs Ac*r Eskim^and other aboriginal peoples of Alaska 
shall be considere^^tidlans-"" 

The Indian Bureau raoveS aggressively to cftrry out Collier's new 
policies. Ilie Commissioner himself, when Confess did not «PPro- 
Wate enough money, effectively sought and obtained moni^ from 
Sther Fede^ agencies to extend the program. -He used the depres- 
sion-emergency agencies to assist Indian tribes and communities. 
The respect for and restoration of Indian tribes and communities and 
the development of their governments were the mam thrust of this 

^*^Bv^i?39"Se Senate Indian Affairs Committee began recommend- 
in<^ the repeal of the Wheeler-Howard Act (IKA) and the reorg^niza- 
tion and deduction of the Bureau. Appropriations were reduced as a 
result of -this attitude and the Second World War Congress opposed 
the continued purchase of non-taxable lands for Indians and redi- 
rected the policy towards "bringing Indians ii^to full and equal par- 
ticipation in American life rather than prolonging their special statiis 
as Indians." With this directive, elohn Collier resigned as Commis- 

^^^ThefedereT citizenship era ^hich begin in 1934 with the full inten- 
tion of encoura^ng the development of Indian tribes, their govern- 
ments, their cultures, and economics ended under the guise of equal 
participation in American life, ten years later. From this time until 
1950, the Conjrress seized the initiative in Indian affairs. Thev passed 
the Indian d'aims Commission and the Xavajo-Hopi Rehabilitation 

^The Indian Claims Commission awards to tribes for" the taldng of 
lands illeoully brought some . early wealth to a number of Indian 
tribes These awards- were used bv Conjrressional comnuttees ^an 
'excuse to call -the acting Commissioner of. Indian Affairs Before, them 
in 1947, for the purpose of soliciting from him a plan to reduce 
Bureau expenses. Commissioner Zimmerman agreed to list the tribes 
and criteria :to govern how they should be released from .federal 

*^^Th?'Hoover Task Force on reorganizing the Executive Branch in 
1949 su^-o-ested that the^federal govern- - --t relinquish its responsibih-: 
ties over^Indians to the states and the. .x exempt status be termi- 
nated." This recommendation served to give impetus to the~ next ma30ir 
policy focus in Indian affairs, i.e., terminating the federal responsi- 
bility which was to be formalized by the Congress m J±. Con. =Kes. ISJif 
in l9§3» . ^ ' - . 

^ ATinttftl Il«»-Dort of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 1935. p.-^134. *<a c;*-+. 

T^Ti^Ser^oward Act (Indian Keorsanlzatloa Act) June IS, 19^4. Section 19. 48 Stat^ 

^ See footnote 95, supra^ 



c. x>ESCREPno>r or nrrES of schooi^ ^■EsyucA.Ti^G zxdian- rEoruE 

Schools During the Treaiy-MaJcirig JPeiriod 

Tlie very first type of educational institution serving Indian people 
was the mission school. These schools were conducted under the aus- 
pices of individuals or OTOups affiliated with various denominations^ 
Missionaries had been Iftboring for^many years among* the Indians be- 
fore thie formation of the United States, and they were the earliest 
* Christianisdng and civilizing influence on the tribes. Thus, it was sen- 
sible that the first formal plan for educating American Indians was a 
cooperative effort between the federal government and relimous socie- 
ties. TBoth had the same objectives which were tiltimately (Srected to- 
wards integrating ^'•civilized'^ Indians into the body"^ df American 
society.^ 

In 1819-^ the United States Government established the Civilization 
Fund, which offered finajicial assistance to religious societies and in- 
dividuals laboring among the Indian* tribes. While the Fund was ad- 
- ministered by the Indian Office of the War Department under specific 
rules and remilations^ th& actual operation of the Indian schools was 
left to the religious organizations. Funds were secured by submitting 
a f oxTnal request to the Indian Office, detailing what specific use was to 
be made of them. Upon approval^ of that office^ an agreement was nego- 
tiated between the government and the benevolent society for payments 
of a specified sum to assist in the support of their establishment. 

mission establishments were operating in Indian country in 
the early ISOO'S, and^the numbers increased with the assistance of the 
Civilization Fund.=^ Rotable among the religious societies receiving 
funds were : ^ 

American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions; Baptist 
Greneral Convention; Hamilton Baptist Missionary- Society; United 
ForeiOTi Missionary Society of Xew York; Methodist OKio Confer- 
ence; iJnited Brethren .(Moravians) ; Synod of South Carolina and 
Georgia; Cumberland Missionary Society; W^estern ^Missionary So- 
ciety; and CatholicTBishop of Kew Orleans. 

-Ainong the tribes who benefited from educational services provided 
in this manner were the Chcrctaws, Chickasaws^CreelvS, Cherokees, Ot- 
tawasy Chippewas, Winnebagoes^ Osages^ JVIenomonies^ Shawn'ees, I>el- 
awares, Munsees, Sioux, Wyandots.. Pottawatomies, Quapaws^' 
Seminoles, Miamies, Sacs, Foxes, and Stockbridge Indians*^ 

]VJCission schools received financiaF support from several sources, iA 
addition to that available from the Cix'ilization Fund. When laboring 
among tribes which had treaty relationships with the X7nited States, 

^ U.S, CoiiCTes5?, House. "M"eniortal of 'the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions^" r>6c. :No. a02, ISth Concur 1st Sess., n.d.. Conj:. Serial Set .^^7. , 

-TJ-S* ConsrresB, Honse. "ClvlMzation of the Indians," Doc 2^o, 203, 27th Conc.» 
3d Se^s.. ConfT. Serial Set ^423. - 

3 tr.S. Confess. House, ^-Report on Repealln^r ta» Act of 1S19, for the Civilization of 
Indians, etc/' Z^ep. >Jo. SSC 27th Con^.. 2d SeS-, 1842. Cong. Serial Set #410. 
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the missions often hiitl the benefit of f:irminj? iind mechanical imple- 
ments, domestic animals, and tradesmen sent by tlie government to the 
tribes in fidfillmcnt of treatv obli^jations. Tribal annuities and edu- 
cation funds as stipulated in" treaties were of C??fr applied for the sup- 
port of mission establishments as ^vell. Discretionary funds 
administered by the Indian Office also assisted the religious endeavors.* 
Another ma^^ source of revenue came from contributions from the 
religious associititions and their membership, ^vhich provided pccuniary 
aid, as well as livestock, tools, and other real property for use m the 
work of Indian conversion/' 

Thus, the mission ostablisliment was a self-snstammg community 
which provided clothintr, supplies; room and board when necessary, 
and instruction for the ^surrounding Indian community. Although it 
was usirally central I3' located to the community, the mission provided 
b'oarding facilities for thosc.whq lived too far to commute. The schools 
were sometimes strictly day or boarding schools, but oftcn^a combina- 
tion of both. ' ' ' ' -u— -"'^i • -T - " 

The main objective of the government and^-^-r±igious * civilizing 
efforts among the tribes was to change the Indian way of life, en- 
courage them to become settled and to practice\f arming, and generally 
to discard their native customs and traditionslin order to acquire the 
behavior and habits of white men. As part of this overall objective, 
the schools not only provided religious instruction, but also taught 
reading and writing in tlic English language and elementary arith- 
metic. Consonant witli the guidelines of the Indian Office for use of 
Civilization Funds, they also incorporated a type of manual labor 
traininir into their plan of education. It became more and more com?, 
mon toliave a farm attached to the school to provide the opportunity - 
to teach the boys agricultural and mechanical arts and the girls do- 
mestic economy" An attempt was maide to extenclfchese benefits to the 
local population as well. However cognizant tlie r^igious groups 'were 
of tlie great cultui-u.1 dijlerenccs facing them, they seemed to overlook - 
those aspects of Indian cultural traditions and social practices which 
sustained them as a people, and steadfastly pursued their work of 
'conversion. 

FoT-pmnners to the F'edera? Ind ran School Sen: ice . 

The practice of sending Indian youths to boarding schools, distant T 
from their home comrnunitifs, was started in colonial times. In the sev- ^ 
onteenth centurv- Indian boys were sent to Har\"ard, Dartmouth, and^ J 
the Coll 0£z-e of* William aird ::Mary, and most ]:>rivate and niission y 
schools had boarding facilities. The rationale behind this practice "^^^f * 
that by removing them from tribal influences and customs, they would>^ 
acquire civilized habits more quickly ; and by providing educational 
opportunities for a few, the masses would be reached and induced__ 
to chancre under the influence of the returned scholars. , . i * - ^ 



* Scrrron 1.^ or thf^-Trnde and Intercourse Act of 1802 f2 Stnt.. 13r>) prov-lried^an «nnjir\l 
nppropriatlon of SlS.OOO'to be used to furnish the "friendlV Tnd!.-in tribes . ... "with 
useful domestic animals and Implements of husbandry, and with goods or money . , , 
to promote their civilisation. ^ ^ ^' „ _ a. , i* i a. 

» U.S. "American State Papers." 1813-18=7. IStli Cong.. 1st Sesa. 1S2G. >.o. 240, \ ol. 2. 
Inttlan Affairs. 
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Indian youths uttondcd difTcroiit types of boarding sch(K)ls, varvin^:: 
in the level and type of instruction offered and in the manner in wliich 
the school was operated- The two major types of boarding schools wei-o 
manual labor schools and industrial training* institutions. Althougrh 
seemin^rly very similar* tliesc two types differ in a significant way. 
Manual Tabor schools opcratx?d upon thfe plan of education whicli com- 
bined lit era rr' study with daily chores related to the maintenance of 
the school and farm. Half of a day was usuallj^ given to academic in- 
struction in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and sometimes in his- 
tory, geography-, and the* sciences-; while the rest of the day the stu- 
dents were responsible *for performing duties such as farming^ plow- 
ing, clortning. cooking, sewing:' laundering^ caring for stock, and simi- 
lar duties necessary for the successful operation of a small establish- 
ment. Manual labor training ^vas considered very, important for Zn- 
dian children since it would prepare them for the Icind of life* which 
the government hoped they would one day pursue. Both mission 
schools ajid privately-operated boarding schools incorporated this 
plan to greater or lesser degrees. The practice became increasingly 
^>opular^iiring the lS40's when the Indian Ofllce was encouraging 
that Tndidn schools teach useful skills, conductive to an agricultural 
and settled wa^^of life.*^ - ^ 

Industrial training schools, as vehicles for educating Indians, de- 
ve]ope<\l soniow!i;it later than manual labor schools, and became an inte- 
gral p:.irt of the Indian school service by the ISSO's. They were more 
sophisticated types of boarding schools- in that-* they were larger, had 
more elalx)rate"Taci]ities, and provided more systematic training p.ro- 
gr:xms. Some of these schools were privately endowed and operated in- 
dependently of the federal government, and others were state-siip- 
ported institutions of higher learning. Industrial training schools of- 
fered the traditional academic instruction, but in addition included in 
their regular curriculum courses in industrial and mechanical arts, 
such as cabinet -making, c-arpenti-y, wheel -writing, horseshoeing, dairy^-. 
iiig, tMiloring- weaving nnd <ftTA^r skills necessnrv to life in contempo- 
rary American communities, ''^"he objective of the industrial training 
school was to provide the student with a kind of vocational training 
in order to develop Iiim or lior as a skilled tradesman or craftsman- 
Roth manual labor and industrial training schools, grew out of the 
tlieory that 'what the Indian needed w:is to be exposed to the habits 
and practices of civilized life, M^hich, once acquired, would enable him 
to move into/tlio mainstream of American society. Industrial train- 
ing schools made a more systematic attempt to accomplish tliis. as they 
actually employed skilled instructors to train and supervise the work 
of the sfuclents- as a part of the routine instruction. 

Hoarding schools^ .imder government, private or sectarian manage- 
ment, i-cmaine<l the major education institutions^for Indians through- 
out the nineteenth century-. Some of the schools which^the students at- 
tended had been established exclusively^ for tliem others were promi- 

" LT.S. Offii-e of Kdncatlon, **TndJan EdiicatJon nnd Cl^ifl nation/* a report pr^-par^^rt 
In nnfrwor to Sonaro Res. of Rob. 23, 1SS5, hy Alice C. Flotcher under the dlrpctiou 
of rhf ConimIssl<>rir*r t^f 'Ktlurntion. Wn^^hlnp-ton. r>.C.. ; Xr.S. Oovernnicnt Printinpr Otfiri\ 
l^SK (Mllwood. Xew York: Kraun Reprint Co., 1973), p. 166. 
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Ttcnt, established white colleges nnd academies in the ITrrited States. 
Here^ the objective was to expose the Indian to civilized life by plac- 
ing him in immediate contact with the white world, and to encournjro 
him to learn a profession^ such as medicine, law, or teach in<r. Tha 
schools were usually supported by a combination of public and private 
. funds- 
Similar to boardin^^ schools, day schools hard thoir bo^innin^ in the 
missionary efforts amonj? Indians, As was mentioned earlier, many 
mission schools were located within Indian comnu^tiities and pi-ovided 
educational services to the local population. Followin^r rernovah the 
JCndian Office placed increasin^r oniphasis on the establishment of 
nei^^hborhood schools, belie^-inir this to be the best way to exten<J 
educational influences to youth-^and adults as welh In addition, it was 
believed that the parents would come to accept the idea of formal 
education more readily if their suspicions and unfamiliar ity were re- 
moved, and their children Could be kept close to home*^ 

- Another early forerunner to federal day schools was tlic small local 
school (sometimes called a camp school) established at or nea,r an Iji- 
dia.n a<rency, which was supported from treaty fimds of the tril:>c and: 
operated under the mana^rement of a teacher commisisoned by tlie 
Indian Office. -These scho^^ls developed as a result of £:cneral treaty 
obli^rations of the irovernment to provide for the tribe, and were con- 
ducted under tlio auspices of Indian a<rents.^ IVrany-had farms attached . 
to them so that instruction in manual labor would bo available for the 
students. \ ' 

Karly dav, or^erirhborhood schools ns they wore called, recei ved 2:ov- 
ernmcnt, tribal, >^nd private support. Their objectives wore similar to 
those of the mission and boardin<r schools — to oncoura^ro and sustain 
the adoption of the habits of civilized life in. Indian youth. Their pp- 
marv emphasis wns to teach the riidimonts of an Kmrlish education, 
"and'to introduce their stMents to the idea of manual labor to what- 
ever extent possible. 

I>ei^e7oj>m.ent of tlie Federal InrJlan School S]/fifcm. 

Tlie various types ' of ' educational institution ^rraduall v developed 
into what cainc to be Icnown as tl>e Indian Scliool System* TToweyer, 
it was not uniform by any moans, either in administration, operation, 
or mana<rcment, The^ ond^of the trenty-makin^z: period had instijrated a" 
radical chani^c in .the .federal involvcincnt in Indian eilucntion. The 
first <j:oncral^ appropriation for Indian education, not ^contin^rcnt on 
troatv oblicrntions.. appeared in tlie Indian appro]>rjations Orct for fis- 
•cal year ISTl.^ Kach year these noneral appropriations -increased, 
specific appropj-iations .were added, and ' treaty stipulations con- 
tinued — all of which provided revenue for Indian schools. The num- 
ber of day'and boarding-schools had increased £rreatly. and the Indian 
Office wns supporting: Indians in a variety of educational insf it'ulions* 



^ S. **StatT3tf*s at I^rjro," Vol. 16, S35. Tlio foUowlnjr year* a provision was rontalned 
tn /thr" Indian ApproprlatloTif?- Act approved March 3, 1S71 (16. Stat. 544-) which difs- 
contiaae^ treaty making as a ^rovemment policy. 
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In 18859 Superintendent of Indian^ Schools described the eon- 
fusing state of affairs in his annual report^ He commented: 

The existing system of Indian education was not thouj^htfuUy prepared by 
wise statesmansliip and then, with deHberation^ put into operation l>y carefully 
oon!sidere<i leK^slatlon. It was evolved. The schools developed themselves one 
from another in j^adual- traxisltion. But, nnfortnnately* the schools did not tbiis 
develop in accordance with the requirements of any law. Consequently* the school 
Hystem which has resulted is not only imperfect when considered as a whole, hut 
also defective in its parts.^^ 

His report described tJie ^'^machinery^^ of tlie system, wKicli ho olas- 
sifi^ imder frvo cateorories : (1) Day Schools; (2) Boarding Scliools 
on JSeservations; (3) l^oardinjo: Schools Xot on Keservations : (4) 
Training Schools ; and (5) Other Schools?^ 

Tliree kinds of day schools were operating, each havinjj more or less 
^rovermnent support and supervision. Government day scliools wei-e 
entirely financed and operated by the «rovernnient. in conjunction with 
the Indian agencies. Contract day 5;chools were maii\tained by rcli- 
gi<5us societies or private individuals^ but the <]^ovcrnnient paid tuition 
^ of Indian children attending on a per-capita basis. Lrooated within 
the jurisdiction of the agencies, these scliools reported to the Commis- 
sioner of Indian AfTaii^s throngli the local Indian agent, ^lis.sion day 
schools educated Indian children at tlie total expense of religions asso- 
ciations, and so were entirC^ly independent of jthe govemrnont rogai d- 
ing financial aid and supervision. They did, however, of teir report to 
the Commissioner concerning their , progress in Indian eduration.^^ 

Keservation boarding schools had mnitij^lied nnd there woi-o f<')nr 
kinds serving Indians, The Agency Roarding Schools v/ere totally^ 
government-operated and financed by Congressional appropriations; 
and Indian treaty funds. They were supervised by Indian agents, who 
reported on tl^eir operations to the-Comniissioner of Indian AtFairs. 
Contrac^/^oarding Schools and ^lission I^oarding Schools, located on 
reservations^ were quite similar. FSoth were operated \>y religious soci- 
eties or by individuals, having received authority from ^he Secretary 
of the Interior. Opcrati<5hal expenses for the scliools were borne by 
the societies or other contractors. 

Both received a per-capita rate for Indian children attending, but * 
the mission boarding schools also received supplies, clotliing, and 
subsistence materials, furnished through the agency* Finally, Inde- 
pendent-Boarding ScKools were established because the size of many^^ 
resferyations made it difRcnlt for the agents to efTectively siipervige^ 
the operation of the schools. These schools were placed under bonded 
superintendents and reported* directlv to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs." ■ ^ 

The Off -Reservation Boarding Schools were of two types, neither- 
of which was considered to be a strictly government school, as all were- 

TJ-S- r>epartin cat of the Interior. ^*Anatial Report or the Snp**rlii ten dent of India n- 
Sohools to the Secretary of the Interior for the Year aS8!5." (Washlnjrton. 1>.C.. U.S-' 
Government I^rlnting' Office), p. 120- Hereinafter cited as "Annnal Report of the Super- 
intendent of: Indian Schools far the Specified "STetir." - ^ 

« It !8 important tcr note that each of these types of -school Is still In existence today. 
M**Annnal Report of the Superintendent of Indian Schools for the Xear 18S5/' Bupr<m 
note lO^ p. 10©. J 
. rbid., pp.' 101>-110* " 
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imU'iK'ndcMit of Indhui :i^j:oi)oics and reported directly to the Commis- 
sioner of Indian AlHui-s. The first type, commonly referred to as 
"schools-^i+Wlie. States and Territories," included industriul, mechan- 
iciil, airricultural, -or literar\' institutions, operating ni the 1 nited 
States bnt not on Indian reservations, imdcr the control of educational 
or'niaiy.ations, and enrolling white childi-on as well as Indian pupils. 
V?ixed rate of tuition was paid to these schools "for the care, support, 
j\ud education of Indian pupils.'-^* The other kind was established by 
rcliffious organizations for tlic oxclusivc_purpose of educating Indian 
chiMren. These tschools were under contract with the United States 
Oovcj-nnient, wliich made payments for the cdiication .of the children 
from the geiKjral school apjfropriation^of the Indian Department. 

The fourth classification of Indian schools was the Training 
S<'lux>l.-- whose objective w*s to train the Indian stiidents in crafts 
ami trades. Some of those" schools were e^tablishecf and supported 
wholly by the government out of special appropriations for the pur- 
pose, their superintendents being directly responsible to the Comniis- 
siono!- of Indian Affairs, to whom they were required to report. Other 
schools wci-c established for general -educational purposes by religious 
or educational organizations and i-cceived a pcr-capita payment for 
Tn< I iaTii students enrolled.^* , , , -r -,- o i i 

' Fin:i41y, the schools designated as^'other ' by the Indian fc>chooi 
Superintendent inchtdod^tlic schools of the Five Civilized Tnbcs in 
Indian Tcrritorv, vt-hich \perated independently of the federal gov- 
ernment and under the coittfol of the tribes, and the schools for the 
Xew Vork Indians, which were controlled by the Stato.^" 

It is evidont'that the Indian school service presented a varied pat- 
tern of educational administration and management. In -ISST, the 
Superhitendent of Indian Schools reported on the Ihdian school sta- 
tistics as follows: There wore .eleven government boarding -schools 
luider bonded superintendents. These included such schools as Chil- 
occo. Albuquerque, Grand Junction- Carlisle, Genoa, Haskell, and 
Fort Hall, all of which were industrial training schools located either 
off reservations or^ very distant from agencies. Schools imder the 
super\-ision of Indian agents included fifty-seven reservation boarding 
and ninetv agency day schools. A total of seventy -three schools (fifiy- 
two boarding and twentv-one dav) were operating under contract 
with the Indian. Bureau/ managed either by religious organizations 
or by iiulivi duals. Contractors included the Bui-eau of Catholic Indian 
Missions, the American Missionarv Association, the Board of Home 
iviissiohs of the Presbvterian Church, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Mcnnortite Missions, the ^Vmerican Unitaria^n A-ssociation, 
and the presidents of the University of New Mexico and Howard 
University in the District of , Columbia.^ Finally, seventeen mission 
schools were operating at the to^l exptmsc of religious societies." 

- 1* T- s "Statutes at Larse." Vol. S3. T6. This Indian Appropriations Act for nsoal year 
l«iS.-i included In the -irovlsloils for support of schools : "For care, support and- fdncnUon 
of Indian children at; Industrial, asrrjcultural. mechanical.* or other schools other than 
tlios" heroin provided for. In any of the states or territories of the ll^nlted States, at a 
rnTi- not to fxceod ?li;7 for oacli child." ., 

1» Annnal Report of the Sur.erintcndent of Indian Schools for the Year 1SS3. supra note 

10. p. no. 

!• /7>id., p. 111. , 

^^^^ 

",\niiT3al Report of tlie *Superlntondc^nt of Indian -Schools for the Year 1SS7/' supra 
note io. pp- O and 42-50* 
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Appropriations for the various schools also exhibited a complex 
-arrangement. Certain government boarding schools under bonded 
sijqperintendents, such as Fort Hall, Fort Stevenson, and Fort Yuma^ 
received.support from the general appropriations for education, as 
did reservation day and boarding schools under Indian agrents* Other 
institutions, such as Carlisle, Haskell, Chilocco, Salem, a»d Genoa, 
were supported by special Appropriations, directed exclusively for 
their individual purposes. Similarly, some contract schools received 
special mention in the appropriations acts, such as Lincoln Institute 
*iu Philadelphia, Hampton, and St. Ignatius Mission School in Mon- 
tana. Those, not specifically mentioned received their fundi nj^r from the 
general education appropriations. Such a diverse schedule of pay- 
ment caused the Indian School Superintendent to report that "'the 
systematic orpranization of the educational \vol'k of the Indian (is) an 
impossibility/' 

rhie tp the lack of ^miformity in administration, management, and 
ope5ration of the Indian school sy^em^ there was no real delineation 
between the levels of instruction offered at the various types of schools. 
Children of all ages were enrolled at all types of schools, both on and 
off the reservation^: The expressed purpose of the reservation day and 
boarding: schools was to teach Indian children the rvidiments of read- 
ing: and writings but to place stronger emphasis on manual labor and 
industrial training.^^^ The stress in the school programs on learning 
the Englis^i^language and becoming accustomed to manual labor often 
placed children of Afferent ages on the same footing developmentally* 
Often when a child completed the requisite course work at one insti- 
tution, it was difficult to direct him or her to tb^ next step in the 
sequence. During the 1890% the Indian Office sought to resolve these 
problems by establishing a uniform course of studies for Indian 
schools and implementmg a plan for systematic transferral of stu- * 
dents from day schools to boarding schools and eventually to the large 
offr reservation b9arding schools.^^ ^ - 

The goal of the Indian, school system had always' been to provide a 
m^ans for Indian people ^^to become an integral and ^larmoniou^s part 
of this great nation/' "However necessary' the settlement of Indians X 
on reser\'ations had soejned, it became clear that this, jwlicy was not 
lYi line with the overall objective of the Inrlian Bureau to incorporate 
the TndiaVis into the body of America- Wliilo the practice .of sending 
Iiiflian-' children to boarding schools to receive literary and industrial 
trarni-ng attempted -to prepare them for absorption into cdhtempoi-ary 
American life* it caused problems for them since they were forced to 
retiiun to communities which were 'not only segregated from the wliite 
*:3ettleinents,, but also failed to provide any opportunity to actively in- 
vol^ them in the economic and community life of their tribes, ^tuch 
of the Bureau's activities :^\'ere directed towards dissolving the tribal 



**Annonl R#»port of t*li*» Superintendent of Tndinn Sohools for the Tear ttupra 
note lO. p. 27, See Appendix O for n charf f>f the yearly nppropriatlonft for special 5iclir>ol« 
H.**-. r»flr-7-e***»rvatlon boarding schools antl certain coutract s<*hoolfi) 'for years 1RS3 
tbronirh ld4«. 

^* "Annonl Renort of the Stip<»rin tend Ant of Indian Schools for the Vear li^S-"*/* Aupra 
note lO, p, 108 : Same for 1886. p. 33 ; 1S87, p. 36 ; 1891, p. 485 : 189S. p. lO : 1900. pp. 

» See Appendix r> for an outline of the Course of Studies deslFmcd for use in Indian 
fichool«. 

=*-Annnr»l Report of th#» ^%up*>rl nt#*ndent of Indian Scliools for the Y**ar 1 '=^00.'" supra ' 
ziote lO, p. 15. 

s=* •"Annital Report of the Superintendent of Indian Schools for the Tear /tupra 
note lO. p. 1016, . ^ 
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Telatioiislnp, chuii;j:in^r the Tnclisin way of life, and rcplaciiif^ it with 
the 'Svhito luaii'S civilization." It ^'aa to achieve this purpose tliiit 
tho allotment system was proposocK and it became oflicial policy with 
the passajje of the Dawes Act in 1887,-^ * - 

In 1S90* the Coinmit-sioner of Indian Atrairsrreported his desire to 
be*^in transferring: Indian children to public schools. Ho connnented: 

Ro^lievins: that the true purpose of the Govornnit-nt in it.s <loalin;^s with the In- 
dians is to develop them into self-supporting?, self-reliant, intelliK^^nt^ and patri- 
jotic eitiiV'ns, and believinj^ that the puhlic schools "are the most efTective means 
of Aniericnn.[zin?r our foroi^n population* I'nm desirous of brin>xing' tho Indian 
>ichool system into relation witii that of the public schools, Xot only so/but wher- 
ever i>ossibie I ana iMaclnj? Indian pm^ils in the i>ul>lic schools.^ \ , , 

The Coniniissionex* reported that lie had- contacted several states a rrd 
territories haviiii; lar^re Indian popiihitions under federal supervision 
and requested "that their superintendents of public instruction co- 
operate with the fe<leral <;overnnient in tlie education of their Indian 
childreii. lie onere<l to ne«i:otiate contr^u-ts with loc^il school districts 
for educatin^i: the Indians in their re<rions at the rate of $10 per quarter 
fru-(>n('h rhikL"'" 

. The hiovt^nient towar<l public stOmols iTccived tho full support of 
tho Indhm School Suplu'intenilent who coinniented in his 1894 annual 
report : ' , ' 

the XEinin aim of my work must V>e to render tlie sp<x*itic -Indian school nnnec- 
essary as sx>4»edily as possible, and to substitute for it tlie American public school. 
-This is in line with the enlifrlitene<l; policy that l;ihors to do away witli tribal 
life, reservations, Jif^yncies, and rullitary posts ainon;r the Indians. It is in full 
v;icc*>r<I with the desire of the iiation t^^ <lf> awai^-* with tlie Indian problem by 
nssiniilatinc the Indians in the body politic, of the Ignited States.*' 

lie furtl^oi' T'ooonimended : : - ■ 

that tht* Indian X>frice should continiu^ and emphasize -its efforts to secure con- 
tracts fi*r the e<lTication of Indians in public s^jools with tlie authorities of dis- 
tnier s<-!hk>1s and towil schools locate<l near the homes of children of day-school 
-a;re. and with the authoritit^s of town or city hi.i^h schools or suifablo state in- 
stitutions fia' advanced Indian youth.^ » 

^V.s the nood and desire to intc-rrate In<lian children with white stu- 
<lents t^ontlnued. s^^vei-al j^oliries v/ero adopted by the Indian Office to 
flKM li rate ;-nd foster til isMrrhiTiTf^r.ient, , " ^ 

Pirst^ ns just inontioi^ed, tho Indian Conun issioner bejran to work 
witli --vtate school snperintondents to secui'o tliei r cooperation in the 
efVort. 1 f niore local school disti-ir^s could bo- persuaded to accept In- 
fli:iTi studt^nts. the in??ne<liate i^esy^onsibiiit y of the federal orovemnient 
to opoT-atc* :i separate Indi:^n s^-ho^ol systetn woTild diminish. It appears 
'that tiie ju:o\-ernnient was willinir to niaint:/in a financial responsibility r 
for non-i;ixpayin'r Indians, by oiTei^in^T to pay tuition for their chil- 
dren in public- schools. TJu> nllotuiont of tribal lands facilitated this 
ariMT^ijeni' As Indian and white s.^Mlonienrs became more and 



T'.s;, **Stntnt<^?i at TLfir;:*^/' Vol. 24. ZS^, . 

r.S. D^nrtmont of tbe Int'^rior, •Wnniinl Rrport of the C<^m mis5aoner of InMinn 
Nfffilrs TO tlxf* Socrotarv of tbe Interior for the Year ISPO/' p. XIV. TT*»rolnaf tor cited 
rt^ **An.TiJTr:l n^r>ort of Th** Cr^mniif^sionor of Tncllm AflTnlrs" f^r the flpcdfled yf^ar. 

m fZt^f* Ap'^i^nrlix Tl for i\ lottor fr'^m th** r'j^-nTnSssJonor TncTInn AtTniT*^ to fovoral Stato 
SiTT*orlTiton'Tont«: of PnbUc In«tr^ictlf>n roqiiPJ^tlas' their cooperation ia I n*»tt education. 

— > Tini^;: 1 Kf^po.rt nr th** Si ip#*rl r j tornlf'Ti t of Indian S<-hools for tho Vpi^^|^4/' xuprn 
not o 1 o. p. 4. 
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more into*^rate<K tin* Indian OHlco onconrrifi^ed tFie establishment of 
district anil nei^hborlnxxl schools in those coninuLuities/-'^ 

Second, the Indian Ollice beijran to advocate for the admission of 
white students into <2:overnnient scliooTs. It seemed to he an cosy way 
to inte<;rate'the two ciiUiires/ without havinir to secure the Jx^rhnssioIl 
or face the prcjudice of the local po[)ul:ttion for Indian education. The 
JSuperintendt*nt of Indian Schools had commented on tlie dillicultv of 
traijsfcrrini; the work of Indian cduciition to state control in his re- 



[Uion lo state control in nis re- 



port in lS9r> : 

. . • even in theNO instances stato oflflcials, as \yen :is the i>eopIo of these States, 
stiU lalK>r larjrely under the impression that the Indians are foreifrncrs rathe^r 
than c-irizeiis, and that the entire responsihility for this work rests nixm the 
Ceiieral Government,^ 

The practice had actually been allo\v6<l for several ycai^ before a pro- 
vision was irisei'tcd in tht> ?i»ppr<)])riaf ions a^'ts, -^ In the Indian Appi\>- 
priarions Act for fiscal year IJLU). approved March 1001), the provi- 
sion read : 

Prrn'i*!f-il ^urthrn^, That hereafter white chlhlren may, under ruloH prescrLi^ed 
hy the ^ %>miiiissi<)ner of Indian AlTairs, Ih: admitted to Indian schools on the 
payment of tiii^on Xvrcs at a rate tf> l>e fixed in sa-id' rules : Provided further. That 
^an tniri^^^n fe^*i/ paid for white children on enrpUraent shaU J^e deiK>site<l*in ttie 
hands of the -Trt^asurer to reimburse the funds out- of which the school is 
NUpportod*** y . ■ • , ^ ' ' ' 

Thirch in the first demdo of tlie twentieth century, the Indian OlTice 
liC^zan to transfer certain fctleral faril ities over to States for use in eclu- 
r-ation of Indian and white c^hihlren. As provided by the appropria- 
tions aft of ^farch 3, 1900. four federal facilities wei-<> turned over to 
tlie States of IJtah, Minnesota, South Dakota, and Colorado, .with the 
provision : 

. . . ttiat Indian pui>ils shaU at aU times he admitted to- such school free of- 
char;^** for tuitit>n and ou terms of ecjuality with white pupils. , . 

Statistics of Indian s<*hools for tlie year 1000 show that Indian stu-*^ 
dents attended public, schools under contract witli thfe Indirm OfTice in 
four States, i.e;, California. Nebraska,. South Dakota, and XJtah, These 
contracts provided tuition for the feducation of-1 14 children in 0 school 
districts in those four States* However, these statistics do not reflect the 

. attendance of Indian children at public schools not under Government 
contract. Eiirht hundred eighteen Indran children attended public 

y^cliools in 107 local districts in the §?tates of'Cali fornia, Kansas, ^Vlichi- 
tran, I\rmnesota, ]Montana, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
IJ>akota, W.a^hin^on, and Wisconsin." ' 

■ In discussin^r the pro^ri'oss of the movement to integrate Indian 
chililrcn into public schools, the Oor^imissioner of Indian -iVffairs 
reported in his annual report for 1910 : 

- . • flnrin^r the last renr about -'^•OO^ TiKlian pupils wf^ro eiirollo" ' *Tie piiblic 
schools. . . The office is wininj^ to pay a i)er cajiita tuition e<iu:: ainouat 



^'••\nnii.Tl "n<^nort t->f t';e Siir*rTJritoniTpnt of Inrllan Sch^^pls for , tli T' ^tipra 

ticiTp^ pp. r:-4, *- - 

"Annnnl Hcport of tlie Cr)ninilssIon^r nf Tnelian AfTnJrs fnr the Vf^nr 1000/' f^tpvn 

I'-S. -^Statutes at r*ar;re/' Vol. 3o, 7S1. 

"***.\nntjnl R^^p-^rt of the Comnaisslonor of In^llnn ArTnirs for the Voar lOOD/' ^npra 
note I^r*. pp. S4— S6. 
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app<)rtloxiecl by the State or county per pupil for all Indian pupils eiiroUeil in the 
public scliools who«e parenta are not taxpayers*. 

A» the districts In which Indian reservations are situated become more thirkly 
settled the distribution of pul>lic schools is goinp: to be much more extensive, and 
the opport tin! ties for the Indians to attend public schools will be ;?rejitly 
4ncreased." 

It is' obvious that this movement containe(i the roots of tlie evi'iitual 
adoption of the •Toiinson-O^Mailey A<'t, which allowed states to contract 
with the federal g:ovcmment for education of their Tn<lian i-itize^is, 
Witli tlie passa<j^c of the Citizensliii> Act iu 1024,^^ all .Indians were 
made citizens of the United States, and consequently, citizens of t!;e 
states in which they residecL Givci> this\le<jral' status, it was lo^j^ic^al tliat 
the federal government woidd look foi* greater state cobju'^iation for' 
Indian education, since it was a leSponsibjlity of each state to provi<le 
ed^ncation for its citizens. In addition, it facilitated assimilation of 
Indians inro AmQricrm lifcv as well as helped to relieve tlie federal 
^overnrncnt of direct responsibility for Inclian education. 

It appears that frona earliest times the educational institutions 
serving: Indian people have oj^erated eitlier :ipart from or in o[)posLtion 
to (or l>oth) Indian cultnral and community develo[)mcnt- A<^ain and 
a*^ain government officials declared that tlie^ndian nnist be chang'ed in 
order to become part of the American society. Cont iiuionsly, tht*y 
neglected to ntilize the possibility of wdrkin^j: within existing Indian 
social and political institutions and le^il systems to a^j^ist them in 
adapting" to tlie dorniTiant ^'ultuie-. Xlnis th<^i*e lias been 1\a systematic 
effort to preserve those traditions, custoi:;s nn<l societal structures 'SUi>- 
portive of Indian culture and expressive of Indian idei^tity. 

Tlie boardin<r school is perliaps the most striking: example of this 
tracric neglect. I5ut^ it/is apparent also in laws for coni]:)uIsory school 
attendances^" standards for uniform <lress. strict lailes for i^iilitaristic 
discipline and stringent behavior 'i>atterns, ' and forced nse of the 
Knirlii^^h lan^napre both' in and otit of^schpoL 

As reiterated by 'nearly every/Vio\x*rnment. of^i'ial since President 
^Vashington, the ultimate goal of tl'LC iroAermnenf in its Indian rela.-r^ 
tions^ Avas their eveiitiial assirAilat ion -I'litQ t he bociy of Amci^ica-Tr-on*' 
white man's terms. Tlie In^Iian schtiol systein was seen as a means to this 
end, and it was ]ioj>ed tlTat subseqne*nt]y federal scliools woidd^Ho 
l<5iiger be necessary as Intlians would be attentHng public schools just 
as" other <*itizens of tlic T'nit4>d States. 

^ •'Annu/il Report of the- Commissioner of Indian -Vffiilrs for the Tear lOlO/' supra 
not** 25. p. 15- > 
^ U.S. •Statutes at Larce/' Vol. 43, 255' 

^ Laws Tor compulsory scbool attendance were Included In various appro;»rlatJonR 
acts In tbe 1890's as tlae Indian Office attempted to strengthen Its rej^ulatlons in tlifs 
r**irarcl. In 1891, the Indian. Appropriations Act anthoriz**d the Commissioner of Indian 
AJTalrs ■•Malwi& and enforce - . . sueli niles anfl rf^fni lations :is \vin secure the attend;in<-o of 
Indian children ... at schools . . (SfJ Stat, 9S0). In 1893, another provision was Included 
In the Appropriations Act which permitted the Secretary of the Interior to withhold ratlotis" 
nnd other supplies and annuities from Indian families who would not send their chil- 
dren to school <27 Stat- S12>. However, this was to apply only to children attenctlii;* 
reservation schools, as the followinff year the Appropriations Act Incorporated a provision 
dlsnllowlDg" the removal Indlajn children to schools outside their reservations and It 
forbade any attempt to influence parental consent in this matter by withholdinc rations 
or annuities (2S Stat, 2S6). ' ' ' 



D. x>r HiSTOKic-^ -rr^. or toerai. apstjoi-klvtion-s. for ixdi^N" 

EDtrcATio^f *■ . * J! -: 

Because of the nature of the relatioiisliip between Jhe federal g>v^rn- 
nxeut aiSTlSdian trfl>es during the treaty-xnakois ^^^^^^l^^^^^t^ 
foTlpral fijiaiKial support for Indaan education dep^ed from treaty 
obH^tio^ fo io^ireducat services. Federal mvolvernent .tv^ 

cUa^te^ed by idiosyncratic -a-rcements . with va.rious tnbes, 

^comprehensfve inxitstandard P^^f 
'Tiiei^ is a conspicuous lack of substantive legisla^ion^ncer^in-^^^^ 
education in the nineteenth , and early twentieth c^^^unes Only two 
W-^s^werl enacted in the ISOO's wliich can be considered to provide 
d\^ct C^^essio^^^^ authorization for f ede^l involvement in Indian 
education and which permit appropriations for that V^JVOse^ ;«volve- 
The first piece of substantive legislation to authorize ^^^f^J ^^^^^ 
u.e^ and tS commit federal ^^^9^^- ^^^^^^^'^^^^^ 

■FoT- TTidiau r>eor>le was the Tr-ade and Intercourse Act of IbO^- section 
KoviSed'^^&io^OOO would annuaUy appropriat^^^^ order t^ 

-r>t-omoi:e civilization among the friendly iTidian tnbes. - Ihe act 
Im^Swered the & to^providc the- tribes ^ith domesticated^ ani- 
mal^ a^rricultural and industrial tools, ^oney, -.supphes and other 
materiiis to encourage them to. become settled m their wa>;^- 
aSwled him to appoint texuporaxy' -Sor^^^^o U.o.n.^^^ 

'were char<red with disbursing funds and supplies, as weU assuper\ ipn 
StrworktTf the Indians. The ?lu,000 ^--^ "1-^ ^"nietSnes 

Durooses ih addition to those mentioned in the law. It was sometimes 
u-ed^?^^coSt?ibute partialIv to the support of ^^^sion schools under 
aienc^^ jurisdiction or to employ instructors to tram the Indians ii> 

viL'^^ce of legislation was enacted ru 1819 in which the 
Cong^TsI cTeSy dsthbli^>e^ederal 

tion The Act of Miirch 1S19. organized the Civilization ^und- an 
annual ap^ropri $iO,00<) to be "^^^j^^^r the purpose of provid- 

ing agaiJiS: the further decline and ftRiTl extinction of the Indian 



ro b*- the first ConsreaBlonal l^^d^^^'J^ Ac^ 3. 1S19. estabUp^Intr 

nidlan«. and It S*™^*",^ «?^t^^^I^^?^^I rAtlrior Office of tbe SoUcItor. "Handbook: 
t!ie C - -:; :^tlon Fnnd <n.SL ^part^ I>.C..,,Govemment Print. 

O^S: iB^K ^el^'tn^e^clfed^clben. "^-^--l,^^^^^,^T^''^t.r to whatever 
- The tenu -rdT^llsa-tloix" w« used ^^.^^ J^^i^t ^gfte ^ays and encourage them 
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' r^^° e<lucatlon. in addition to readinjr, writii>;?: and arithmetic, slioyld, 

m tue rnstruction of boys, extend tojHie practical knowledge of the mode of 
a;?ri culture, ajid^ of. such of the mecKanic arts suited to the condition of the 
Xndians ; and in that of the girls, to spinnin^r, vi-oayingr. and sewinp:.'' 

Additional repilations Avere iss^ied uy the ^Var Depart niont on 
- I'ebruary 29, 1S20, ^vliich included departmental :u>XJroval for anv 
construction costs and d sciicdnlo of payment for those : restriction^: on 
r tuition payments accord Inir to numbci-s of pupils actuallv attendin'r 
-ancl .the success of the cstablisJiment : and reporting; rcquiVcnioi>ts for 
iceeping superintendents or 2:»:-incipals accountable for proive.r use of 
. the Tunds-' - ^ 

/Eventually the Civilization Fund was used to sunport seve^-al edu- 
cational establishnacnts amonirthe Indian tribes ^vliich T^-erc opcitited 
reU^oiis denominations. It Avas also used to pay the tuition of 
icljan students at institutions of hifrher education in Ohio, Alabama 
Connecticut and other states,, and to support Indian students at pri- 
'ate institutions and academies,^ . - 
The Civilization Fund was repealed by an act of February- 14. ^ 
- however, more than once over the years Con ^rr ess had questioned its 
effectiveness and had soun:ht ^abolish it. In 1S42, the House Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs repoiWa a<2:ainst a proposal to repeal the act 
ana presented a revealing- justiffcation : 

ni-TSl r^^^^^^ Zi^^'^^ s.vstera of policy were vrell acquainted with the character 
^ or the India ns, the causes of their decline, and the means of preventing it. They 

^ulT^^l tn^th^^lt^t^^?"^ '3**/''^ Character- ro iT^^itroct them In tie mode of .ii^i-icultir^ 
^nr^J?.J^%'^/ll'Jr^^^^^^ m reading. wrIUn;, and aTithmet^c 

Vol - Indian Affair^^'S^'^T^^*^** ^'^^X^A' 1 8X5-1 82T. XfitH CoTijr.. 1st Sess.^o. IRs! 
of^^r^scu^ti^'^^-^nul'S. Fssb. 015.'"'* Confess. ICth Con^., 1^ Soss.. 1S20. JIous*>- 

Tor Yh^' f^'^n'?^^^«J'^«y''rL "i ^r""'",t.':C ^K*^ Kxp*>DdItnr«>s >rad*» TTnd*»r the Act To Provide 
lB"^^^.ri<%' ISO, Vo'ii'a.^/^drnn Affa^ri "-^"^"^'^^^ S^^*^ ^^P^rs. 1S1^1S2T." ITt^'cnn^l 
3d%^-a" ?S4^^o'T;^%-'^^;,i''^r'il=^*-;**^ ^^^^ Indians." H. r>oe. N'o. 20.-?. 27th Cone. 
r-n^T^ron A^demv* Vo^on^- '^"^;;i.^^''''5P^*'r t^^i^Icher education Instltntlnns nro : 
rorn^all ^^^l^c-r>J^I^?J^S: ^cndeiny. ICenttickr : KTenyon CoIT*--^. Ohio; 

AJnb^iS Da^oofh C^ei^^ Conn. La;--antro CoUr-^^*. 

- had b^n p4tabllsh«^ J^/^h^^-t^^ Important to not^ that anoth.*r f.ind 

tr^atT with thi AtSo-l J^^^^ rpfen-Pd to an a "clvlUxatlon fnad." Tlio 

prn^lslon In Article if ^°"<*"- negotiated September 20. 1865. contains the following 

i:^n^bn«Inff'th?Un'lt^ 1^^^^ ^"^'^J'" ^-^"^ of^tho aboTr^dr-scrlbed innd« afr-r 

/^jndred th^n^anrt °' "^^'^ Bun;^ and sale, and the -aid stirn nf thrr-e - 

/sales shall b^^l^l^^^ *ir''^JLt f*^ "al" Indians, the remalnint- pro,-Ped«. of 

^ rMnfT • ?o hwr^ii^T ^ '^♦C or t^'» rrnlrod states to the ore<llt of the 'civilization 

*vand elvUIr^tlon^f In^.nn V^-hfi .^il". SocrotarT'Of th^ Interior, for the Wlncatlon 

j". Vol i4f6S7.> Indian tribes realdlnfj -Hrlthln the limits of the United States." (tJ.S. Stat. - 

TndlTn'*Jr^ioSif>Jl^^th^'^"t ^'^^^^ Report of the Snpertntendent of 

^Vv'^%^inf^n^lU2:4^raI'^^^^ as.-Ann.al Report of the 
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Te^rded'tlie intrtKluction" of civilization amonsst tlieii> as tlie bnty means 
-S^Si^m extinction tbe remnant ^of tribes^whicH wars and w^ts arid vic^ 
.Sd^S^SedT Tliis -they endeavored to efliect by providing them wit^^ ^othing, - 
domSSlmimals, implements of Husbandry, and^ teachers- to instruct iihem in . 
tlie-arts of civilized life.*** * ' -. . 

Apart frdm revenue ^e<»feratecl by speciiic Con'oressionaT'atithoriza- 
"tion; the federal £rovernment also apiiropriated ednisationnL^mds m . 
accordance witl^ ti-»aty obligations to^. the Indian tribes." j. he pro- 
ceeds oi money from^and transactions Avere either deposited in fc>anlcs, - 
invested In stocks ai«i bonds, or hcM in trust by the Secretary ox the 
Interior. The - treats/ funds were, used to pro%-ide tlae tribes ivitli 
teachers and school-^oiises for educating their children : a^-iculturai 
• and mechanicali©<^ls and instin;ictors to train them m their use : or an- 
nuities to be used for promoting: educationa'l endeavors. 

The earliest treatv to mention education and civilization of any type 
was the Treaty with the Oneida, Tuscarora. and Stockbridge Indians, - 
negotiated on December 2, 1794.' Article III stated : 

The United States vrill' provide, during:- three- years after the mills 8*11.111 be 
completed, for the expense of eipployiris one or tt^-o . suitable persons to manage 
the mills, to keep them in repair, to instruct some yoiinpr men of the three na- 
Uons in the arts of miller and sawyer, and to provide teams and utensils ror 
carryinj; on the work of the mills. " . / ^ ' 

Subsequent! V, ' numerous treaties, were negotiated which demon- 
strated verv clear! V -the desire of tlie federal government to civilize 
the Indians through education." The treaty stipulatrons- provided for 
different types of education; for <!onstruction and support of scnools; 
for salaries of teachers ; for supplies and books : and for limited or 
permanent funds to be used by the tribes f or .educa1;ional purpK?^- 
Several treaties which mentioned education not only provided for 
the construction and maintenance of schools at government expense, 
but also promised to provide teachers' salaries, books, and supplies. 
In lS55v treaties were negotiated with the Yakimas andjvvith the :Nez . 
-I>erces,'both of which contained identical language providing for edu- 
cation! Article 5 of both treaties states : > ' - 

The United States further a prree to establish, at siiitable points within said 
■reseiVations, witliii) one year after the ratification hereof, two schools, erecting 
the necessarv buildixisrs, keepinpr the siime in repair, and providing: them witn 
fumiturei books, and stationery, one of which shall be an agricultural and 
industrfal school, to be located at the acrency, and to be free to the chaldren o. 
said tribe and to emplov one superintendent of teachinfr and two teachers : . • - 
The said "buildincs and establishments to Ik* maintained and kept m repair as 
aforesaid, and the employees to bo kept in ser\-ice for the period of twenty 
years." . - - . . ^ 

Similarly, in ISRT and ISGS. "riea^y identical provisions, were in- - 
eluded in treaties wrtli several tril^S^T^p'romising a teacher aryjl a scaool- . 
house for ever\- thirtv cliildren. The treaties with 'the i^io|ix. J-avajo, 
Crow, Cheyenne. Arapalio. K*iowa, Commaclie, lite, a^d r^a^tern 

iTKltAnU" Pt" Knot. >-o, S.-.4. 27th Coii=-_.2d ^^r«,s. 1S42. C<^)fr. Soriu.1 Sot — 

^"j4*-por HeveW veari b*.for>" the ^a.^tmf>nt of a Kon*>ral . ojiicition f nn.l^ thr- Civilization 
Frmjl rilBcretlinArv d*.r>.-»rtin.>ntnl funds, ami treaty i*tiptiIatIo«s w«;re the major sotircos 
of f»*<jeral T-pvenne for Indlnn education; - 

T.M-kl^^^.G^^'is^tl\l^^^^ educational stipu- 

lation^ t Lar;ro> V.d.^J. iflfl f TrP.itj^ ^ Ith tho Takima Nation .Tune lfir>p> 

and Uls.: "Statutes at Lar;;e." Vol. I'l:. '.iT,~ (Treaty %vlth the Xez I>er<-c Trxbc. June 1 1. IS^io). 
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Shoshone and Bannock tribes, contained educatioii provisions which 
generally read : " ' . - ■ - 

order to insure 'tfce civilization of the Indians entering into this treaty, 
ttte »ecessity-.^»ff^ucation is admittecU espedaUy of sucfi of tliem as may be 
settled on said agricultural parts of fhis reservation, and they tlie'refore pled&e 
themselves to compel their childrefl, male and female. betWeen • the ages of six 
and sixteen years, to attend school ; and it is h«;reby made the duty of the agent 
for said Indians to. see that this stipulation is strictly complied with - and the 
Umted- States agrees that, for every thirty children between said ages who 
can. be Induced or compelled to attend school, a lipase shaU he provided, and a 
tocher competent to teach the elementary branches of an English education - 
shall be furnished, who win reside among .said Indians, and faithfullv dis- 
charge his or her duties as a teacher." . ' 

'file dual emphasis of the Indian Office was to teach the Indians to 
read and ^y^ite m the? IJjyjlish lan^riia^^e and to leam to work'as white- 
.men did. Thus,- the t^igaties emphasized litera,ry instruction as well 
as mdnstrzal andv^^rric^ural traininirv* as illustrated pre-t-iously.. 
Manual-labor schools were also promoted, as domonstrated in the 
Treaty with the 3Xe-noTninee .of October S, 1S4S, Articles 4 and 5: 

In furthe!? -and full consideration of said cession, the United States agree to 
pay the sum of ihree hundred and fifty thousand dollars, at the several times in 
tlie^manner, and for the purposes following viz : \ 

L ^"^'^ appHed, jinder the direction of the President, in the estaV 

Iishment of a manual-labor school, the erection of a grist and saw mill, and other 
necessary imi>rrive:nents in their country, fifteen thotisand dollars'. 

- It is^ stipulated and agreed.,^hat the .sum now invested in stocks,- under the 
Senates amendment to the treaty of lS3tJ. with the interest due thereon at this 
5hall be and remain invested, under the direction of the President, aitd- 
that the interest hereafter arising therefrom shall be disposed as fr.:iows: that 
js ro say. so muclvthereof als may be necessary to the support and maintenance of 
tne saxd manual-labor schof>l. and other means of education.'"* 

^Several treaties we re-enacted in 1S54 and 18;'^r> with the tribes in the 
Uashinjrton Territory.^- Ah a<?ency was esjfedUJishcd in the Pujret 
^^^^ ^^^^^ tribes as the Quin^te Qfiillehute, Makah, 

2^allam, Dwamish, Squamish, Xisqitally. I'uldlnp, and other allied 
"d confst^erated tribes and bands. Similar^ provisions were inserted - 
the treaties with each .of these tribes which o^enerally- a*]rreed .to 
furnish them a^jTi cultural and industr-ial schools, as well as teachers 
teachers and supplies : / ' . . 

The United States furth^ agree to establish at the general agency for the. dis- 
trict of Puget Sound, within one year from the ratification hereof, and to^upport 
for a period of twenty years, an agricultural and industrial school; to be free to 
the. children of the said tribes and bands in common with those of the other tribfe 

">.F;.?*«lt?^?^t^.*X 5r*^?v?-"^TP^ 15, _S51 <"Tren.tT -Prtth the Kiowa & ComaTicho Tribes. 

rTreAt.v ■ 

. /Treatv with 

I.S: "Statutes; at -I-arRf^." Vol. 

'JJT?*/ wit h the" Xoi^Vto^ Cbe^nnV and' Northerii Am pahoe^ ^ay^io.^'s^sV- 
f^^^^'i^^l^'^^^^-P^^^- ^^h'^J^^ ^J^J^ with ' the * Navajo Nntfcn. June 1. 1S6S) : ■ 

Triho^fjul^ S^lSGsf'''^ ■ = {Treatj- with the Eastern Shoshone and Bannock^ 

i« Tt/s. "Statutes rft I-arjie,'" T-al. 9, 952. ' ' : '"' "a .• 

^ir.S. *■ Statutes jit X^rce." Vol. .32. 9TI {Treaty -with the "Qui nalelt" and OuIIIf'hute 
Trtbes Tnly 1. 3855) : ^.S. "Statntes at Larire," Vol. 12. 939 (Trpat|? with the M-al^^^^ 
X'^-^*;-, ^''°"^^,^^-.4.^5'^ : TT.S. *'Statnte« .at Larjre." ' VoL 12. 933 (Treaty with the 





of saf d ^aistrict^ and to provide the said school with' a suitable instructoc o.r'in- 
strnctors/^nd also to provide >a smithy and* carpenter's shop, and , fumisfi them 
with the necc^ssary tools and to empio$ a blacksmith, carg^ter, and farmer for 
a term of twenty years^ to instruct the Ind^^iis in their respective occax>ations . - . 

Although many treaties were very specifio/about the type\;Of educa- 
tional services which the government wojiild provide^ others simply 
made general provisions for purposes b^^^ucatioii, designating a cer- 
tain amount or creating a fund to fulfill the obligations. Several dif- 
ferent procedures were employed by tlie Indian -Departme.nt in man- 
aging and disbursing educational treaty funds and annuities of the 
tribes. / " ^ ^ • " ^ - \ 

Frequently, the United States agreed to provide annuities that is^ 
periodic payments of a specified sunk for a certain numl>er of years or 
at the discretion of the Congress oi President to be used f or_educa- 
tioij^al purposes for. the tribe. In 1832\a treaty with the Potawatomies 
of Indiana and Michigan provided in Article 4 : - 

The United States a^ree to appiropriate, for fbe prorpose of educating Indian 
youths, the azmual snm of two thousand doUars, as lon^ as the Congress of the 
United States may think proper, to^be expended as thg I^resident may direct-^ 

The treaty with the Blackfeet, Flathead, ► and Xez Purees' tribes^of 
October 17, 1855, also promised annual pavments for education in 

^rti<-^ \0: ■ ^ " V • ' " V^. , ^ 

Thfe United States fiiiither agree to 'e:rpend annually, for the benefit of the 
aforesaid- tribes of the Blackfeet. oration, a siim not esceedingr fiftten thousand 
doUars annually, for ten- years, in establishing: and instructing them in agricul- 
tural and me<iaiii«ilpu rstii ts, and in educating their children, and in any other 
respect promoting their civilization- and Christianization,^ ' - ; 

- jSometiines educational armui ties would be designated for specific 
purposes, such as salaries of teachers. The Treaty of l3ancing Kabbit • 
Cr^k (September 27, 1830) with the Choctaws stipulated- in Arti- 
cle20: ^ . ; 

The United States agree and stipulate as foUows. • . . fifty thousand dollars 
(\^iz,y twenty-five hundred dollars annualiy shall be given for the support of 
three teachers of schools for twenty "yeara,* \' 

Often, the terms of the treaties designated that the proceeds from 
the land transactions would be deposited in the United States Treas- 
ury to the credit of the tribes and paid in incremental sums, under the 
direction of the President or Congress and in cooperation with the 
tribes^ for educational purposes: Article 2 of the Treaty of < July 31, 
1^55,^ with the Ottawa and the Chippewa Indians of ]\iichigan con- 
tained such a stipulation r r'^ 

The 'United States wiU also pay to the said Jndians the sum of five hundred 
and thirty-eight thousand and four hundred dollars, in the manner'foUowingt. to 
wit ^ ■ . - 

First- Eigfety thOusand^oNars for educational purposes to be paid in ten equal 
annual installments of eight teoiisand dollars each^ which strm shall be expended 
under the dir€=ction of the ^President of the United States ; and in the expendi- 
ture of the same, and the appointnieht of teachers and management of schools, 
the Indians shall be consulted,^ and their Tjews and wishes a^opt^d so far as they 
may be just and reasonable.** . / - - 



^ T^.S. -^tii ttites at T^rsre/' Vol, 7. 399 r October 1S32>. 
^ U.S. *'StattiteB at I*arj:e/» VoL 11* 657, 

rr.S. -Statotes at I^arjrc/* Vol. 7. 333. 
^ U.S. *'Statntes at X-ar^e/' Vol, 11, 621, 
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A common practice in providing for education for the Irwfian tribes 
had been to create a fund to be used for school purposes, which would 
utilize the interest on dfunds invested in banks, or in stocks and bonds. 
A treaty negotiated with the C?herokees on Pccember 29, 1835, estab- 
lished a schwlfimd in Article ^ 

. . ^ ihe .sum of one liuxiclred and fifty thousand dollars in addition to tlie present . 

ecliool fund of tlie nation shall constitute a permanent school fund* the .interest 
' of w-hich shall be applied annually hy the council of the nation for the support 
'*^f cdramon schools and such a literary institution of a higher order as/may be 

established ill the^ndian country.^ * ' ^ , * 

The Trea^" of May 6, 1854^ or^nize<i-the Delaware school fund in 
Article r: : \ ^ " 



It is expected that the amount of moneys arising^ from the sales herein pro-^ 
<v£ded for*will be j^ater than the I>elawares wiU need to me^t their current 
wants : and as it is their'duty, and their desire also, to create .a permahei^t^fund 
for the benefit of the Delaware people, it is asrreed^at all the money not neces- 
sary for the reasonable wants of the people* shall from time to time be invested 
by the. I*Tesident of the TTnited Stnt«5. in safe and profitable stocks, the principal 
to remaip unimpaired, and the interest to be applied .annually for the dvili^- 
tion» education, and religious culture of the I>elaware people, and such other ob- 
jects of a beneficial character, aS^^n his judgment^ are proper and necessary.^ 

Periodically, a treaty would reserve a section of -land to be sold, spe- 
cificallv for ^eneratinoj^a school fund. The proceeds would be either 
investc*d or held in the United States Treasury to thfe credit of the tribe - 
on whose behalf the agreement was made. The Treaty with tlie Osag;e 
of June 2, 182o^^ provided in Article 6: . . / V 

And also fifty-four other tracts, oia jnile square each, to b<? laid off tmder the 
direction of the President of tUe United- Stn res. and s^old, for the purpose of rais- 
in?? a fund to be applied to the support of schoolB, for the education 'of the Osaj:e 
children^ in such manner as the President may deem most advisable to the at- 
tainment of t lint end. ^ - _ • 

Appendix G lists the treaties neotiated witTi the Indian tribes, be- 
tween 1704 and lS6S,Nvhich, contain education stipulations. To be sure, 
a larfxo portion of the revenue used for support for Indian ^hools 
before tlie lS70*s came from these treaty funds. As a matter of fact,, 
because tho stipulations" made for iise of th© funds, this was the only 
wav in which thev were legally available.=^ , - 

jSowever^ many treaty provisions f or cdttcation were never^effeCtixe 
since Confess failed to appropriate tlie fundsoto fulfill those obli^^a- 
tions.=^ If educatioi^al :Services provided by the f edera.1 goycrnmeint iii 
accordance with trcat^.^ obligations for \viiich any appropriations ^yere 
made were tabulated, it would be apparent that these appropriations 
'were far fewer than the obligations listed in Appendix G,^" page 314. 



. =5 r'.S. **Statxitcs at r^arj^e/* Vol* T, 47S. ^ 
=a rT.S_ -Statutes at X-arKO," Vol. 10. 104S. 

^ n.S- "Statutes at I>arffc/' VoL-T, 240, , ^ ^ ^ " loo/i**- 

» '* \an12al Report of the Supcrlntondent of Indian • Schools for the i ear ISSo, ^unrn 
note O p 35 * and U.S. Otllce of Kducation. *'Indian Education and Civilization/' a 
report prepared in answer to Senate Resolution of Kebruary 23, 1885 by Alice C, Fletcher 
tinder the direction the Commissioner of Education, Waabln^^ton, D.C^ : U.S. Govern- 
ment X>rintUic' Office. ISSS (MiHwood. New T"ork ; Kraus Reprint Co., 1073>, p. 

**AnnTial Report of the Superintendent of Indian Schools for the Year 1S85, supra, 

^^^Ir^'nibfe could be compiled on the basis of the Annurfl Appropriations Statements made 
bv the Clerks of the HouBe of Representatives and the S.enate for the years 1S40 through 
ibiG and 1943 throu^ch 1950, and the Annual Indian Appropriation Acts complied for the 
use of the Department of the Interior for the years 1917 through 1942- 
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•Education ^unds arising from treaty obligations were utilised andr 
disbursed in several way Sj. most notably by creating educatioiial funds 
from investiii^ the proceeds of land sales, and by paying annxiities (Le., 
'annual infitalnnents of federal appropriations) for schools or rel£fCed 
purposes. While agreements for educational services arose -primarily 
-oat of land transactions and negotiations dufing the treaty-making 
. era;; there was dn element of moral obligation behind the approacli of 
the.federalgovexmnent in providing those sei^'ices^ \ ' / ' ' 

In 1 SS4, the Secretary of the Interior st^it ed his vIclw of tlie^obligation 
^6f the federal government to fulfill its treaty responslBilities for 
education.: ' ; . ' ^ : ^ - ^1 / 

It is not a sratuity, but a debt due the Indians, incurred by tlie Govern ui en t on 
ite owirmoUoa*.aii<i^not at tJbte request of t±ie liidians.^ 

Similarly, the -Superintendent of Indian Schools remarked in iSST : 

. . . ha^fnpr Triade it Impossible for tbem to oi>tain a living: by pnrsnits in which, they. 
' ipJ^J? training h^d become wonderfnlly expert, we are bound by every sentiment 
of hnmanity' cun^ justice to teach them how-to obtain a -liv.elihooii under the new- 
conditions by which we Jiave surrounded, them,^ . 

^Tlic end of th^^eaty-fnakinj^ period marked- a change iii: the federal 
role in Indian education. The development of tlie Indian school -service 
raised the issitiB as to^how far to extend those' services* As. early as ISgii, 
tiie inspector of Indian Schools stated : ^ . ' : . V" . 

, , . askle fromx^nr treaty oKliPT^itions, which only extend to a part the tribes^ Tve 
\are -under moral obliyyatioAs to ^dve to all the be.st .means of education, Jbecause^. 
fas already said, our system of settling up the poiintry is taking: from them -their 
^jiri^^iiuit means of -li\'lng.^ . ' ^ ^ " • T 

As the need for more facilrtios b€s?ame apparent,"^ the education bud- 
^ret of the Indian Sureau increased as it^triecl to accommodate the ever- 
irroT^vin^ Indiarr student population. The ^Superintendent of Indian 
Scliools recommended in 1SS9 : 

. . - f n distribntinjT these schools, the Government should make no discrimination 
l^etween the different tribes, *Irresx>ective of treaty ol>lisration, every tribe, alike, 
should be offered the privileg^e. of educating their children, and be compelled to 
a<jcept it,^^ . ^ ' 

Nevertheless, as. most of the school provisions of the treaties expired 
by liniitatJon and treaty fiinds'of several tribes were capitalized and- 
disbiLirscd in per-capita poTymcnts* the "statutToty ciTect*' of the' treaty 
stipiilations dirainished- Plo^vevcr, a fc^^ treaty provisions continued 
to appear in the annual appropriations acts as late as" tlie 1040'*S- 

Other types of tribal funds became a<^soiirce of revenue for Indian 
school ^purposes. One major Source of these wliich was directed for 
educational (and other) purposes 'of a tribe was the revenue derived 
from Indian reservations, schools, and a^>-cncies* the receipt. of which 
did not result, from Indian labor."- These funds-, curiouslv called 



=^ **AnhiinJ Report of the Sui/erln tendon t of Indlnn Scliools for ttie Xenr 1SS5." supra, 
note o. p. ^r;. , . 

'»'*Anminl It<*port of the Superintendent of Indian Schools for the Year 1SS7/* supra, 
nore 9. p. 37- 

2^ "'Annual Report of the Inspector of Indian Schools for the Tear supra note 

9, p. 1016. ^ , - 

^ '•Annnnl Rei>ort of the Superintendent of Indian Schools for the X-ear ISSO/* su>pra 
note 9, p. 275. . • 

— t;.^, "Statutes at Larjre/" Vol. 22, sr>0 (Act of Mairch 3. 1SS^>, as amended bv TT,?;. 
^'Stntntcs at Xarpe.** Vol. 1^4, 463 CAct of March 2. IS^T) ; TJ.S. "Statutes at Lar^re/* VoK 
44. 5^0 ^Acfof May 17. 1026); tJ.S. "Statutes at X^arpe,- VoL 45. 9S6. 991 (Act of 
May 20. 102S>. 
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*^Iiidian inoneys, proceeds of labor,^' ^ere permitted to be expended 
^•in the discretion of tlie Secretary of the Interior, for the benefit of the 
Indiartlxibes,agencies, and schools on they are collected, 
subject, however, to the limitations as to tribal funds imposed by Sec- 
tion f>T of the Act of May 18,1916.^^ 1. 

iF'irtaTunri^ Iridzan Education B^t'ireeri l^TO^and 1050 . ' . 

JJ^ollowing the end of the treaty'^makini^ period andthe iricre^s^tj 
federal involvemenit in Indian education in the 18T0^s?T:he Congress 
^began to appropriate a yearly fund for oreneral educational purposes 
*for Indians. This general education fixnd as it was called w^ the 
major soxjrce of revenue; foe support of federal.<lay schools, boarding 
cschck>ls "on the r relervation^^and*^^ at mission and contract 

schools. Off-reservation b^ and the large industrial 

tiiinirig schools^ received"^ sp^^aV mention in^ihe appropriations acts 
and there was a provision, ^^^SK^h excluded them from sharing in tire 
■general dEund-^ ^ * • , ^ 

""For several years, the obligations of the federal government to ful- 
fill treaty stipulations with various tribes were itemized in the ?vppro- 
priations acts: Since many of -these contained edjUcational services, tliey 
too received- 5;pecific appropriationsV TTowjev^^ many of these included 
provisions limiting the number of years for which they would be avail- 
able* Thus, the -federal government found itself gradually assuming 
more support^ for these services from the general education fund, since 
there was no other financial alternative, given the economic condition 
of the tribes.^ ^ ' - ^ 

In addition to these ^ funds, J:ho Congress n?ade provisions for ^"sup- 
part' arid civilization-' for indiv-idnal tribes or for tribes living^in ascer- 
tain, territoryl !!l^ecause of the nature of the Indian service' and its 
pervasive influent on air aspects of Indian life, these funds (as well as 
Xhe contingent expenses of the Department^, necessarily contributed 
to the educational work of the Bureau^. These, funds were used for pro- 
riding tools and machinery for agricultural and industrial work at the 
agencies; for ma,intenance_of buildings for schools and agency pur- 
poses; and for equipment, supplies, clothing, and food for Indians of 
all ages* Education was interwoven through many of the Bureau^s 
activities^ thus supportive revenue came from several sources.^^ 

» Cotien. "i*f»deral Tuf'lan T-pw." f^uprn Tiote 1. t>d- 342-4ri : TTfS, "Stnt. T^,.. Vol. ir»9. 
F*«>r a listlnjr of the educational funds arising" under tbls legislation; see Cliart Hi» Support 
of Schools : Tribal funds- ^- 

In the technical lauffnapre In the Indian -A^xspropiiattons Act providing for the 

r**ne«il education fund inserted the phrase **not hereinafter provided for'^ <22 Stat. 
433), ^hlch remained a part of the yei^ly pro\-lsIon In subsequent statutes- The pUTpo??e 
was^ to restrict the «pendlture of the general fund to day and boarding schools.\ not 
specifically mentioned In the Act- Schools lite Chemawa, Genoa. Chllocco. Carlisle. 
FI?»mpton. BaskeU and other large Industrial training schools (usually off reservation </> 
were mentioned sx>ecifically and received lar^re yearly appropriations. The Indian AppT*>- 
prlatlons Act for fiscal year 1015 niraln Ixjclnded the following provision r '^'J^rotTiV/cd 
- furtHer, That no part of this appropriation shall be used for the support of Indian dfiy 
and industrial^ schools where si>eclfic aijproprlatlon Is, made."' <38 Stat. 582.) 

» In negotiating treaties, the government had, assumed that after a certain numb*»r" 
of years of federal support, the tribes would be ''ready to conduct their ^ own affairs and 
become actively Involved in Amerfcan society, with concdMltant privitcges nnd dutlr**?. 
This however was not the case. The peculiar political and legal status of the tribes, 
well as their economic condition* made* It difficult for them to support and direct their 
own development. Recognizing this fact, the Department sustained Its support. Th<^ 
Apnroprlatloiis Act for fiscal year 1SS5 inserted the clause. **ln pursuance of trenty 
obligations" r23 Stat. 7e)t A permanent provision was Included in 193G which added 
"educational" facilities authorized- by treaty provisions**' C49 Stat. 1T57) to the general 
educational provisions. 

« The term ^'subsistence supplies" was^ used by the Superintendent of Indian School?? 
in his annual report for 1.SS5- to refer to those provisions used particularly In boarding 
schools, the purchase of which was made **wlth money appropriated under other than 
educational provisions of the Indian treatieft**. f**Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Indian Schools for the year 1SS5/* a«pra note 9, p, 84). 
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^ In ISTO.^'Ipbn^^Vss ixiade the first <?eneral appropriation for s:chool 
pu;i>'oses for Indikn t rilx-s/S^lOO.OOO was appropriated for the fiscal, 
year 1871 '''for the* support of , industrial and other schools ^^in on ii^ne 
Indian tribes^^not otherAvise provided for. to be expended under tl^/^cli- 
reetion of the Secretar-y- of the Interior/'"' This provision marlc*<^ a- 




5:ibilitv %vas shifting!: from scattered support to more extensive involve- 
ment in providin^r^educational services to all Indian children within 
the lurisdiction^of the United Statos.^^ The balance of this appropria- 
tion re-appropriated in 1S72 for $scal year to be;:U?ed at 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior. ^ 
. However, it was not until lS76 ,that.an annual appropriation for 

^rr^neral educational purposes was initiated. The provision which ax">- 
peared that year was ^•for the support of -industrial schools and -other, 
edficational /purposes for. the Indian tribes/* This basic pro^asion 

'appeared evcry^ year thereafter, with several modifications and i:^ro-. 
visos inserted at A'arious timea^^tii 1050/° . ' . 

' '. The lann:^iairo of the appr^[Pft:itions"statute was inod-ified sli^hHy in 

- 1S8-1- to include day schools in the f]^eneral education fiihd- That yc<^r 
$510,000, wasr^ppropriated '*for support of India.n'day and industrial 
schools^ and for. other educational purposes not hereinafter pro\'ided 
fo^r* and in pursuance, of treaty obligations/' . 

\ In 1SS5* the appropriations for siipport of schools included a provi- 
*sioh" which required tlie Secretary: of tlie Interior to report annually, 

- by the first Monday^in Deoemberl what manner and for what pur- 
poses the '<reneral educixtion.f und for the preceding: fiscal 3-ear has been 
expended." Generally^ the fund was used' for. salaries 6f teachers 
and employees at the ^federal day and industrial schools, as well ^ as 
their subsistence ^nceds ; clojiiunpr. ^ antl ■ rations^ for rlie scii^ 
dents; as:Hctiltaral and ■mochaniciU supplies:^ :ind support a^id tiiitioh; 
for children ajttendin^ contract schools/^* . . . . ^ . , 

Bv 189';^, the ^reneral education- fiincL had irrown to ^1.075,000. of 
which Sl.50-000 was directed to vl>e expended in the cstabUslunont and 
/support of primary day schools upon or near Iridian reservations in 
addition to the day schools already established/- 

From time t-o time, the costs- of const ruotio?>^^ ar^d re- 

pair of bnildinor?. and the purchase of stock^^or ^^ohools wej-e included 
in tlie total aniount for iX'Mior.:!! edt:cation/i^^ In ISOO, the act 

m^kinir appropriations for the'lndian Department separated the 2;en- 
* ~ <• 

T7.S. "Statutes at Lirr^re/' Vol. 16. 335. ' ^ v ^ -.oc.-.- . 

Kf^port of-rhe S.ipt^Tintendent of Xiiclinn \SchooIs for tho if-ar ^hprfr 

not#^ O Pc 9f>- - • ^ * 

. x>j-^^^ --Stntiitos at'Lnr^re," Vol. 19. 17€. TTntU 1SS4. -vcbcn the formnf of T^io Appro- 
P*-lat I-^n** xc'n^ rhjinj;r«>d an<3 a scirarat*- catpjrory wasNincluded entitTf^d "ror- Stipporr of 

Srlioois" (23 Stat. T6^. the f^eiK^ral education clauseX^was Inserted a^nnn^^ ntitnrroiK 
niVsoc?laD«us provisions. \ 

^Thf» basic format of the .Indian Apfvroprlatlons Act nndcrr^ent sovoral chnnz'*^ ov^r . 
the Tcarj^. thus m*nkSncr it difficult to study cdwrarion.il ^hRproprlntJ^na in an pnyy»,.-»nd' 
conj^i^ttf^nt manner. In 1950. however, the format was reviseo^o snhstantinllv th;ic r»ft<»r 
that ■^'*»ar. it is JnfT>ossIble to detcrmifie any hreakdo-vn in educatlVvnal ftincJ^r slnf-e they are. 
incliided In jrrosg totals alonfr with health and welfare services. For a listinc of t li** 
Jinnn;»I aT>r>ror*r!n rf r*^r rh^* ir'^n*-'^! orJ»ic:ttion fund from ISTI to IfViO. vf^o Anp^^ndir I. 
*^ T\S. •'Statuf*>?? at Lar^re/* Vol. 23. TC. 

--^T*.?;. "StAtutes^ at I^arire/* VoS. 2:?. 302. ^ 
*3 *• Report of the Snpcrintr-ndeTxt of Indian Solio'il?? for Flsrnl \f^ar lSSi>/ s^rfpra 

note £>• T>- 05, ' ' . 

U.S. •'"Statutes at Larfire/" Vol. 27, 612. 
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eral cdncation fund from the moneys clesi^ated for construction 
costs and piireiuisc of livcj^tock. ^^ , ' ^ , i i -i' 

Ofteiu tether minor provi^<ions for incidental pnrpos=es \vere incliided 
over £lie.vca-rs. Between IS 9 5 and 1000, i>5,000 of the ^ceneral education 
fund.\vus set asi'de for education «f Indians in Alasiva. Froui ISJH) to ' 
..1000, tiio futid -inclnded the j^ay of a draftsman: for the Ofiice of the 
Comnii^^sioner of "Indian iYfltairs, - ' , . ' 

Tliron^r^^out the early part of the lOOO's, the appropriations lan5:ua<re 
remained essentially the same, except for a f:lip:ht modification in 1910 
Avhen t}ie provision read : ""^For support of Indian day and industrial 
schools, not otherrvise provided for, and for educational and industrial 
■purposes in connection therevrith-'' This luniruage was not modified 
in any sTibstrvntial way until the late lO:^0*s. Mo we ver; several si^nifi* 
cant provi-'ioiV^ appeared during that time whicl> limited the use of 
the education fund, ^ ^ 

One Ver\-si^riiificant provision appearinir in the Indian Appropria- 
tioirs Act for fi^ca> j:ear 1913, approved Au^^ist 24, 1012,^ stipidated 
-that the <re.neral education fund was to be spent only for children hav- 
inir at lexi>t m>e-fourth Indian blood.*" This provision was included 
each year thereafter, until the appropriations act approved May 25;, 
IOIp^, made This a permanent provision: 

PrnHdeff furtlivr\ Tbat hereafter no appropriation, except appropriations made 
pur^iianiT to irerities, sliall be ased to e^lucate children^ of less than orie-foiirth 
Ind.inn blnrx] ^hoVe*j>ar<»nts ar*^ oiti^^ens r>f the ,T'ni ted States and. of -the State 
wherein rhey live and \rhere there are adequate free school jfaeiUties pravided-*^ 

.'For ilr^-nT veilr 1015, the appropriat!or5> act coiltiiAr^iJ^^a'^^ 
A\^uch- or^rTiKiT-kc<b?^20<0tf)0'of tiie^ iiixvct^iS^ '''the Ux\- 

tion of Indian children: -enrolled in public schodls^" Xn the folio^v- 
inu: vears, ]:ir£r*?r and lar£2;er Siim?^ were set aside fox* this purpose* tint il 
in^l9:;:2, the provision was sjnii)ly jnclnded as part-of the jcreneral edu- 
cation clanse. not nientionin^'a specified sitm- The previous year, the 

■ / Al^^o, in (isr-al year 1015, ft4n.00Q' T\-iis.?et as:ide for education of deaf, 
dumb, and blhidVlndian children,"^ Kadi year thereafter, funds xrere 
pvovi<led for th^i^ ptirp<^<e ra^iiriuir fron\ down to J?10.000, Tn 

lOoS- the provision w-as included in the ^reneral education fund ^ith^ 
on^ s''ariri£r -^^ spr^^-iiic sum* 

Tn ir>32, the ni-ovi^^ion.s f^)r supr>ort of «-hools in the appropriations 
ac-t included a V^IO.OOO sc^t a>Tf!o for tuition of Indian students in in- 
j=tltutions r)f hi^rh't^r educat- ion."^ This vras continued and increased in 
later years ro Si5J)00, Tn 1042. this provision was also ihade a^part of 
the^eneral lamruaire for the education fund. 

TTowover- scliolarship aid was not the only type of financial assist- 
ance driven to Indian students for hi^^her education. In 1931, the ap- 
propriations act provided for reimbursable loans for Indian students, 
Tlic Interior Department Appropriations Acf for fiscal year 1032, 
^ / ' ' - , 

^' T'.S. -5;rnri?tr>s nt r.arjro," X'ol. 29, 321. -r ^ 

4n T*.S. **Sr:irurf-s at r^ar;;^^?-" Vol. 30, 209. 
• *^ TVS; -'Sr.ittit* s at r-nr;r<^/' Vol. 3T, 51S. ^ ^ 

T'.S. *'S:^ittires at narjre/' VoL i>61, -j - 
*^ r-.s. "St.'itut^-s at r.nr;re/' Vol. 38, 5^2. 

^1 U.S, '^Statutes at Larse," A'ol.. riT, Ol. ^ "■ - ■ 



vmdor the heading, '^Industrial Assistance and AdvancemeQt,'' for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, pro \'ided : - - 

That advances may be made to worthy Indian youths to enable them to tate 
educational courses, ineluding courses in nursin^r, home economics, forestry, and 
^ther industrial subjects in coUeffes, universities, or cither institutions, and ad- 
vances so made shall be reimbursed In not to exceed eiffht vears> under such 
rules and regulati<ms as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe.? 

Tlie appropriations act for "the fiscal year 1937 specifically stipulated 
that it was permissible to use the general education fimd for the "car^ 
of children of school a^e attending^ private schools." " While direct 
aid to sectarian institutions had been phased out in the^te 1890's, it 
had been ruled proper to allow rise of Indian tribal funds for support 
of those institutions on their reservations if the tribes so desired.*** A 
1906 provision in the Indian Appropriations Act had allowed children 
attending mission schools to receive institutional care ^.e., rations and 
clothing) entitled to them by treaty obli^rations while thev were en- 
rolled in those schools. Apparently, this practice had been' operating 
for several -years before it became an actual stipulation in the appro- 
priations act. In 1917, the Indian Appropriations Act for fiscal vear 
1918 forbade use of money out of the IJnited States Treasuiy for edu- 
cation of children in sectarian schools: ho\Vever, it was construed to 
permit iise of government funds for institutional- care for cididren 
attending those scho^ls.^^ - 

The Interior Department Appropriati6ns Act for fiscal year 1940 
stipulated that the general education fund could j3e used both for tui- 
tion and care of children attending public schools, but allowed ohlv 
subsistence funds- for tho^ attending private sc1iools.=*^ This year a 
portion of the gTKueral educatioiv. fund was set aside for "apprentice 
teachers' for reseH-ation and non-reservation schools." ' ' f ■ ' '■ 

In 1942, tj>e act stipulated that 'femds could be used "for subsistence 
of pupils in. boarding schools during the su'hferer^nonths." ^^ " . 

By fiscal year 1947, the Iknguage of the Indian Appropriations Act 
allowing fiinds for support of schools had gone through several modi- 
fications and additions. That -year, 'SlO.OOO'^.OOO was appropriated for : 

yther support ^fltnd education of Indian pupils in boarding and day schools and 

Tor >>ther educational purposes, including educational facilities authorized by 
treaty provisions ; tuition, <!are, and other esrpenses of Indian pupils attending 
public and private schools ; support and education of deaf, dumb, blind, mentally 
deficient, or. physically aiandicapi>ed ; the tuition (which may be paid in advance) 
and other assistance of Indian pupils attending vocational or higher education 
institutions under such regulations as the Secretary may prescribe ; ..(minor pro- 
vision), J^ovidrCdy That formal contract shall not be required forjmyment (which 
may be made from the date of admission) of tuition arid care of Indian pupils." 

This language reniained the -same until 1950 when the reporting 
foi-mat for rvppropriations changed substantially. Thereafter, the ap^ 
propriations- acts themselves only sliowed gross totals of money for 
general health, education, and welfare services, none of which, were 

"TT.S". "Statutes at liarsrc" Vol. 4G. 1115. ' . 

" TT.S. "Statutes at Lanre." Vol. 49. arST. 

!^ OuicJc Jicor V. Z-rupp. 210 U.S. 5f>. 2S ".S. Ct. OOO. r,2 T^.Ktl. or.-i flOOS). 

U.S. •-Statutes at T>arse.*' Vol. 39. 960.^- Cohen, "Federal Indian Law," aupra rtote l, p. 

/"-."TT.S. 'iStatTJtes at r*arse." fiscal year 1940. \r' ' . " 

»7 iT^s, '^Sta-tates nt tjtrjre," Vol. 5G. 512, 

XT.S. "Statntes at I^arjce." VoL BO. sr:.^ - . *. ' " 



clearly defined in the law itself, as had been the previous habit. The 
provisicm for fiscal year 1951^ under tlie heading, ,'*^IIealth, Education, 
and TV^elf are Services,^* read : 

ror expenses necessary to provide liealti. education, and M-elfare services for 
India-ns, eiUier directiy or in cooperation witti States and otlier organisations, 
including" i>ayment (in ad\2mce or from date of x^dmission ) of. care, t^itioi^ assist- 
ance, and otber exx>enses*of Indians In boafdins bomes, institution^, or^^hools ; 
grants aj^d otber assistance to needj Indians ; maintenance of law and order, and 
payment of rewards for information *or evidence comceming'. violations of law on 
Indian reservations or lands; operation oHlpbidian^arts and crafts sbops and 
nrosextmst" and per diem in lien of snbsistence and otber expenses -of Indians 
* participating in follw festivals. ( $40,252^328 )i* 

The^^lii^ acts for the Burean of Indian Affairs 

play a significant and peculiar role in Indian education, not only he^ 
cause^ they determine the^amount and purposes of fedieral funds 
for Indiap. education, but perhaps more inrpHDr^^ because they con- 

tain'^p^thm theni several major pwrpvisions which actually gov-em the 
use of the education, funds.*^^ Thus, it appears that appropriations 
statutes make a more significant contribution to the legal framework 
of Xndian education than does an5" substantive legislation!' or treaty 
provision* Federal involvement^ in Indian education can be traceci 
more directly through adnjinig^mtive -decisions and budget requests, 
reflected in the appropriations statutes, than from special CJongres- 
siohal authorization^ It caa be argued that because t^ey were part 
of the\appfqpriatSons^acfs, Tv*hich themselves af^ subject* to Oongres- 
-sional scrutiny and approval, .they, in f act^- received an indirect au- 
thorization* However, the conspicuous lack of substantive legislation 
to define the federal role in. Indian education oi: to regulate: the- federal 
educational services for Indians .demonstrated -a lack: of direction ,on 
the- part of ther Congress and'.an exercise of a great deal of adniihistrar 
iive discretion by jthe Interior Department and the Bureau, of^ Indian 
J^ffairs. Despite the fact that appropriations acts possess equal force 
of law as other statutes, it seems as thou«rh tlie focal ^ssue^ in .their ehr," 
actment has not been 'whether services should- in facfe .be provided, or 
what the;^ nature of those sei^nbes^ should be,. biit rather how much 
money to- channel into existing institutions and a'dditional seryices 
deemednecessary by the Bureau. - " . 

It is interesting to no^ that two very significant oieces of -legisla- 
tion passed in the 1900' s are not reflected in the lan^age of the-ap^ 
propriations statutes, despite the^fact that they impacf tJre eligibility 
and delivery of educational ser^^ices for Tndifm pe<?ple/-:The ■Giti;!cen- 
ship Act of June 2, 1924^ conferred United States citizenship^ on "all ^ 
noncitizen Indian's bom within the .territorial limits of the* United- 
States.-* The implications of thi"? act are many and significant for. 
Indian education, particularly when the questions of who is responsi- 
ble for educating Aifierican/lndians and who is eliirible fort federal 
Indiart' education services a.re. considered- Since Indiaris^are citizens 
of the United States, the state in which they reside, and oSf their tribe,. 

. ■'^ ir.S. -statutes at I>arffe," Vol- 64. 6S3,- ^ " ' 

*^CoIiir*n* **Fedpral Indian T^v/'' jfupra note 1. T>. Cohen states these . statu t*^ n nfl 

the conditions they entailed -were driven much con-sl deration hy admlnlfitrators in; deter- 
mlnlnsr the p/irametera of tlaclr^ offlclal duties a.nd respouslbUltlefi for Indian alTaif?*- * See 
App**ndl?c J Tor a llKtlnc of the substantive provisions contained In Indian Appropriation*? 
Acta which affect education* ~~ - - 

^ tJ,S* "Statutes at liarge," Vol. 43,,2M. . js, 
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it has beeii^ matter of continual discussion as to how' this situation 
* affects federal gnardianship and the concomitant trust responsibility. 
The movement to transfer responsibility for educational 'and social 
services for TT>dT3^T>cL to the states was longer way when this leg'islation 
was passed; however, it did not clarify the problem. It was ziot xmtil 
the j>assage of ^th© Johjoson-O'^Ialley Act in 1934 " that a more direct- 
step was t^en by the federal goverimient to. enlist the assistance of 
the states in Tnd ian education* Nevertheless, the appropriations stat- 
utes do not rejflect the change en^ndered by this act.^^ 

Fundamental to the Johnson-O^f alley Act is federal recognition 
of a continuing nniqxie responsibility for Indian education in spite 
of. the states' legal obli^tion to educate Indians^^ust as other citi- 
zens. JOM was enacted to establish a neW federaf state relationship 
for administering education funjde for Indians. It was not, however, 
perceived s& inamediately making any radical change, but only coi^ 
tinning tuition payments, which had been made* to local school dis- 
tricts tqrr decades^y the federal go\-emment in lieu of property taxes 
for Indian -education in public sigjjools. This pe.rha'ps explains why 
there is no specific mention of the act^in the. annual appropriations 
laws; they mei^y csmtinued to describe funds direc'tnd for "'the tui- 
tion of children enrolled in public schools/'' >: 

' ■ - ■ " ■^r»^..■... 

i;-S. ••Statntes at X^rge," Vol. 596. v ' T' 

. AXrhou;rli tie Bureau of jQdi&n AlTalrs presently cites the SnycLefr -ATct of^NTovember 2, 
lOlSl- (42 Stat- 20S) £ls lt» autborlty for requestlnjj appropriations^ there is no mention 
of this authorizing lecl^atlon in the appropriations statutes- 



^ As the decade of the 195.0'S be^n, WiHard Beattv was'noarin'j? 
rhe end of a 15-year texim-e as. director of the federal proorarri of 
Xndian education, which began in 1936. Today, a quarter- of a^entury 
after he left that post, he is acclaimed as one'of fhe'mosc ira:vginative 
"^1? T?^"^^^ fi,^iires m-the history of Indias^education. He came to 
the iiuresru of Indian A^airs from the American pro<^ssj[Te education 
xnovement in whic^j^^le played a-leadinr:^ role. He be^^an his federal 
^rvice under Indian Commissioner John Collier. anthropoLo^rist, re- 
former, and champion of Indian ri<2rhts. In 1028, the celebrated ^^Mer- 
lana Report-- had scattered the stod<2rr, autlioritarian, and unabashedl v 
assimilationist character of the BIA's school- svstem. The Indian 
Reorisamzation Act, passed#n 1034, had ^iven ffnpetus to the control 
by Indians of their ovm aifairs. * 

Typical of Beatty-s reforms were: the abolition of the remnants of 
military type or<ranization still lurkinir in BIA boardin<r scho©:^: tlie 
infusion of new blood with f re*^]i ideas into the supervisory- staffs; the 
use of reservation day scliools as focal points for community develop- 
-m.ent and for improved fa r m inj^ raiichi n and homemakin*?: and the 
dijrnifvinp: of the. nativ^^^^yH^fr^^ the schools by the development of 
TGarnino: materials. wj<ich included, use of the native lari^£^a<2:cs' and 
Indian subject matter: ^ _ 

Th en caiP^^ -'^ytfrTd ^Var II and the BIA's educational pro^rram was 
dpvasta?eathroii<rh loss of perf^onnel. deterioration of school facilities* 
nnd the ireneral^ upheaval and dislocation which war brhi<2^ about, 
^tar^raret Sxfisz in herJ:)Ook, Kduraf/on and the A,7ne7^can India.n: The. 
Rond to Se7t'Dr.tr^r7r}iiirrt^*/>n^ pays homaisc to Beatty's 

onT-lv\roars. She appears to foeh' however* that after tlVe wnr. Beattv 
irot ofMthe track by becoming! too much of an ^^nc'cTTlturationist** in his 
obiecti^^s. If this is true\ perhaps, it brinos us to the question of how 
the fede^l Indian policy in the education field has come about, 

1V7io H/rrJ'cs orlnfiijeTieeM thjn T^oJJr^y I?er?,9Jo77SiP ' ' ^ ^ * 

^Vho lias formulated tlie forlornl irovernmenf policv afTer^tiri^r its 
re'^ationship with its Indian <^r>n.stitnonts ? T^Tio o< what has inflfeoncedl 
shaned. and iruicled it'^ Prnl)ably most persons l^eliovc that the T5u renu 
of Indian A^ffairs or the Bnreau-s commissioner has done so.^This is 
partially trj^e. of rpiixs/^, Jbut it is true to a le*=^ser extent than is generally 
sunnosed^ Por bne thin£r. the BIA operates within a framesvork of . 
law*=: pnssed by the Conijress. .V numbe/' of the^e laws* such, ns the 
Tnd-ien "Reornrariization Aet alrt^rl^- referferl to. Ixa^;^ been beneficinh 
But some^ actions of Con<rress have *bef;n. diF=nstrou?. For .example* 
rTTo7-:c;o C<^T?current B#=^solntTon lOR, 'wliich in the eaifly 10;>n\s called' 
^nr- eoT^lx' termination of the fedei-al trrist relationship with Indian 
trrbes,-<50 frirrhtehed Indian leaders that.theA' have been dubious' ever 
since about Acceptiu^T pxoirmms, whicli call upon Indian rrro^ips 'to 
as-iTme inr^rea^ed responsibility for the admrTii5=tration* of their, owii 
afTairs. ' . s. ' . - . . ^ ^ 



Then, too, during the two docadcs-witU which this paper i.s primarily 
concerned, tlie Burejtu. of Indian Affairs, a part of the Department of 
Interior, was rmder the oversight of the Assistant Secretary for Public 
Land Management. Typically, this official' liad little conversance \vith 
Indian affairs, but the BIA *was always in conlpctitiori with hureaus 
oriented tovrard public resources for the bud^ret dollar, SiiiiilarJy, the 
Bureau of Budget (now the Office of Management and Bud^iet) by its 
control orcr^ funding exerted great influence ovei: the iniiiation of 
educational programs. Occasionally, as in the late lOfJO's, a Secretary 
of the^interior would take a personal interest in actively directing- 
Indian affairs* . • . 

Over the years', '^Indian interest organizations" have exerted 
influence on Indian policy : for example, the Association on American 
Indian Affairs, a N.cw York based group composed mainly of non- 
Indians, Also, many scholars, particularly anthro]>ologists. s^ffiol- 
ogists, and linguists,'have taken more tliaix an academic tht ere:^t m 
Indian affairs ar\d have conducted research, /^'ritten profusely, served 
as consultants^ etc. ^ ^ \^ 

The most decisive determiner of allri^erhp.ps, has been the sociuil 
climate of a particular period or era— the temper of the times, so to 
si>eak. This will be illustrated in the remainder of this paper. lentil 
recent times, Indians themselves have perhaps had the least influence 
on policy, but that is ^hanging rapidly now. But, always policy has 
been made^iijt the cioicible of pressing circumstances, usually without 
benefit of long-range planning,, and often fronj among alternatives 
-alj of which wert^ uiidesirable. ' ^ 

The^ JB catty 'TTiOTTt'pkori Transition - ^ . - 

JTVillard: Beatty resigned^his. position as director^ of" Indian educa-"^ 
tion in 1951 to accept the job of deputy director of UXES^IP- It was 
understood that lie had done so because I>illon Myef\, the last Indian 
commissioner in the Truman, administration, had demoted him' ^fx>m a 
Tine to a staff role, setting up a situation in which he did not believe he 
could function. His successor, Hildegard Thompson, was made director 
the following year and Beatty had a hand in selecting her^Mrs. Thomp- ■ 
son was a professional educator ^ho had vrorked with the people of 
the Philippines before joining tlie BTA. At tluxtime of her promotion, 
she. was director of Xavajo education^ TT<3w could she hope to succeed 
in a staff role when rJ^tty felt he could not ? Because, as Beatty is re- 
ported to have said, *'^le can bend farther ^vithout breaking. than any' 
personT know.*V , . , / 

Before his departure from the^BIA, Beatty had set in motion certain 
policies and programs^ that Mrs. Thompson would carry forward for 
many years,- in addition to those she herself initiated. What, were some 
erf these programs ? Did they represent a shift from Beatty-s earlier 
philosophy? And, if so, were there good reasons for it? ^ i . - ^ - 

^ In 1868, the United States government concluded a treati" with the , 
Xavajo Tribe and. the latter was permitted to return home from Ft. 
Sumner on the Pecos Hiv^er wh^re *hey had been interned for four 
long^years. The treaty provided that the 'government would provide a 



teacher for ever^- Xavajo children ^vho presented themselves at 
school- For 78 years, relatively few Navajo children presented them- 
selves, and by and large, the covcmmcnt was -well content to iet it go 

""^fv^lhc close of the Second World War, only' one-third of the ^'^vajo 
children of school age were in school. Durmg the-^ar spme 3^00 
vounff Xavajo men had ^rved well m the armed forces. T^^y were 
IntroSuced to the variety and complexity of ^J^J^^*?^!^ 
reservation, and tliey were shocked to learn of the handicap which 
lack of education had impost^d upen them. They came home deter- 
mined that Navajo youngsters would r^^^^^^'^. ^ ^j^^^'i^'^f^^^ Wt he 
Willard Beatty was an innovative progressive educationalist, but ne 
was also pragmatic and he was not. doctrinaire. Schools could not be 
built on the Reservation ovemiirht, and he used the only space he had 
available— in old established boarding schools where enrollments had 
been der-lining because Indian youth in their regions ^vere enrolling m 
public schools. These boarding schools ranged geographically from 
California to Oregon to Oklahoma, Beatty assi^ed Hildegard 1 houip- 
Hori and a staiT of experienced teachers^ to design an edu^cationai prc^ 
j-ram. which would provide functional Eij^ish language skills nnd 
^.t b:isi<: niurketable vocational skljrin five^^^ time to out-of-school 
adolescents Tvho wordd soon re*ch marriag^^ age. By 19G1, more 
than 4.oO() XuvHjo students had been.graduated from this program ancfc^ 
tliou^^ar.ds of others had attended for varying lengths of time. 

ThorX- was 'much about the program that was not ideal. Boarding 
scliool^ for Indians havclong l>een anathema to manv persons, and 
the BI V itself for manv \^ars has not viewed the boarding school jis a 
preferred w.iv of educatinc Indian children and youth. NavajO oflicials.^ 
approved the* plan, no doubt with'some misgivings and Navajo parents 
sutTorctl it ratlier than see their children go without an -education. 
Boattv and Thompson believed that in -the aboi^-descnbed situation, 
the choice vi-as ' not bet ween 'desirable alternatives, but between the 
coui-se they chose and a lifetime of illiteracy and poverty for thousands 
of Navajos- , . . . ' . 

EtlucatlonaZ Research . , , ' v 

During the 1940's, Beattv had- contracted with the University of 
C'hicago'^for some research in Indian cd^ication ; and in 1950, he made 
a sinula^''^r»rangement with the University of Karisas in. Lawrence, 
which M'ii^ cict^nded after Mrs. -Thompson became director. Basically, 
tTiis research bonsistecl of administering standardized achievement 
iests to some 14,000 Indian students and nearly 10,000 white students 
in eleven states^^fmd in public, mission, and BIA schools. The tests 
showed that Ii^an students on the average did not achieve/as well as 
^^'hitc students, and that-thev compared less favorably the rfarther they 
\vent in school. These results were widely noted in Indian education 
ctrrlcs and. later, among persons concerned with the education of chil- 
dreu of other disadvantajjed minorities. The findings were often in- 
terpreted as sho^^ng that Indian children were receiving; an inferior 
edtu-ation in the schools in which they were enrolled. However, there 
were two fiiidiit^is wKfch escaped notice almost entirely, although they 



re^^ mentioned in the toxt of the. report. Ihese were: i^X) tiiai: tne 
lite children in the public schools of rural North Bakota and South 
ikdta achieved significantly lugrher scores at every <pra.dc level than 
5 white children m the rural schools of eastern Oklahoma: ana (2) 



were^^ mentioned in the toxt of the. report. These* were : (1) that the 
whi 

Dakota 

the white children ^ . - , ^ 

that both the white children and Indian children m the public schools 
of Montana and "Wvomin^r. which had been inteorrated-fot' a <rener:i- 
tion," said that all or most of their friends were of their own race. 
All of these findin<rs were actually x^recursors of the finding of the 
mommiental "Equalitv'of Kducational Opportunity," commonly re- 
ferred to as the "Colernan Keport,-' which was conducted by the United 
States Office" of Education some ten years Jater in 1965, In the e>arly 
and middle ll>50's, such comparative data were rare- . 

There is a tendencv for unanticipp.tod and distasteful resoarrh data 
to be ignored and misinterpreted. The Coleman Report sufTerod the 
same f ate." TVe will return to a discussion of the report later in this 
paper. Actuallv. Beattv was disappointed in tTie University of Kans;as 
findin<is, which appeared after he Jiad left the BIA. He had hoped 
that improvements, which he felt- he had made in BIA schools after 
the war, would be reflected in somethin^r clos?; to parity between the 
achievement of BIA pupils and the white pupils in public schools. He 
was mistaken. It would be some years before even professional 
cdud^tors would understand that disadvantajied and culturally differ- 
ent pupils would not achieve- such parity, short term, simply by attend- 
ing: ffood schools. ^ - ~ 

•The vears of the Eisenhower udministrat ion from 19.^3 to 1001 were 
not brilliant ones for Indian education. This was the decade of House 

'Concurrent Resolution lOS. previously alluded to, which sou<rht to 
terminate the iroverhment's role as trustee. Actually, termination 
was accomplished with tlie Menominee 'and the Ivlamath tribes, and 
while termiiiation was repudiated "as national policy before the decade 
was out. the <fovemment continued to define its trusteeship verv nar- 
rowly. For example, fedonil educational services, whether performed 
directlv'bv the BIA or bv contract with the states imder the .authority 
of the Johnson-O'Xalley Act. was provided solely on the basis of the 
tax exempt, status of Indian land held in trusteeship by the federal 
«rovei*nnient. Thus, federal educational services were awarded only to 
Indians Uvin_^ on reservati_o>is- and wi^re"- denied to' iirban Indians, 
even thoujrh the T:jtter iiiv^rht havje moved to the city with-'thc encour- 
a^re-ment of the BIA *s ^M-clocation" branch, later renamed "employ- 

.ment assistance;*' Treaty obli<rations were considered to' be of little 

effect, - - ' T T V -t^tV 

Acfuany.-the concern of tlie federal governments including- the BIA, 
5:eome<l to-be, more in the direction of compensatiri<T: states and ^local 
school districts for loss of tax revenue. loafer in the decade, tax exempt 
iTidian land wrs included 'under the "federal impact" principle, and 
pTzbiic Sf'hool districts were compensated by P,T^ 874 and P.Iv. J^lo 
f ijnds admirfistered by the I'nited States Office of Education. 
XnrgjoE-mcr^'fi^yKrhicaf/orhP.rogrnTri. ' 

Durinir most'of the ioisenhower administration, the Corhmissioner 
of Indian- Affairs wris Glenn Emmons. Tlie attitudes concerning rel a'- 



tions botwoen Indians ancl tlio fodonil frovcrnment of Mr. Erriinons, 
:i Gallup, Xew Mexico banker, and, say, John Collier, an anthropolo- 
Cfist'. were li^rht years apart- Kmmons believed that Indian children 
should be in public-- schools wherever possible and tlm transfer of 
Indian pupils to pnljSic schools w^ent- on ^pftice durinir his administra- 
tion- I^nt. importantly and to his credit, "Emmons believed tjiat Indian 
^•hildren shoxild.J:>o in Moin^ kind of schcol. So, l>et^eeru 105*^ and 1055,- 
the Xa^ajo Emer<rency Kdiication Pro^mini was ^curried out. This 
involved a crash buildinp: program on the Xavajo Reservation, includ- 
iiiir the expansion of many exist!njr''l>oai*(lin<r scl^ool facilities, ^VIik^Il 
of the construction was woefully substan<lard and, forttmately, iriost 
r) f it lias since been replaced. ^ - [ . 

A ifnique part of XKl^P Tvas what came to be known as the tlm 
^•]>ordortown"' pro£n"am. This consisted of tlie^^IA's buildirijr dormi- 
tories in ei^jh^" communities near to Imt not on t^ie roscrvation. compen- 
'i^at in the school districts for the construction of additional c7a5^- 
r-nonis, nnd payin^j tlie district tiiitioTi^or the education of the pupils. 
^Ai>pr«>xit:rif(^1y 1.000 Xa^'njo pupils were accornmodated in this way 
enr]i year.. In lOCo, at the direction of the Senate Appropriations,Corn- 
mitroe, the* HTA evaluated this pro^n^am and concluded that public 
sr-hooTs bein;:: established on the Xavajo reservation provided a bett4?r 
lonir-n^n^T''* sohition bei-anse pupils coiild liVe at liome with less'dis- 
iMiprion of family lift* ^lnd the S'avafo community coidd exercise c^on- 
t vol ' r>f tl^o scliooh In 1071,' the pro<rrnm was n;rnin^evaluated by the 
Sout]i western Cooperati V(*\K<lncational T^nboratoTy at the request of 
the >ra\:aio. Tribe and the BIA. Somewhat surprisinrrly, in view of the^ 
supposedly importan4i -disadvaritag^ps^ cited previously, students-, orrad- 
uiites, parf^nts, tearhors^, scljool o^licials, and townspeople expressed 
*reT*'M-:d satisfaction with tlie prorn'am and recommended that it bo 
continued, • . ' ^ 

P*y 1070^ TWO of ^every tluve Tur^fian pupils were enrolled in a public 
s^'liool_ Tiiis movement toward the public schools had bc£run. in the 
104OV and had acr^Mei-ateil sharply in the 1050>. ?*rany peonle could 
oot. understr^hd whnK^the f eder:>l . rroven^ment was doinjx irt the school 
}>us'noss an;. '*r»y. Kducation has trttditionally l^ecn a state and local 
fnn<-tion in^Vmei'icn, At some point chirinir the in30*s or 1040*s, tl>e 
0^n*rres< Imd passed a la-w rer[Tnrin<r tliat PIA schools in Sputlr Da- 
kota' follow the stiito- ronrse of study. The financial contributions of 
the federnl jjovomment to stnto nnd local schools under the Tohnson- 
0"^f:dley and "federal impact;" laws has lx*en rliscussed earlier. * 

Follov/in IT the SnpT*eme^ CoVirt/s sc^hool deseqrre£rn.tion decision in 
lf>r>4, the impetus toward piibirt? sehool enrollment was heiirhtened, , 
j^r^-'o tpTin oT^^^ the P*TA was called upon bv a meml>er of jOon^rrpss or 
soM*c other i7^tei*ested per-son to explain wh,v it rl?d not consider itself' 
to T>e in violation of the Cjvil TJirrhts Aet of 10r54 by operntino" racially 
so'Ci'y^''atefl S'^hooTs. Tlic T>T\ <"on'ld only explain that it did not opierate 
schools for pun^oses r>f.r:u''!a] seTTT*ii^tion but only to provide educa-^ 
t lonal op^r>rti"initv to Tr:»^]iMn PTn>frs who otiierwise would be witliout it. 



Tito Coleman Iteport found that in 19G5 Indian pupils m puWic 
schools were the "most integrated" of any ethnic ^oup. That is, they, 
more than any other ethnic grouj), including whites, liad a preponder- 
, ;ince of classmates of some ethnicity other than *their own. By 106of 
tlic BTA found that Indians represented only about ten percent of tlic 
enrollment of the public schools to whicli*^hey paid Johnson-O'Mallcy 

Yet, the relationship between the public schools and Indians and the 
public schools and tlie BIA haS f recjucntly been an uneasy one. Indian 
parents often complain of feelinsr like "outsidcrrs," and it is quite obvi- 
ous that i^i most public schools. Indians cannot exercise much control 
because of their small numbers. On the other hand, piiblic school offi- 
cials sometimes resent thti "Feds" if they think the BIA is trymof to 
sui>ervise or advise them, w4ai]e BTA personnel frequently have felt 
that public school people have liftle4?xpertise and even less interest m 
undei-standinrr the special educational needs of the; Indian student and 
providing for thein. 

llifiTCcnnccLy-UdaXlrN ashy' earn ' ^ ^ ^ '- 

\ .John F. Kennedv took office, in Januar>- of 'lOGl and named St(rv\'art 
t 'dall as "his Secretary of the Interior. It is clear now that at that 
moment the BIA's educational apparatus was due foi^^a shaking lip- 
iTdall displayed a keen person a F^i^to.rest ii^ Indian affairs and very- 
soon appointed a task force to in\\esti^?ate it. It was the better part o'f 
a year l>efore a new commissionei: was named. and'wher% the appoint- 
ment came, it proved to be Philleo !Nrash, a member that task 
force. Nash, was an anthropologist, by -training and^ a "politician 
and public administrator bv choice.. lie entered upon his new 'assign- 
ment with zest. He was "well • liked by Indian leaders through- 
out the countrj- and played ai^ctivc role -in the "nuts and bolts" opera- 
tion of his agency as, for example, in the budget and appropriations 
process. He camo'in.with a rather poor opinion o^ the BIA's education 
program but thought Ixitterof it as time w mt on 

Hildogard Thompson stayed on as dii-ector of education. Always the 
professional, she concentrated during these years on trying to improve 
the qualitv of the education program, as she had in the past. She pro- 
moted the in-service training of BTA education employees through 
summer worksliops. She and her st^ifT de\-elopc.<l operating standards 
for l^oardiTis: and dav school^; and construction standards -for new 
school buildings"^ replace out-moded. dilapidated, and unsafe facili- 
ties. She upgraded tlic professional standards of pupil guidancoyper- 
sonnel. In 10G2, she inaugurated a ma.star teacher grade with a sub- 
stantial pav difTerential for teaching excellence. 

An adult education prograqj begTm in 1055 in five Indian communi- 
ties-'had spread by lOn.l to 102 comm^mities with activities varying 
from literacy training to community dcvclopmentr Summer programs 
for rhildren and ^'ontli. rnany sponsored by Indian tribes and com- 
munities and designed to provide jenminrr opportunity throughout the 
vear, irrcw: f rom an enrollment of 2.000-~in lOBO to 20.000. in 10G4; In 
iOG:>, theTnstitut^' of American Indian Arts, y.-idely acclaimed for.its 
concept and excellence, was eSLublis]ie<L During the ten-year pei'iod 



- so 

from 1955 oawarcl^ the number of Indian voutii continuing their educa- 
tion beyond high school increased from 2,300 to T^OOO. and BIA funds 
available for scholarship aid at the coll e^je level grew from a little over 
$9,0Qp to SiaSCOOO. Duriiig her thirteen-year tenure, the ntnnbcr of 
Tjidian children in school ^rrew from 09*000 to 134,OK)0', and the number 
^ school age children 7io£ in school 6.ecliried f i-om nearly 20,000 to loss 
than 9,000. . - ' ^ 

,These accomjilishments, while substantial, were not controversial, 
and they yjrere not dramatized. An enormous amount of time was de- 
voted to budget development' and the appropriation process in order 
to «:et tiie "^terewithal to put programs into acticarx. , 

One policy and program change, which ^Irs- Thompson instituted 
in 1958, aroused some little cotitroversy. This was the deferring of the 
start of vocational training tmtil the last two years of high school and 
its completion during the post high seiibol years. The rationale for this 
was the increasing complexity of work and the greater need for a bet- 
ter academic base in such skiHs as corQmunication, mathematics, and 
sciieiice. Some older Indian people were not persiiaded bv this iirgument 
and. feared that you'ths Avould not secure the job skills necessary to 
earn a living. " ^ ^ 

As 1965 ap^^ached, Mrs. Thompson sensed the storm of controversy 
that was gathering around Indian CKiucatron and rightlv guessed that 
there was nothing s^e could do about it/ She voluntarily i-etirod in 
Xovember of 1965. 

The TJdaTl-NctsK-3en7iett Relationslxi'p^ 

Eight months elapsed after Hildegard Tliompson's retirement be- 
fore her successor was named and on the job* But, a ^ood deal hap- 
pened in those eight months nevertheless. Secretary TJdall made it quite 
clear that he was very dissatisfiejJvwith the educational program or the 
BIA* He felt .that the evidence ^as plain: Indian students did not 
.achieve as well in school'as white, students^ and they fell farther behind 
( the longer they went: they* dropped out of school earlier and in greater 
numbers than white students; fewer of them went to college Imd fewer 
of them graduated- Education ^as not the only thing wrong with the 
BIA — imemployment among Indians was^ as high as 40 percent and 
per capita income was about $1,500- - , , 

By the early spring of 1966^ Philleo Xash was. out a.- commissioner-, 
his resi^niation having been called for.' and Robert Ii- Bennett was in. 
Bennett^, a member of the Oneida tribe, was the first commis^sioner of 
Indian ancestry since the Civil TVar. A.career man with the BIA, he 
came to Washington from Alasba where he had been the BIA^s area 
director. He was a graduate of Haskell Indian Institute- 
immediately upon Bennett's -appoin^nent. Secretary TJdall called 
a meeting of BIA officials at Santa Pe. TThile the main subject matter 
of the conference had to do with reservation ec/>nomics, aJblock of time 
was also allotted to a panel of BIA educators for a discussion of ideas 
for improving the education program. It was reve^tled tliat a forth- 
coming" organizational change would give the education branch divi- 
sional status headed by an assistant commissioner, who would have 
line authority. It was also made i?lear that the new assistant commis- 
sioner would be selected from outside the B I A, 



Interim A.cti'vities i ^ . . * 

^Vtdle awaiting the selection oi the new asi^istunt commissioner, 
some rather sigruficimt devclom^ took i:>lace under a ^'caretaker'" . 
acting director ^of education. jDurin^r the sprin<?, an agrcement was 
readied whereby^the^^mighr'^Rock jBoardin;^ SchooU a newly con- 
structed facility on the Xavajo^ reser^^ation, T^uld betaken over and 
oX>erated^by a ?s avajo corporation called^Dine. It was tcflbc munificently^ / 
funded joMatly by the OHice of Economic Opportunity and^he JBI-^X^ 
"and it wouW be called the Kough l^ck^em 

w<>rk Tvent on cooperatively bet^ eeiv the BIA qjid the T >^ V>fl!^ of 
Education to include Indian pupils^in public schools in theb^ii efits 
the Elementary 'imd Secondarj^ Education Act^ passed the.vearbeior^ 
Efforts w^t forward, as weH^^betVreen BIA, I^ SOE, and the Conipress 
to in^clude, by amendment/ Indians in BIA schools in the benefits of 
*ESEA. Of course, there was always tlie bud*^et and appropriations 
seeking wHich had by then becomes year-round operation. 

Cax'l iMarbur^er became assistant commissioner for education <>^i 
July 6, 196G. He came from Detroi*, where he had been an as>sistantv 
-uperiiltendent of scliools, r-esponsible for pro<rrnms for disadvantaired 
pupils. He had also been a consultant to XTSOE, -which rccomnieiided 
him to SecreUvry XJdaU- Commissioner \Bennett did not ^Participate in 

: the selection ancl did not meet Marburger until after he had rept>rted 
. ■ X 'for duty. I>r. Marbur^r was pqi-sonable. and ^>hiUe he knew nothing , 
about Indians/ho knew a great deal about disadvantaged urban chil- 
dren. He was greeted with real enthu.^asm by Indian- activists and b^- 
people in the Orcat Society programs- He wixs well received by 13 lA 
educators but less well by l^I^V area directors, whom he wished to 
■ bypass in dealing with BIA school officials. 

*^ Marburger sta^'ed with the BIA exactly one year before leavin'^ to 
become commissioner of ed;ication for the Stftte of Xew ^lersey. It is 

• hartl to assess his- accomplishments in that brief time, ^^uch of his 
t imo was spent getting the feel of his new ]ob. There arc two important 
things that he definitely accompiislie<l. He -organized the In<<jan Edu- 
cation Advisory Committee composed of 16 tribal leaders ^from,. all 
parts of the country, the fii*st such consultative group ever c:^^ed. 
He also worked out in cooperation with USOE the BIA particij^^ion 

^ \n the Elejneritary and i^econdary Act program^ which gave T3IA 
education a tremendous financial lift. 

Charles N. Zellera . ^ . 

Charles X. Zellers. who followed Carl ^larburger in September of 
1967 as assistant commissioner- for education-, lasted out the decade 
btit not much^ore. Commissioner Bennett had departed before tellers 
did, l>oth of them apparently casualties of political change, or chang- 
ing ideologies, following Richard ZSTixon's inauguration in January 
of 1969. Louis Bruce, a Mohawk-Sioux Indian, succeeded Bennetts. 
Zellers, trained in business administration rather than education, had 
worked in the I>istrict of Columbia school system and the XJ.S, Office 
of Education. 




82 - 

One of 2:ellers' fii^t moves was to continue what Marburnrer had 
begunv a reorganization ami expansion of the Washino:ton office statf- 
This involved the addition of specialists in the teaching}: of Eii<rlii=h 
as ar second lan^agc. in esirly childhood education in anticipation of 
kindergarten, in Qurriciiluih devel^meiit^ to better adapt the Itarninfr 
jnltteriais to the cultural back^^rpundspf student^, ai^d in psycliolo<?rical 
and guidance services to.amelioratei tlie problems, ot boarding; Ischool 
students particalarlv. Perlmps^iost si^mificant wa^ what was called 
'Project TRIBE, a plan on the Rou^^li Rock model described briefly 
earlier^ wherebj^ Indian groups could assume responsibility for the 
operation of their own school. In other words, 2icllers\tried to niove 
to .allay the 'most prev alent and virulent criticisms of BIA education : 
that the -Indian culture, including^ the native lan^^a^jes, was bein<r 
ignored and jignigT^tcd ; that the lx>ardin<x schools wepe barbaric and 
wreaking?, havoc with tlie mental healtji of the students in them : and 
that Indian/tribes and comniunities were without authority or rnjQu*^ 
. ence over the schtK>ls which Vserved^ their cliildren. ^ , ^ ; - 

The last ^alf. of the decade of t«te 1060'3 was a tiirbiHent |g[>riod in 
the history of Indian education, and little lias been written about -it. 
It -may still be too early to attempt an' analysis^ but perhaps a begin- . 
ning can be made. . - ^ 

The^ BIA Hisior-icaZly ^* 

For those who are anti-c^ablishment. the I5ureau of Indian Affaii-s 
is a sitting target. Few agencies in the federal goveniment have been 
established longer. It goes back to 1S24/ antedating' the^ Pepartment 
of Interior by a quarter of a century-. It .has alway^becn an unpopular 
agency, reflecting the uneasy national ^conscience about our native 
population, which has range<i from raire and rancor to pious ^t ears, 
bringing with it widely fluctuating x;>olicies. Many persons working 
for the BIA have looked wi^x envy at the Xational Park Ser\-ice,: 
which brincTS so miich happiffess to millions of Americans each year. 
'There has been a temptati<^n for persons working in the IBLiV to de- 
velop what has been called a "garrison mentality^" retreating into an 
in-group stockade as protection against the arrows and acid pens 
directed at them. This has been true of Indians as well as non-Indians. 
Yet, most BIA employees' become ver\- pro-Indian. ; 

It was not strange then, that when" the Senate Subcommittee*'on 
Education was approached in 1966 about including pupils in BLV 
schools in the benefits of ESEA, it raised -^le' question of whether- 
Indian education should not be moved to the Office of Education in 
HEW and asked la^^ior and HEW. to jointly l<rt>k into the matter. 
The two dfepartme JBafcxlled Indian leaders together in Denver later 
that year and pose^^pb question* The answer was a resoilnding *^^o,''^ 
which^'rV^rS duly reported to the Senate. In 1967, Persident Johnson 
named a ver y secret Wliite House task force to <v>nsider the sanrie 
question. TVliile^its report was never made public^ ^9^^ known that it 
recommended transfer of Indian education to the TILS- Office of Educa- 
tion and the Secretary of HEW was sent out to KaT)«is City to make the 
proposal to a gathering of Indian representa'tives. Agaiii, the resT)onse 
was decidedly negative. Yet* a third tin^^ ajeading anthropologist 
made the . same reconimendation to the new ^ixon administration in^ 



1969, and again, the Natiojial Congress of American' Indians felt it 
necessary to veto the suggestion. 

How canr it be tliat ^dians .would wish to retain a agency witli 
such a negative image ? Is it not^ likely that Indians feel that for *^ood 
or ill the BLA is tjieir own peculiar and particular agency and tliey, 
do ^LOt wish to, get lost inrthe amorphous structure 'ot HEW? While 
- serving as- A ^^lightning -rod" for the frustrati<5ns of a wronged and 
deprived people may seem^o be an inglorioijs rojcy it can be a useful 
one. • - ^ ■ . ■ 

The (rreai JSoctiety Programs - - 

Beginning all the BIA^ contro^^^:^ial as it was, confronted, 

^ or was* confronted by, President Lyndon Jolinson's Great Society 
programs. Having their genesis in the civil rights struggle beginning 
•f^ witSti the Supreme Court's desegregation decision in 11)54, these pro-, 
grams heightened the public awareness of the. problems of the- socio- 
economically disadvantaged minorities- and Brought about rising 
expectations ^mong the minorities themselves. Beginning in *1964, 
there -emerged the Civil KigKts Act of 1964, the Omc^of Ecoiiomic 
Opportunity, Community Actioil - programs. Job. Corps, Vista, the 
JElementSrry and Secondary Education Act and iriuch more/ 'V 

The 'inifeiar reaction of the UI A was one of satisfaction that the 
' ' mood of -Ihe nation had at last trirned favorable toward, the plight 
of American Indians and other disadvantaged peoples. It established 
s^^Jftaison with the- olRce of Economic Oppoxtionity and its component 
" parts. Rising expectations -were not to be sa ti sfied by a" long-term effort 
and ancient wrongs could liot V^^^i^^'*^ be riijRi(fed in the next generation* 
Washington was soon full of bright eyed ^3?^ung pe6ple- ea^^ 
things right and looking for villains that had caused the problems. 
The JBIA found that it Was a prime suspect* This was a jarring experi- 
ence for people who had not thought of themselves as villains. While 
it di^ not basically change the BIA's approval of the Great Society 
objectives, it made old line workers def ensive* This posed a particular 
problem for Marburger and Zellers \rhen they catng in "from outside - 
to direct the education program. As Zellers said, being new, he could 
not accept either credit of blame for what had happened in the past. 
But, since the BIA was getting little credit and a great deal of blame, 
it was not hard for BIA people to understand what he meant^ After 
all^ he was now hcad^of tlie education effort, bad image and all/ He 
could not escape the fact, and it made it veiy hard -for the BIA to 
succeed at anything. , . ^ 

A. JBasic Misconception 

The criticism of the education of Indians was finally concentrated in 
the hearings and report of the Senate Subcommittee 'on Indian Edu- . 
cation, popularly called the Kennedy Report. It was wholly con- 
demnatory of both the federal and public school effort: There is per- 
suasive evidence that from the outset, one of the objecti,ves of the 
subcommittee was to effect the transfer of Indian education to HEW, 
bnt in the face of determined Indian opposition, it could not, in the 
end, recommend it. There were, liowevej:^ two other very significant 
Stif dies going on in the middle and later 1900's, whichv if they had'been 
% paid attention to, would have relieved much of the obfusco^on about 
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liulhih i-duciil ion, which thu Kcnucdy liep'ort \vitii,iis distortiQiis iiud 
brou«:>UL iiboui. 'Ihusi*. w-i^t^ulie Colc-niuti liui'itjrt aliudc-d to ciirlielv 
luld tiic<^atioi^iil Study t>xUndiArf JLIducation, commissioned by USOK 
and directed by Hobeft J. HavighuiPst of the Un5\'ersity of Cliica^o. 
'■^ (^fiticjsin of .the ed^icaiioii ot ludiaiu; usaaliy wa.s ol* *.\vo Jciiids : 
.tj>st,-tllc'ie*^itih\ata cornphiin.t*^ of o vbrc^niplKisis on acculturation, ►the 
iW'^^Joet of audi.an c^iltiiral irnitt-rialri iTii'rhV cupricuhiiii, the sliorUi<^e of 
Ifrdiaos in'the iiistructionar force, the lar^c uuiubcr aX. Indian pupils 
i)i bioai-Uin^i:- s«-hoois, and rko luck oL an iiidian \ uicc; in- runnin<j^.the 
schools. \t the riaiiie finio. Vt^i^ccin alxjut the cducat ion- of Indiiuis 
\v;is ntost often e.-^^pr-t-s.-cd i^i rei-nis of ochicatfk>n:i-l <U'ticit i tlieir low ed.ii-, 
cationiir attahiineiit in £eriVis.<Jr" years tif scliooiin^:. th.eir low achieye- 
uu'Ut as ni4:i.s)jred by'.ista iida r?ii>'^'tl atzhi-exVjnent ^rests, i.heir hi^rh. rate 
of tlro])OuL fipin richo<>l- the low percejita^e of iii^jh sclujol ^rraditates 
i^irollin^r m'^olle.ire, l!ie low eolleice liruclAHt ion rate, and sonietiuics- 
tht.> h)^^ ssel f-concept of ll*<linn .si udent.s. These two lists of- thin^ 
•were nientjoned toi^elher ^^ repeaUsUy that Uie itle:i, a cause' and 
.cir<y:t. relatioush'ip took lioldz'that if the iirst list of t Wn«^s Avei'e'elim-. 
Vii/ted, the edncationat deficits would disappear or at. lea^t 'would ;dis- 
aK*lH*ar more nvpidlv. There was #5 re'Si-l evidence to stipx:>ort that con- 
^Aisi'on. No doubt irhe evils included in. the first list needed to be 
corre^'led for iiumarrc,- pr etiucal, or democratic reasons, l,>ut there was 
iio wai::=:[^rit> for sapposinir that 'their <:orre(-i ion would erase the edu- 
t-aticmar'^'fi<.'it. ' ^ ■ ^ . 

. r-IiideOM. ( K -nl :t n " i i; t d * 1 i-eo\ .'icd ■ t hat tlie < Ieii<- 1 ( s v. ere c</!unioM to 
a;! ■ «ii-advanta^red" ^^rroups — X<:<j;roos, Mexican Aniericans, Tuerto 
K]<-ans. and Indians — and~ th:it Indians were the hiirhest acixievuv^x of 
tlie.-e irroufjs, n.oC tlie iowt-sr, lie t^nchided that the deficits were the 
[iroduct of the total society in which they had c:rown up and not pri- 
luarilv of the seiiools. alrhonuh he confhuled fui-thor tiiat the disad- 
v:Nitaired students were far more (lei)ei:idcnf on the scliool for help than 
'tlie more favored students. I laviirhurst. a respected so« i(ilo*rist of too 
•rank stature narionall v, reacl icil h,asic;iJly the ^anie con<-lusions. ITaviir- 
I'.nrst, in additi'hn, heca-ne so perturljcd .by sonie of the inmiendos 
<oniin;r out of 'the Sonn re S:ih.-Nriiinittce lu'arin;rs that ljoardin;Lr schools 
u-ci-e'cTiusinir al'Snonnally hiirh.>U!C!tle i-ates^that he took special pains 
If} invest iirare the charire- an.I fomul no evidence to support them. 

The Kennedv lieport contained 60 recommendations, many of 
tisieiH-^vortliwliile, sonac of theiu naive, biit it did jiave tjie way for 
"i-eaflv ii^.cTe;is(Hl a |nn-f ipriat i nfis for Indian edufati')n and for special 
•U-izishirion . luukiTiL"' "i^ 'l'0-<sib!p Tor-Indian .irr.->u[)s to exercise .much 
ii!or-o at : ioi-;ry in T he cdui-nr :rir. field. . ' • 

T J> f 7^ rospccf . • y 

As thc£Cndian ethtcatioTi o!iter]jrisc headed i:ito tlie i;)70"sL,ir.s futiire 
was unrtTtain, \\^\^ this was particularly true of th"e Biireau of Indian 
AtTairs, There had been a rapid turnover of roadeT-ship in the BIA, 
ami this v-a.s to £rct worse. The proemincjit issne.of control of schools^ 
<eomed to be ci-fTwdinir onr a coiicerTi for onaTitv education and for 
learning:' itself. There conld be no qTiestiori tliit. Indian people soiifirht. 
with, alonacitv that wosome, to preserve the best elenients of 

-the old culture', but there weYe not many si^rns. in spite. of all the sound 




and fiirv' about self-determination, that anyone was doin^i: rriuch to find 
out just" what the rank and^filc of Indian people really wanted in the 
s way of education* , ^ 

. -U^culturali'STn versus AcciilturatloTy — ^td:rer8air7/ ReJaf tOi^^hip 
Ju li)70, this writer did a synthesis df^^lie literature of tlie 15H>0's 
ou the education of tlie Anrieric^ii^ Indian. The study revealed -two 
^5ex^*^^*^t^ i\rid not very synii>;ithetic camps. On tlic one 1* and, are tlie 
biculturali^s oi- cultural pluralists^ most often' scholars in the social 
.sciences.^ On the-t^tJier, are tJic acculturatiojiists, often referred to by 
their critics as assimilationists. This gr^^up includcis 'most educa- 
tional practitionei-s at the eleraeiitary'aj]^ secondury levels, at le;ist. 
lioth sides make gestures to.ward the "botii^.,. . and"' doctrine:^ th&t is, 
iioi^A the, dioTiifying iuid the. preserving of the native culture ccnd the^ 
,l>rop^trin;^ of Indiau^'outh to c'ope in tl^e maini^treani of, Ameri^jau 
\ life. "It ^is ^videnty "nowever, that tlje cultural pi uralists have their 
, heairts in tlie^ii^f part^-and the practitioners'havo theirs in the second 
part-T~af the dpetri^ie. Probably _no' one since ^Viilaixl Beatt^- has 
'worked liai^ enou^ii at achieving a true combination of the two. ' '\ . 

It is time for'\gchool people, ivhether of BIA, pi<blro, or denomina- 
tional schools, to admit they have been remiss (and this needs to 
- be said by someone who has been a part of the establishment) in not 
bein^lf sensitive enou^rh to the bicnltural needs of Indian people. Indian 
^ X-hildren V/(C> need to know about their liistory^ their hej*oes^ and the 
.^ current atfaii-s,of their tribe. Their^icquirin^j of En^i^lish ]an<;ua^e 
skills must be based upon the lan*]ruage they already know. Indian 
parents must be involved in decision-making about the schools which 
serve their children. On the otiier^hand, tlie critJcs of the schools are 
often intransi<2:ent in not frj^inrr to understand practical problems, 
with which school people are faced.-!Fbr example, thgy ck) not admit 
Hie difficulty of securing^enou^h trained, bilin<ryaJ, Indian teachei^/ 
or they insist on believing'that the BIA operates l3oardinir schools only 
to save money or to annihilate Indian culture. It is time for detente in 
the Indian education cold war,* 



•The contents of Section E -were i>roT'iaeTil by Madison Coombs, former Deputy AsslBt&nt 
rnr Education and I>lrector of Kducatlonal Kescarcli* BIA. baaed on lals experiences and 
recollections. 
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OVERVIEW OF FEDERAL. AGEXCIES 
INDIAN EDUCATION 
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'OviIRVTEW OU FKDEn.\L. AqEXCIIiS IX IXDlAX EdUCATIOX 

- ' ( . A. IXXRODCCTIC^ ' - ^ 

/ • " ■ ^ 

- T^ftero arc tyro major bureaiieratic systems wiiich lia\-e responsibilities 
for Indian education- The first and oldest of these is the 3ureau of 
Indian Affairs^ft'li^iicb. has been running schools for' Indians since its 
estaSliskment ml836:^ The second is the nation's e^ducation^l establish- 
ment which extends from the ^".S. Office of Education at tiie federal 
, levels down through state school systems and^local school districts. 
These two agrticies have majcn- responsibility for educatin<r three' typcsN 
of Ajnericaji Indian school childi'en : those who live on Indian reserva-. 
tions and; have a special federal relationsliip ; urba^i Indian children * 
whose parents moved from tin? reserva^tions under a special federal 
^pt^^^arrT; and Indiq:n children who livc^ in ^non-reservatioiu comma- 
riiti&, located in remote areas of the country. These cl>ildr,en aro 
cntitr^l fo educationial benefits available throu^jh these affcucies be- 
cause <>£-4heir unique status as American Iijidians and, additionally^ ^ 
because of thciX" citizenship iuS"]its. - 

The Bureau 'of Indian .A^^^i^'S operates sch9ols which enroll some 
*5O,0OO of the total of 206,0(X) 'school-afre Indians actually attending 
school. In addition, BIA administer-s the rJohnson-O'Malley Act, tinder - 
wl^ich it contracts with the sta-<rt*s and more recently with tribes, to 
provide additional money to local sehool districts to meet special costs 
incurred in providin^r education to children of India'ns livin^r on fed- 
eral rpservalions. BIA" also provides funds to thirteen Indian-con- 
troll^^ schools operated on r^ei-vations. s'n 

T]>6 United States Office of Education (I'SOE) is respSnsible for 
tiie education of an additional 140,000 Indian students: 100.000 of 
these are in public schools whith/receive federal financial suj^port for 
their efducation. Thiis support ^ pyovMed through a number of le<risla- 
tive authorities and is lar<rely made available to local schools from 
"federal fimds adLministered Sy XJSOI5s,and provided to state school 
systems for fxirther redistribution t<t local school districts. However, a. 
ruirriljfer^ of federal progrrams are financed by direct ^4ints from the 
Office of Education to the local school di^ricts, effectively by-passing 
state departments of education- ^ ... 

C89) . ^ , 
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*I3. rjN^ri^P: ST^VTT;S OFTTICE OF KDTJCATION 

FllstctricaZ HagJzgTcnLTui ' , * 

. TheXMice of Education was c^stablished by Act of Conn^ress March 2, 
1867 (14 Stat. 434; 20 use 1) : -'1 

Be4t enncted by the Serwtc and House of RcjiresentativeB of the United States 
of jLmericct in Congress* as sctnhled^ That tliere stxall be-^tablisbed, at the City 
of Washington, a clepartment of education, for the purpose of collecting: such 
statls.tics and facts as shall show the condition and proCT^ss of educating in the 
• ^several states and territories, and of ^fTiising such information respecting the 
orgnnization and mana^ment of schoolis and school systems, and methods o 
teaching, shall aid the people of the UniteU States in the estahllshment and 
maintenance of ^fDclent school systems and otherwise promote the *caijse, of 
edu<^ation thronjc:hout the country, , 

Se;c. 2. And 7>€ it further enacted^ That the;re shall be appointed by the i^resident, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, a commissioner of education 
who shall be Intrusted with the managemfeut of the department herein established, 
and who shall receive a salary of four thousand dollars per annum, and'who shall 
have authority to appoint one chief cler>£. of lite departmept, who shall receive 
a m'^alary of tv\-o^ thousand dollars per annum, and one clerk vcho shall receive a 
salary-' of eighteen hundred dollars per annum which said clerks shall -^be subject 
to the appointing and rf*movinff power of the commissioner of education* 

Sec 3* A.nd be it further enacted. That it shall be the duty of thfe commissioner 
^ of education to present annually to Con^rress a report embodying ?Iie results of 
his investigations and laSors. together- with a ytJitement of such facts and rec* 
ommendations as will, in hia juttgment, 5;ubscrve the purjxJSe for which this de- 
partftient is established- Jn the first report made by the commlssioner of education- 
under this act, the sliall be presented a statemenf^of the several grants of land 
made by Congress to promote education; 4ind' the manner in which these several 
trusts have been managed, the amount of funds arising therefrom, and tlie annual 
proceeds of the same« as far as the sanTe can be i3e*termined- ^ 

* S^fcc, 4.' And be it further enacted^ That the ^commissioner of public buildings 
»js hereby authorized and directed to furnish proper oflQce'S for the use <if the de- 
ptfirtment j^pein established. ' , \ ^ 

Two yea|Bg.f tor it^s establishment in ISGO,* it became a part of tbe. 

' I>epartiij^Hpof the Interior. TJpon creation of: the Federal Security 
Ag^cncy^B^939^ the Office of Education was transferred again ta thjot 

^ag^ncy. Finally, it became a constrtuent u<xenc\' of Health, Education 
and TV%lfare with tlie croation o:^ that Department in - , 

Althoii^arh-, as an ajjejicy-, it has been in existence ^xlmost as long* as- 
BIA. if^^lvcment of the United States OlHce of Education in educat- 
ing^ Indians is of relatively rcr-ont origin. With the enactment of the 
Federal Impact T^aws (Public T^aw 874 and Public Law 815) ill 1950, 
USOE emerged as a funding^ son rc^e for Indian education. Over the 
next- two d^^ides. several pieces of legislation were passed that ex- 
tended thftt" role. These :wcre : 

%1933— Amendment- to the Federal *^^pact Xiaws (Public i>aw ST4, Maintenance 
*and-Or>erations» and Public- liaw .815* School Construction j due to the presence' of 
t^on-ta^cable Tnclian lands that •cansed financial hardsliips to the school district. 
1965— ^Elementary and Sepetidary Education Act : , ' . 

Title I : Financial assistance to meet the s^pecial educational needs or edu- 
cationally: deprived children. , ^ 
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Title VII : Financial assistance to develop and carry out new and imagina- 
tive elementary and secondary programs designed to meet the special educa- 
tional needs of children of limited Engli^-speaking ability. 

However, it should be noted that services to Indians under each of 
these was coincidental rather than the result of an explicit legislative 
policy, iljidians -were included by amendment in the Federal Impact 
LtSLWS as it became apparent that lands heM in trust for Indians and 
thereby exempted from taxation created a- financial burden on the 
school 'districts in which they were situated. Indians were included in 
the services provided under Title I and Title .VII of ESEA because - 
they satisfied eligibility criteria rather than because they were Indian, 
. By the end of the 1960'sj;,^^umerous- studies had brought attenti^m to 
the jailure of the contemporary education- system to meet the needs of 
Indian people. Kecoffoition of the scope of this failure culminated 

with the passage of Public Law 92—318, the Indian Education Act, 

which created an Office of Indian Education within- USOE. The man- 
date of this new division wasito administer supplementary elementary, 
secondary, and adult programs to meet the special educational needs of 
Indian people. For the first- time in Its brief involvement in Indian . 
education, USOE was legislatively charged with responsibility to 
serve Indians as -Indians, rather than as members of a broadly de- 
fined target population. 

OrganizatioTi of USOE 

Although the purpose iLnd structure of USOE may Have changed as 
it was transferred among the Department of Interior, Federal Security 
Agency and the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, its 
present administrative structure has been defined by recent legislation. ' 
As a result of P.E. 92-318 (Education Amendments of 1972, 86 Stat. 
327 ; 20 TJ.S-C. 1221e) the Office of Education is an administrative 
-entity within the Division of Education. As such, it is under the di- 
-^rect supervision of the .assistant Secretary for Education who reports 
••to the Secretary of HEW and is responsible for the coordination and 
"general supervision of education activities of the department. (See Fig- 
ure 1.) • . ^ 
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VSOE: Role 



At present, the U.S. Office of Education (USOE) is charged with 
the responsibility of administration'and management of approximately 
110 educational programs. Through these proo^ams, a wide range of 
services are^ provided to the general public: education for the iiandi- 
capped ; federal insurance on higher education student loans : school 
construction ; and feIlowships"for exchange of American faculty mem- 
bers with institutions of higher education abroad. In aggre^te, the ex- 
penditures for all these programs require an agency operating budget 
of six to seven billion dollars in the current fiscal year iilone. 

As citizens of the tJnitea States and of the states in which they re- 
side, Indian people are eligible for all these services through Tj fc>U±L— 
provided they satisfy the criteria for funding eligibility set by eacli 
program. At present, according to data provided by USOE, of approx- 
imately 110 programs, Indian people participate m or receive benetits 
JErom about 40— -less than 40%. Expenditures for services imder th^ 
programs amount to an estimated 166 million dollai-s, 2.39% of UfeUii^ s 
bud^-et for the current fiscal vear. (See Table 1.) . " 

In view of the amount of program dollars attributed to services to 
Indian j^ople by USOE and current data on the educational achieve- 
ment of Indians which points to unmeT, critical educational needs 
at all age levels, the question must be po^d of how so much money csin 
be si>ent for Indian education each year without havmg a more sub- 
stantial impact. . .." 

TABLE 1 —ESTIMATES OF UNITED STATES OFFICE OF^UCATION FUNDS THAT BENEFIT INDIANS OR ARE 

ATTRACTED BY THE PRESENCE OF INDIANS 

[In thousands of dollars] 



Fiscal year — 



Pcogran) and prosrani objectives 



1970- 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 



ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION _ , . . 

1. ESEA. Title t CGrants for Otsadvantaiod): To provide compensa- . , • . 

tory sez-^ces aimed at improvins the educational proErams 
in orde/- to meet ttte special educational needs of deprived 
children. To provide grants to State departments of education 
for handicapped children, neslected and dependent children 

and orphans and juvenile deIinq.oents in State institutions. . " , 

J&d?Sf/!!!_l°-_l"fJ!!'!---"'!^-/-'^^^^^^^ 37.700 32.800 41.500 38,968 42,288 43,000 

2. Support and Innovation Grants: ^ ^ 

.(a) C5CA III — Supptemantary S«rvlccs:To provide arants 
to States for planning ■n<l establishing supplemen- 
tary educational centers and servrccs and guidance, i fvwi -vio R27 829 ' » 737 

coonselinE, and testjnff pro£ram3 500 1,000 1,300 5Z7 o-:^ 

Cb> ESEA. Sec 808 — Natritiono and Health; To im- ^ . ^ - 

prove schooi heaJth and nutrition services and , 

activities for children from low-income families . — ^ 0> CO 273 ^43 ZJK> ^ J 

3. ESEA, Title Vll CBiIineual Education> : To support local bilingual 

education tlassroom demonstratjon projects. To assist, m * . 

dsvelopine State- local and university capabilities for trajnmg 
bilingual personnaL To provide resources for the develop- 
ment^ assessment, and dissemination of bilm£ual tnslruc- 5.M7 s4 514.- 
tional materials ::c-^- r--— ^^349 2, 164 2, 777 ^752 5,04/ . 4, oi* 

4. Education Amendmettts Vll <Right to Read): To provide (acili- 

tatins services and resources to stirrfuUte educational in- 

stitutions. Government aecnctes and private organizations ^ 

to improve and expand meir activities- To eliminate fu^- - , * 

tional iUiteracty to the extent that by 1980, 99 percent of the - - rWftfr 100 

population 16 ^ars of age wiirte functionally literate ^ C*) C*> W l*^^ ^ w * ^ 

See footnotes at end of table. "* 
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TABLE 1. — ESTIMATES OF UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION. FUNDS THAT BENEFIT INDIANS OR ARE 

ATTRACTED BY THE PRESENCE OF tNDrANS — Continued 

[In tfaousands of dollars] 

- Fiscal year — 



Profram and proiram objectives * 1970 1971 1972 1973 1975 * 1975 

9. Community Services Act^ pt. B <Follow Through): To test alterna- 
tive edticatioiiaJ approaches for disadvantased children in the 
primary grades. To provide compreheosive services and special 
actjvittesm the areas of physical and mental health* social serv- 
leas and nutrition, and such other areas which supplement 

basic services alrwdy available in the school .3,260 4.200 3.000 3,000 3,170 2,340 

6. Dms AJ^use Education Act C0ru2 Abuse Education): To provide 

' project srantsfor the purpose of developing drus education 
leadership teams at the State and local level througha variety 
of traintna programs. To provide technical assistance to sucn 
teams to assist them in assess ing local drug problems, de* 
velop programs and skilled leadership to combat their causes . 
, and evahiato existing drug problems O CO 165 232 71 * 136 

7. EnvironmMrtaJ Education Act (Environmental Education): To 

provide grants to both public and private nonprofit organic 
zatfons and agencies br^ssist the development of effective envi- < 
ronmental education reiiburces needed ror the development of 
programs at all levels of formal education and for nonformal 

adult education . ^ CO , <*) M ^ 28 * <<) 10 

mOlAN EDUCATION ACT ^ 

1. PL A: To provide grants to applicarrt local educational agencies 
for supplemental elementary and secondary programs to meet 
the special educational needs of jndtan children. To provide 
grants to Indian controlled schools on or near reservations 

that are not LEAS <») ^ O) <0 12.^000 25,000 25,000 

2* Pt. B: To provide grants to Indian tribes and organizations. 
State and local educational agencies^ Federal elementary and 
secondary schools, institutions bf higher education ana pri- 
vate^ nonprofit elementary and secondary schools to support 
pilot and demonstration pro]ects and programs for improving 

educational opportunities for Indian children . O) O) V 5, 000 12, 000 12, 000 

3. Pt. C: To provide grants to Indian tribes and organizations and , 
State and local educational agencies^ to support pilot, plan- 
ning and demonstration projects with particular emphasis ^ 
in the areas of basic literacy p high school equivalency training ^ 

and continuing education . <*> <*) ^O) 500 3,000 3,000 

SCHOOL ASSISTANCE IN FEDERALLY EFFECTED AREAS . ' 

1> Public Law 874 <Maintenance and Operation): To provide pay- 
ments directly to school districts to assist rn the operation of 

scbools where enrollments and the availability of revenues . , . 

from local sources have t>een adversely -affected by Federal , ' 

activities 20,000 22.000 24,000 26,669 .3^^839 31,137 

21 Public Law 815 (School Construction): To provide payments for . ^^Z'*: 

assistance tn construction of school facilities in areas where 

enrollments and availability of looal revenues haye been " ^ " " / 

adversely aftected^by Federal activitt^ To provide assist- \ - ' ^ " 'j" * " , 

ance, as^ authorized by sec 14 of the. act. for children resr*rng ^ 

on Indian lands 5, 528 11, 20to 10, 500 4, 725 

EMERGENCY. SCHOOL AID 

1. Special projects: * , ' ' * . . < 

(a) ESAA, sec 708(c>— Bilingual Education Projects:, 
provide assistance to any local educational agency if ij 
implementing a plan which has been undertaken* pt 
suant to a final' order issued by a court of the LkHf 
States or a court of any State, or aoy other State agenp^ 
which requires the desegregation of minority children 
or faculty in the elementary or secondary schools. Assist- * . 

ance in the form of grant or contract is provided to m^et - - * r 

the educational needs of minority children who are from ^ *^ 
environments in which th^ dominant language is otner 

than English.^ . O) * 0) 304 627 •^2 331 

' <b) ESAA, sec 713, Educational Television: To contract " ^ ' 

with any public or private, ndnprofit agcr«:y, institutioa 
or organization with the capability of providing expertise • 
in the development of TV programing to pay the ccet of 
devefopment and production of integrated «chTldren's ^ - 

telovision programs. _ " C*) CO O) . 249 • 42S 

Sm footnotes ml end of table. ^ . ' ' . 
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TABLE l—CSTlMAtES OF UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION FUNDS THAT BENEFIT INDIANS OR ARE 

ATTRACTED BY THE PRESENCE OF INDIANS— Continued 



[In thousands of doll an] 



Fiscal year — 



Pn>ir«m and program Objective 19^0 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 



2. <C>JESAA^a«L70«O.708<»)n> Special W « ^> 

ToM*ori2« grants to assist locaf educational a««ncies and 

supportins public organizations in corwlocttngartivitiw which 

are otherwise authori2ed by the Emeraency School Act, and 

promist to make substantial prpcress towards achieving the 

purpose of the Emergency School Act i*, 

3- ESAA. *ec 706(a). Cb>^and 708(b): To provide program *uPPOrt 
■ through projects wKose pnncipla activities are to prwide 

desegregation assistance to LEAS. Fonds are apportioned to 

3 kinds ol awards: <1> LEA grants to meet ^^^^^^^^^^^ " 

incident to desegregation and resulting from rninonty isola- 
tion as vrall as to encourage voluntary elimination of mmonty - 

isolation: (2> LEA grants to support programs in reading and 

math for minority children; C3> nonprofit organization con- 

tracts and grants to conduct special programs supportive of ^ ^ « 542 

tEA desegregation eflorts J <^ ^ ^ 

EDUCATION POR THE HANDICAPPED 

tp Education tor the n.mdicapped Act. pt B, State Grants: To 
provide grants to States to assist-in the initiation^ expansion 
and improvement of programs and projects for education of 

handicapped children at the preschool, elementary and 240 971 

secondary school levels Vrrrr*A~'7"or-M* 

2, Education for the Handicapped Act, pt. C. sec 622. Dea^-E^ nd 

centers- To provide contracts to regional centers to provide 
through a series of subcontracts, diagnostic, educational and 
related services to deaf-blind children and their families. 
The centers also initiate whatever ancillary wrvices are 

necessary to assure that these children achieve their full 77 35 

potential for useful participation in society-—- — . k^} v/ 

3. Education for the Handicapped Act, pt. «*4ef5^>:5^'^;"8 "i!?; 

bilittes: To award grants and contraftcM* ^^P*'".^^?^^ ^"3 
local provisfon of identification! dirf»stic;^ggscnptive an 
educational services for learning diSBNig^cWWren arjp. 

parents through the funding of mo^mJ^^l^imTiz, technical ^ ^5 

^ assistance, and teacher training ^^''^^^"-r-T'-t^—'''"r ^ ' ^ ^ 

\ 4- Regional Resource Centers: To provide contracts for the opera- 
tion of 14 regional resource centers to develop and apply - 
methods of appraisal and special educational Programing 

practices tor handicapped children, including referral, place- . . 53 45 

ment and foOowup services--- - ---- ''r^A:r^Z2'-'"A' 

5- Education for the Handicapped Act, pt. D, special Educatton and 
Manpower Development: To provide grants to suPPP'i^^*?' 
ing of teachers, supervisors, speech correctionists, re- 
searchers and other professionals and para professionals m 

the fields related to the education of the handicapped m ^ 200 170 

regular and special classrooms ' ^ 

OCCUPATIONAU VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 

Vocational Education Act, pL .B: To provide grants to States 
for basic vocational education programs. To provide funds 

to support the State advisory councils on vocational educa- 3^ 572 4, 328 4,328 

2. VocSbSMTYducitlon'Ac^^ 

provide grants to States, colleges, universitjcs ^nd other 
institutions to support vocational research and devetopnieni 
programs- To provide grants for the development of cumcu- 
fums for new and changing occupations and to provide tne 

information essential to make necteary improvements and ^ 229 

changes for more effective vocational programs-.— - ^ v ^ ^ 

3. Educational Professions Development Act, PL^.B-I, Teachers 

Corps: To improve the educational opportunities for children 
of low iiicome families by demonstrating improved- quality 
programs of teacher education for both certined and inex- 
perienced teacher Interns, In 1977, projects will emphasize ^ 3- 634 3, 466 4, 652 2, CSO 
retraining of personnel r--;^"'rr~c* 

4. Education^ Professions Development Act, pts* C, O, ^.J^ ^no 

sec- 504- To provide graduate fellowships and grants lor / 
strengthening gcflduate programs in eduction. provide 
funding for improvra- training om»rtuniti«s for personnel 

servinginprogramsofeducattonotherthanhighereducation- / . 
To prcwide training programs for higher education personoeL j 

To provide funding for training and development programs ^ 3^2 4.024 407 

for vocational education personnel v ^ ^ ' 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1. — ESTIMATES OF UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION FUTfDS THAT BENEFIT INDIANS OR ARE 

ATTRACTED BY THE PRESENCE OF INDIANS— ^ntinuwi 

[In ttiouMnds of dollars] 



Fiscal year' 



PrOffam and profram objectiw 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 ^ 1975 



5. Adult Education Act. Adult Education Grants to States: To pro* 

v*d« formula Grants to States for tha purpose of atimmatmg ^ 
functional ilhtaracy amonf tt»a nation's adults. 16 yaars of 
ag« and older, who lack a 12tti grade level of education (15 
parcent of each State's allotment is reserved for special 

projects and teacher trajniniO ^ fA\ /a\ /%\ \ fj23 1 07Q 1 114 

6. Ady It Education Act, sec 309. A^ult E^tionvSpficiil Projidi: ^ ^ ? l.^^^ i, o/a 1, ii* 

To provida funding for grants or contracts for special experi- 

meritat demonstration projacts in adult education 500 500 900 894 500 

7. Adult Education Act. sec 309, Adult Education Teacher Training: 

To provide fundmg for grants and^ contracts to provide train- 
ing to persons engaged or preparing to engage as personnel * 
in adult education programs designed to carry out the pur» 

ft t:<:i^l^%?r^ii?1^"'u"\"-'^:'^'---^ - 200 200 100 160 160 ^ - 

E5£A, Title IX^ Ethnic Heritage Studies: To provide assistance ' " ^ 

r designed to afford students opportunities to tearn about the 
^ nature of their own cultural heritaga and to study the con- 

^ tnbutions of the cultural heritages af the other ethnic groups 

of thfr Nation ^ , - 211 162 

9, ESE A. Title VI It (Dropout Prevention): To pro^videit funding 

^ the carrying out of promising demonstration |)rojects in- . ^ . 

volving thj use of innovative methods^ syst^ms^ rtiat^rials. or 
programs designed to reduce the number of childVen who do 
not compfcte their education in elementary andvsecondary 

education..., (*> 400 500 400 208 O) 

HIGHER EDUCATION^ ^ , ^ ^ 

1. Higher Education Act. Title IV-A<i) Basic Opportunity Grants: 

To provide full errtitlement awards averaging SSS4 for 
1.270,000 f ul I and part time undergraduates m academic year 

1977-78. Size of the grant rs determined on the basis of the ^ > - 

expected family and student contribution, specified by the ^ ^ ~ 

neads analysis system approved annually by the Congress, * 
^ up to a. maximum ol of the student's neetfs (*> (O 1 105 2.900 ^5 800 

2. Hifiher Education Act, Title 1V-AC2) Supplementary Educational / ^ ^ • ^ 

Opportunity Grants: To provide through institutions of higher 
education supplemental grants to assist in making available 
.the t>enefrts of postsecondary- education to quali Tied students. 

who for lack of ^nancial means of their own of of their " - ^ 

families, would be unable to obtain such txsnefits witKout 

such a grant _ _ _ /i) z*^ I 717 2 382 »2 442 ^2 ooia 

3. Higher Education Act, pt C, Work Study: To provide'fGnds for ' ' 

part time entployment to an estimated 6S2.000 students. 

assuming a 30 percent institutional matching share O C=) 2.599 1,-628 < 1. 739 ■ 1. 6W 

4. Hiflher Education Act. TiUe IV, pt- D, Cooperative Education: ^ 

To assist postsecondary institutions to initiate^ improve and 

expand cooperative education programs m which employers ^ ~ 

pay students for periods of full-time work alternated with ' 

full-time study ^ (^y (a) 160 115 » S5 

5. Higher Education Act, Title IV, pt. B. Subsidized ^Insured Loans 

To subsidize' 871.000 new disbursed guaranteed student 
loans and to pay mandatory expenses, including interest 

twnefits. the special allowance to lenders, and death and , . ' 

^ ^* ^ ^.^^isability claims-^ j ^ 899 540 89 . 455' 3,200 3,800 

Hrgher Education Act. Title IV. pL E. Direct Loans: To provide 
funds to pay cancellations for loans made by borrowers who' - 

sut»equ6ntly undertook specified types of teaching or ^ 
^ military service (zy (2\ 1,991 1< 904 > 2 408 •2 565 

7. Hfcher Eduation Act. Title IV-AW, Special Proarams for the ^ ^ ^' ^'^^ ^> 

Disadvantaged: To provide funds for talent search. Upward 
^ • Bound, special services -and educational opportunity center 
programs, through whtcf) over 250.000 disadvantaaed 
' students are served _ (*) - (4) 2 933 4 211 4 822 

8, Higher Education Act, Title IN. DevelopjnYTnstitutJons: "fo" ' ' * 

provide funds for the C>asic institutional programs and for 
advanced instituttonaP development program. Tosether 

these programs provide substantial assistance to schools r ^ 

with high percentages of t)lack and other minority students to - * * " . - 

enable them to enter the mainstream of American hiigher 

' 0,.^*^***^ ir-o— — ~^'-vr V- I'^^Q 3,606 

- _ 9. University Community Services : To Provide fumS^ to State - 

agencies or institutions pursuant to an approved State plan 

setting' forth a comprehensive, coordinated and statewide 

^^stam of community service programs designed to assist in 

the solution of community problems in rural, suburban areas 

Cwrtt> particular emphasis on urban and suburban XJroblems 

« such as housing, poverty, transportation, health, etc-> 0) (?) 0> 158 141 120 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1 —ESTIMATES OF UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION FUNDS THAT BENEFIT INDIANS OR ARE 

ATTRACTED BY THE PRESENCE OF INDIANS — Continued 

tin thousands of dollars] 

Fiscal year — 

♦ Pr ogram and program objectives 1970 1971- 1972 1973.- 1974 I97S 

^LIBRARY RESOURCES 

* Library Swices and Construction Act, Title I (Grants for Public 
Libraries): To disburse grants a> States to provide and im- 

• prove public library services itfVeas without such services 
iir With inadequate services: to improve State library serv^ 
£«s for disadvantaged persons, institutionalized persons, and 
tgind and physically handicapped persons; to strengthen 
State library administrative agencies; to strengthen metro* 

politan libraries which serve as regional resource centers.. 

2. ESEA, title IK School Ubrary Resource: To provide funds to 

LEA's tor school library resources; equipment and minor 

remodeling and guidance^ counseling, and testing through a - 289 

consolidation of these programs — -t^-— i-r- v"-— -f" - 

3. Higher Education Act. p£ B, Training and Demonstration : To 

provide grants to institutions of higher education and library 
organizations or agencies to support the training of parapro- 

ToUl FY 1975 - - --- -- -TV::.-.-..- .165.261.000 

1 Prosrams consolidated under under Support and Inno^tion Grants, Title IV. Public L«w 93-380- 
3?,jSi5i?b^"tiJdiM ET-nts and grants that are multiethnic and include Indian components. 

V^rtS^S^ e«n^%^pli«^^^^^ ^f-" -"'"j^.?'- r-cial background of 

.^.'Un?"*n«'^«i^ illfoSJStI notTSlevant for determining eticibility. according to the program- 

t AS«3i?S'*to'*?Sfirm.tion provided by th. program office, the statistics provided refer to predominantly black 

^•"^^U^'to the prOEfam office, funds are not targeted to any specific ethno-racial group. 

Source: Data gathered, compiled, and analyzed by Jask Force members from material submitted by USOE. 

Several attempts have been made to study this question in recent 
years. These studies have generally focused on possible nusmana-e- 
menbof- funds intended for Indians or duplication and overjap an ±ed- 
eral funding and grant administration.^ However, the question is 
broader in scope than duplication and management of funds. It it as 
to be answered, it must be analyzed within the context of how pro- 
oram interpretation of legislative intent, the form of ser\-ices pro- 
vided, the funding structure of a progiam and program longe^1ty 

^^s^the^^overview in Tabic 1 illustrates, service objectives of Ihc 
XJSORi programs that provide services to benefit Indian people are 
not mutually exclusive. However, there is not the same level of overlap 
in the manner in which each program implements its objectives. Ji^acli 
proijram has an administrative and mana^ment structure of its own 
that has been defined bv its enabling legislation and TL'feOK adminis- 
trative policv. As a4»suit, while programs may have shared objectives,. 
tJiev differ in the forms of se^^'ices they provide to participants. A\lien 
categorized in terms of the types of ser^'ices thcyl^uy (i.e., improve- 
ment of instruction, personnel training, construction software or 
research), it becomes evident that^ly.a portion of those funds at- 

3 See Appendix K for a. selected list of studies conducted on Indian education since tie 
Kennedy bearings in 1969. 
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tracted by or benefitting Indian people is expended for direct instruc- 
tional services* (See Table 2.) 

Table 2, — BreaJcout of OE funds that hcnc/it Indians hy category of ccrpc^iditut^c 

Classroom instruction and anciHiary services ^ $101, 078, OOO 

Construction . , 4, 725. OOO 

Maintenance ana basic operations 31, 137, OOO 

Materials and instmctiomil equipment 27S. OOO 

Program developments t Curriculum development, res^earch and 

•demonstration. pLannins and evaluation S, 042» OOO 

Student supi>ort In x>ost secondary education IG, 92S, OOO 

Training: . » 2, 920, OOO 

^ This represents a-pproxlmately 61 percent of all USOE moneys beneflttlnjc or attracted 
by tbe presence of Xnalanfl. < Flu ui es provided by Navajo Olvlslon of education indicate 
that tlie coat to operate a 2,259 PupU faclUty for 1973— 15>74 was $2,923,185. Thus, the 
amount of money presently spent^ USOE3 for Instmctlonal services Is e<iuivalent only to 
what It would cost to e<lucate 78,094 students In 34 comparably sized school facilities for 
a Mnglc school year.) 

TVhat factors must be considered then to arrive at an accurate" pic- 
ture of the quantity and quality of TJSOE services actually reacmng 
Indian peojyle ? To delineate the manner in which this agency's pro- 
grams benefit Indians available data must be analyzed from two per- 
spectives: (1} How reliable is tlic data presently available? (2) TVhat 
factors inhibit the impact of whatever funds are actually expended on 
services for Indian people? 

ReZiabiZity of A^uaiI<ibZc Data 

The first issue requires review of those factors at the agency policy- 
mating, program administration, and program implementation level 
that atfect the accuracy of available Jlnformati on. A problem that ap- 
pears to predominate administration of services to Indians at all pro- 
gram levels, within USOE there is a lack of an adequate management 
information system to handle the collection and storage of accurate 
data on Indians. As a result much of that data available oh the level of 
services to Indians is based on '^guestimates'^. This is made apparent 
by a review of the manner in which XJSOE's Office of Budget collects 
data from the programs in order to compile its list of programs that 
serve Indians. 

EachL buderet. cycle, a directive is issued by USOE Office of Budget 
requesting all programs to identify the amount of their program dol- 
lars that impact Indians. T'hese calculations are to include a prorated 
share of administrative costs and--^taff salaries attributable to the cost 
of managing Indian projects.^-iJeyond definition of categories of ex- 
penses to be reported, little guidance is given to program offices, 
For example, while this directive identifies an Indian project as 
one in which the level of Indian participation is at least 10%, it pro- 
mulgates no definition of I^ndian to insure consistency of response. !N"o 
guidelines are provided to the pro^i^^am areas on how to compile and 
analyze their data. Re^onsibility^is placed on each program area to 
obtain the information by whatever means necessary. 

Consequently, there is a lack of comparability of the data provided 
by the various programs. In addition to the fact that the figures pro- 
vided may include actual and estimated exi>enditures and Smds car- 
ried over from the previous fiscal year, there may be substantial vari- 
ance in the definition of Indian used by each program. The Indian 
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Education Act, Title IV Program, for example, defines Indiarh '^yith 
siifficient breadth- to include federally and non-fedcrally recognized 
tribes, terminated, rural and urban Indians. The Bilingual Education 
■ ProgTftm is authorized, und^r its regulations, to serve : ^ 

A non-profit Instltatlon or organization of an Indian tribe whldi operates on 
or near a reservation an elementary or secondary school for Indian children 
and which is approved hy the Commissioner of Education for the purposes of 
ttds part C45 CF.R, X23.02) and an elementary or secondary school for Indian 
children' -on a reservation which is operated or funded hy the I>epartmont of 
the Interior- ~^ - 

However, these' regulations do not define Trh^t is meant by iTidlan, 
Career Education, one of the special areas administered under the 
Commissioner of Education's Office, has an even broader definition 
than Title IV. Using a handbook prepared by the National Center for 
Education Statistics as the source of its defiirdtion, Career Education 
defined' I'ndian as "American Indian. or Alaskan Native: A person 
having its origins in any of the original peoples'of the Western Hemi- 
sphere". (See Table 3.) 

Tabxk 3. — neflnition of Indian applied l>y TJSOB programs in identifuinff 

, -funds that benefit Indian people Jpercent 

"TDeflnition promulgated by BIA. regulations 6 

- I>eflnitlon embodied in title IV of PubUc Law 92-31S, the Indian Educa- 
tion Act . : " rr *3 

I>eflnltlon- developed by the individual progrram office 

Other ( State definition, nonappllcable, etc. ) 

The implications of the lack of a uniform definition of "Indian" 
are numerous. Many- of the programs that expend funds to benefit 
Indians do so through projects that cut across ethnic groups because 
participation is predicated on satisfying the funding eligibility 
requirements. ' , . 

While the programs recoariize jnany of their grants to be multi- 
ethnic, they have no adequat^data to estimate the actual level of In- 
dijto participation in program services. Unable -to prorate ^c^at 
portion of the total grant award is spent on liidian palrticipants, tho 
entire grant award is posted as program dollars benefitting Indians. 
(See Table 4.) 

Table 4. — Itefinition of Indian project applied lyy T7SOE ^rofframs in 

identifying funds that Itenefit Indian people Percent 

By funded entity, i.e., Indian tribe or organization 1 IS 

By estimation of number of Indians included in population to be served by \ 

The quality -and quantity of data available within a prograru to 
. compute monies impacting "Indians varies. In the discretionary grant 
programs, the program can sometimes deteVmine whether the grant 
serves Indian people from the application form and grant narratives. 
If the program funds through entitlements or block grants to states, 
its data resources on Indians are usually rather meager. Because of 
OMB restraints -on data collectioii efforts, these programs have no 
authority to extend or update their current data bases. To compute 
figures on services to Indians, they usually have to contact each state 
level program office. However, current agency policy towards the 
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states is imtlorstocxl by nian^- of the professionals in tlieso pm/^ranis to 
be one of "laissez faire". It is left to the dis^cretion of the states to pro- 
vide federal proprrani people witlx diita if they clioose to sinee OaIH 
will usually not clear proirrani application or reportinc: forms that 
r^uest breiikdowii of number of participants by race. If the stiite de- 
[lartrnents receivin^r such funds do not keep data on Tndiiin ptirticipa- 
tion in federal i)rojects.~the pro^rrani's computations may be notliin*; 
more than extrapoTations of -poHRihlp lovr-1 of Indian participation. 
These extrapolations are arrived at b\' inultiplyin.ir tlie l>ercenta<re of 
the tar/ret popidation that is Indian* (based on lilA or Bureau of 
Census' fi*2rures), times the amoimt of funds aIlo<ated. Thus, if tlio 
profjrram makes a block *rrant of $100,000 to a state in Avhich lOfc of 
the school-a^e population is Indian, it is assumed tliat lO'Tr of tluit 
block ;rrant, or, $10,000 benefits Indian children. In actuality, whetlier 
any of the block <j:rant funds benefit the Indian school-atre population 
is dependent upon whether the recipient state targets the funds into 
school districts in which a subtsantial number of Indian children are 
enrolled. /■ 

Xn view of the discrepancies of available data and of the liaetho 
of computation relieil upon by I'SOE profrrams to compile fi<rnV>^on 
fuTulin<r that impacts Indians, it is clear" that the total of 178 milliou 
^dollars attributed to Indians by T'SOK is^probably substautiall v in 
excess of tlie actual amomit expende)!. However, the question still re- 
'mains of why Avliatever amount of I7SOK fundini:: reaches Indian 
|x^opTe does not luvi e a trreater impact. 

Fa^fors- 1 nJiHift} ng^ tJie Impnrf of T'SO/S FtnifJ/nrj 

At eacli level of proirnun. creation and implementation (i.e., the 
lecjislative. a^rency a<lministration, and local pro*^ram level ). tiiere are 
factors whose inherent effect is t<j inhibit the impact of federal fuiuls 
in Indian commimities. For example, the leprislativo enactments creat- 
in^i: these prosrrams usually focuses upon a broadlv defined tarrret pop- 
ulation su<'Ii ns "disadvantaired," -Jumdicapped,"' or "potontiKl drop- 
out.'- The immediate etfect of this is to serve Indians not within the 
context of thei^- needs as shaped by their ]in<^uistic and cultural back- 
^ound but as\members of a creneral tar^ret population. As a result, 
services to Indian people tend to be coincidental rather than the residt 
of comprehensive educational planninfT- 

I^eorislati vo wording may also define the stratetries to, be employed 
by I'SOK in iniplementin<r a progrram. Profrram people ;xenera]Lv look 
to the leirishrtion for the outermost limits of their administrative au- 
thoritv. Where the lan^uarre of the act is verv specific, as in the Educa- 
tion of the PTandicapped Act. the leg^i^^livtive lan^ua^re mav be taken 
oyer directly 4>v the pro<rram for its fundin<]: ^lidelines and re^nda- " 
tions. In such instances. little discretion is left to the protrram to^pri- 
oritize Its objectives. Wliere the laniruacre of the le^pslativQ enactment 
IS very general, potential discretion is vested in proo-rams to lay down 
funding- guidelines and prograni regulations that permit individuali;^a- 
tion of services to a program's constituents or are sufficiently flexible 
to meet a wide range of educational needs. A few USOE programs in 
^ct bavebililt a high degree of fiexibilityinto their regulations. The 
Follow Through Program, for example, has retained its legislative 
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flexibility in its program pruidolinos and ro^ulatioTis. Its <xraTitoos liavo 
sxifficicnt adniinistrativo dii^rction -to pro<jrani thoir FolU>w Tliron-:U 
funds in th<>-particular- manner necessary to meet the total noods of 
the children parti<;ipating:. The more prevalent pattern in XJSOK pro- 
grams, however, is to use program reortilations as a mcclianism for in- 
^S^Tifr that a frenorally defined lc<xislative intent is in al lament with 
the ciitTx>nt a<?ency policy. ■, -.i- tj- 

Tho factors that inhibit the impact of fed^f-al funds \vitlun Indian 
coipniunities (i.e.. leirislative, afxonoy administration, and local stinic- 
tnros) arc interrelated. The lc<]:islati*on both expresses the intent of tlio 
CJongress and defines prograni structure at the a^^ency level. Tf tlie 
enactment creates a service as a state arrant pro£rram,.the central func- 
tion of the tJSOK projH'am office will be to develop <zuidelines for state 
plans, check plans submitted by the states for le^al compliance, and^ 
insure that prrant awards are paid in a timely manner. Actual al- 
location of fiinds to local educational agencies or other service en- 
tities within the state will be made by the" state department of educa- 
tion or equivalent adjninistrative unit. Even thcui^rh they may be eli- 
gible for services from such proprriims according- to the intent of the 
law, whether Indian people will benefit from such funds will depend 
upon the degree to which each state has assumed an advocacy rolo in 
Indian education. Because Indian school-age children are usually wide- 
ly scattered throughout the state's school districts, to insure that all 
Indian children participated in the program's benefits the stat^ de- 
partment of education would have to target money into each of I^KA'S 
in which Indian children are enrolled and insure that all funded LEA's 
included their Indian students in program classes and activities.= 
This present structure of funding general educational needs areas 
. through state entitlement and block grants is not suite^l to'meeting the 
* varied educational needs of the Indian community^ It is geared to 
remedying symptoms rather than causes and presumes that some req- 
uisite level of skills, material and economic resource already exists 
within the designated target comnnmities. The underlying rationale is 
that, federal funding will have the effect of stimulating state and local 
acti\'ity in designated areas of education. In theoi-y, once the-state or 
locality has had the opportunity to design an education model and in- 
structijonal materials through federal funding, it wifl pick up the cost 
of program implementation and operation. For most of the IJSOE 
programs providing. ser\'ices to Indian communities, this^has not been 
the case: Tlie pattern that more frequently occurs is illustrated by Title 
VII of ESEA, Bilingual Education. The initial thrust of the Bilin- 
gual Education program was modeT-building rather than service. The 
program was to provide federal funding for a five to six year span at 
the end of which the xerogram would be picked up and implemented by 
the recipient stjvtes and localities. The Indian projects funded imder 
this rationale were not generally picked Tip by state departments of 
.education or local educational agencies. AVhen federal ftindrng lapsed 
for tliese projects, the grant proposals were revised to'bring them into 
compliance with the funding criteria and program guidelines of other 
federal funding sources. Defunded grants often resurfaced as applica^ 
tions for Indian Education Act, Title IV, Part B assistance. 



» See Section rv : ^State Policy and Finance.'* 
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Tliis paltiM'u points to t/i*i*taiii umlr fUin^ [>rol>hMns f;im?d by most 
Indian oorntnnnit ies thut^nnist Ik- rcsolNtvl if the* ininaot-of availal>le 
fccloi'til fnncls is to bo inaxiniizeiL Kir-st of alb avaiUibU* statistics and 
testimony by Indian communities at Task Force hoarin^^rs tbrou^lioiit 
tho country indicate that most communities bick the skilled i)roferi- 
sionaUs in educational i>lannin^i- ami a<lministt'at ion to meet cacli com- 
munity's needs in <^rantsmansliip and <^rants mana<xen)ent adc(iiia( ely. 
In tlie xirea of library services, for example, accordinj^* tc? ii;j:;tires pro- 
vided by the Oivisicn^ of I^ibniry Proi^rams, USOK, less than one 
hun<lre(l Native Americans are known to have met traiiiin<27 and ac- 
creditation requirements for the profession of "1 ibitirian. There is a 
similar shorta<re of- trained Xative Americans at the community level 
for the areas of cisissroom teachini^, cnrricuhini de\'eIoi>ment, educa- 
tional plannin*r, ai^d evaluation. Consequently, meetin;:; staffini];^ needs 
is often t'ontinirent upon receiving; fedei-al funds to ixiy salaries of 
I>ro fessionals hired from outside the conummity. Ivural school xlistrict^ 
often incur the added expense of hiii^her salaries and staff* housini:^ 
allowance's to attract competent staff to tlieir^ area, Because tho pat- 
tern of ftmdinp: tliat emer£>es in most Indian communities is one of 
increased dependence on federal funds for supplezuentar^^ services, if 
funding is decreased or lapses, the conomunity has no resources to 
retain the staff rc^crxiited under thdir federal fimdinp^. ^"\"llere the 
initial fundin^r is continirent ui>on, adequacy of staff, as in Bilingual 
Education which requires tliat applicant^ demonstmtc staff capacity in 
bilin<rual proi^ram plannin<j and evaluation, Tn(;lian communities and 
tribes are etfoctively disqualified from competin<i: for funds from the 
outset of the i^rant application process,^ 

This problem of lack of adequate skill resoui-ces to sustain educa- 
tional programs within the tribe or local conamimity is intertwined 
with the basic economic problems of Indian communities- Rural In- 
dian conuuunities lack adequate, locab taxable resources with which, 
^to subsidize or completely finance federal programs once fundinri: has 
lapsed- Moreover, in many states in which there is a substantial Indian 
population, it is a commonly shared perception that Indians are "free- 
loadei's"- bene fit tin<z from ser\-ices paid for by taxes on non-Indiaii^- 
people, .^\niere this bias exists, it is politicalU' /unrealistic to expect 
that when the federal propri*ams benefitting Indians are phased out, 
rhey will l>e taken over antl suppc^rted by state and local ^evenuc^s. 

The reality of federal funding for most Indian communities is that 
it is a temporary means of providin^r supplemental services fojr Indian 
children but not of solvin^r the causes of the community's educ/itional 
and ec^onomic problems. To assure that they receive federal funding, 
Indian tritx^s and commimities must deal with problems and needs not 
in terrns of.conmmnity priorities, but accordinpr to federal funding 
priorities. Money will be available for pro^jxams to use Xative Ameri"^ 
can langiia^ie.to enable the children to develop the skill necessary to 
function in Enirli^h-speakinor society. It will not be available, however, 
where the obiective of the community^is. to retain or restore its own 
lan<xuajre within tlie commimity. Smiilarly, grant funds are avaifable 
under the Teacher Corp Program for in-service training or retraining 

fin the past fiscal Tjar, 16 project applications submitted bv Indians to Title VII were 
rejected for fniidln;r. Altbon^rb rejected for more tlian one dpflclencv. 10 of tho 1€T reie^tlon 
letters, or G2%. dted lack of evidence of staff co5^peten^as a factor- rejection 



of teachers of disadvantaged children. However, other tha^i PartB of 
the Title IV Program, there are no funds available.-within TJSOE to 
insure training of jSTative American teachers. 

In short, the services that presently reach Indian i>eople through 
TJSOE programs are often comcidentel and indirect rather- than the 
result of targeting of funds. Patterns of d^mding and" grant adminis-. 
tration- within TJSOE tend to bypass rather than focus upon the needs 
of Tndifl.Ti co mm tinities. Eor example : 

(a) Title IV (B) of the Higher Education Act makes grants to 
state commissions for the purpose of funding institutions of higher 
education for purchase of hardware and software: BecatLse^^f the low 
percentage of iidian high school students that go on to post-secondary 
education, many of the recipient institutions, -will have few or no 
Indian students "enrolled who coulcL benefit from the materials pur- 
chased. Alternatively, the. program has no policy that encourages 
state commisaons to make such grants to Indian controlled post- 
secondary education institutions., - _ . ^ 

(b) Career -Education, one" of the Gommissioner's special projects, 
seeks to infuse a partictilar 'Concept of career education at the state 
and local leveL To adhieve this end, the proOTam's funding priorities 
are" stated in terms of learner outcomes such as competency in basic - 
academic skills required ^or adaptability in a rapidly changing soci- 
ety ; awareness of means available for continuing and recurrent edu- 
cation upon leaving the formal jsystem of schooling. These funding 
objectives make no acknowledgement of the particular or ui3ique, 
career ediication needs of any racial group. Nor are there any weight- 
ing factors for minority or ethnic groups. Grant awards are made on 
the basis of straight competition. Thus, even though Indian people 
throughout the coimtry identified career education as: an unmet, 
critical education need in their testiinony - at Task Eorce hearings, 
there is not a policy or weighting factor to insure fujiding for them 
under this program. To get feder^ funding for career education, their 
needs would have to coincide with the objectives of the program arid 
they would need to demonstrate glHIIg in grantsmanship comparable 
to those of all other applicants. ^ 

(c) Lribrajy Services and Construction Act funds are allocated to 
state administrative a^ncies to es:pand the existing libaiy and infor- 
mation service netwoMS where the present level of services is inade- 
quate. Prima^ emphasis is placed/ on utilizing existing networks. 
Although in New Tork State the St. Eegis Mohawk Tribe nas worked 
closely with its state library commission, most tribes do not enjoy 
this rapport with or relate to state governmental institutions. Thus, a 
tribe Twnch does not have access to ^e existing county or state library 
^stem because it is widely scattered in a rujal area and which suspects 
increased relations with the state as a step toward termination, will 
have limited. pTOspects for participafinff in existing service systems. It 
will not be likely to benefit substantially from such federal funding 
imless allowed to start its own library. 

^ The likelihood that each of these examples is a recurrent charac- 
' teristic of TJSOE pro-ams is reinforced by the agency's present fund- 
ing structures and adroinistrative policies. Where program legisla/- 
tion provides services on the basis of an identified educational need, 
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unless there is specific language mandating services or creating a set- 
aside for Indians^ tliere will be no articulated consistent policy Trit bin 
programs that insures actual Indian i>articipation in pix)gram services. 
In task force interviews Tvith administrators of tj SOE programs 



istrative perception frequently emerged. The officials share the view 
that USOE has no responsibility to serve Indians -except inasmuch 
as they are ^members of a "'disadvantaged*' or some other broadly 
defined populatioli. Most staff members are unaware of legislation 
defining^ the federal . relationship tov^ard Indian j^eople, aside from 
liiat legislation establishing their own programs. In fact, at certain 
decision-maMng levels, such as the OfScp of Budget, BIA is perceived 
to. be legally obligated to serve Indians while TJSOE services are 
viewed as being predicated on a moral obligation that cuts across 
racial lines- . ' 

V. In the absence of an agency- wide policy that advocates services to 
• all Indian people, programs lack guidance on the scope of their re- 
^ sjwnsibility, if any,, towards Indian people in the grant application 
ancT administration process. Consequently, that responsibility isde- 
fine^ by available funding, staff resources, and program interest. Avho- 
ever is resi>onsible for monitoring those grants in which Indians 
parti^-ipate' is often relied on as the resource person on Indian affairs* 
Consisquences of this itre varied^ programs suchias Library Service and 
Xeachei^ Corps have sta:ff-c;gaem1bers with prior experience in Indian 
affairs who work effectively on behalf of Indian people. Other divi- 
sions (such as Handicapped Education State Girants^ place Indian 
grants imder a staff professional with little or no experience in Indian 
.affairs. Thus, staff members with so little experience in the special. 
XJ-S.-Indian relationship, make decisions affecting Indian people. An 
obvious consequence of this practice is that it facilitates the draft- 
ing of internal program guidelines and funding criteria that inhibit or 
exclude Indian participation in program services., 

VV hepe programs are aware that such exclusion is occurring, the de- 
gree to Which they can remedy the problem depends upon internal pro^ 
gram structure a!nd the prevailing agency policy. During its initial 
funding cycles, for example, the Follow Through Rrogram recognized 
that its selection procedures were excluding Indian participation. Us- 
ing the broad administrative discretion with which its legislation en- 
dows it^ the program revised its procedures ^to insure inclusion of 
liidian projects. However, staff people in the state block grant and en- 
titlement programs have indicated that they do not enjoy a comparable 
level of administrative discretion. Their funds flow from the federal 
agency to a state governmental entity that distributes the funds within 
the state- They maintain that to target such funds into Indian com- 
munities would require a legislative amendment or revision of their 
proOTam rules and regulations. Otherwise, they are constrained to take 
a '*^issez-faire" policv towards the ^states by the present policy of 
USOE and OMB. 

The problem is further aggravated by the fact that many Indian 
tribes and commxmities lack an adequate tmderstanding^of those pro- 
grams for whose services they are eligible and of the respective pro- 
gram's intent. Thus, staff time is spent preparing applications for 
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±unds for which there is clearly a need but for which funds cannot be 
expended in the' manner proposed- For example, several Indian tribes 
applied for funding under the research division of the Adult, ajid Vo- 
cational Education Program. Grants made by this division to be 
XLsed for research projects that produce information and p^^gicts de- 
signed to imi>jx>ve' vocational education. Because the handf^F of grant 
applications submitted by Indiian tribes and organizations focused on. 
vocational services rather than research, the program office was imable 

to fund them- - -, r. t 

If federal fimds are to be more effectively expended to benefat In- 
dian people, lines of communication must be established between In- 
idian tribes and cormnunities and federal sources of funding. Under 
existing program structTire, programs. make a dmini strative and fund- 
ing decisions on the, basis of data that does not reflect, or is antago- 
nistic to, Indian needs. Programs vrithin XJSOE for the most part, 
neither maintain data on Indians nor utilize data resources on Indians 
existing outside of their programs. When available, data provided by 
national surveys is used as the basis for administrative and policy de- 
cisions (See Table 5). Such data often does not register the derno- 
irraphic circumstances or needs of Indian tribes and communities. ^Na- 
tional statistics, for example, indicated a surplus of teachers on the 
employment market. As a result, USOE programs, that provided 
teacher training funds shifted funding emphasis to retra ining or in- 
service training. This had an adverse effect on Indians who had relied 
heavily on such programs to help fill the critical need for Kative 
American teachers in their communities. ' • 

TABLE 5— RESOURCES UTILIZED BY USOE PROGRAMS. IN PESIGNING, IMPLEMENTING OR MONITORING 
* ' SERVICES TO INDIANS 

^ Iln percent] 



Yes Not available 



Technical assistance from USOE and other Federal agency Indian staff 23 77 

Indian organizations, field readers and consultants ^ — "^*T- * 

Program management information systems^ needs assessment data, interim and annual 

reports on Indian projects iq 

National Advisory Council on Indian Education ^5 gi 

Byceau of Indian Affairs — -- z^^i-- ^ 

Evaluation contracts, assessments, or impact studies^ on program services to maian is 84 

people - 

> - - " 

The lack of reliable data on Indians presents a problem in proOT-am. 
evaluation as -well as in planhing and setting funding ;priorities. Most 
XJSOE programs cannot substantiate the degree to which their funds 
have impacted the Indian communities they serve, if at all. Over the 
past five fiscal years, few programs have conducted or^ coiatpacted for 
any studies to assess the needs of Itndian people or to evaluate the im.- 
pact of program services in meeting Indian needs. Some of the pro- 
grams polled indicated the possibility was discussed of including an 
Indian component in an evaluation study of their pro-am*, but the 
idea \*-as discarded due to the difficulties posed in designing valid data 
collection instruments and data sampling strategies appropriate to 
Indian communities. - 



. Whether the factors discussed in the preceding pages occur singly 
^ or ixL-combination, their most obvious consequence is that Indians'inay ^ 
^'ina^dvertentlv be passed over for program services by funding patterns 
that ^rget the monies into urban areas or service areas in whieh other 
minority groups reside. As a result of such cimiulative ^^eglect,^' maiiy 
Indian c^mnunities receive no jFunding or services imtil their needs 
reach ci*fe proportions and justify priority status for program fund- 
ing. This syndrome is best illustratea by -the JP.L. 815 school construc- 
tion program. Although the backibg of repair and construction of 
schools in Indian communities alone would require expenditure of over 
SOO million dollars, less than 10% of that amount has been appropriated" 
for this program to date. Applying funding criteria taken^from^he 
text of the -law, 'moni^ will be obligated to construct facilities for im- 
housed students (not single-use buSdings such as libraries or gymna- 
siimis). Consequently,, n^any Indian communities do not raiS bigh 
enough on the priority scale to receive construction funds despite th^-— ^ 
structural inadequacy of their present school facilities. Those tji^ 
do expect to wait four to seven years before they will have an acyual 
facility available for use. (The application process takes twelve to 
eighteen months*^ depending u^on the size of the project and whether 
there are a^Mnistrative obstacles such as delay by the Congress in : 
'passing the ±±1^\V appropriation bill- Once the application process has 
been completed, additional tiq^^will be^ required to put out construc- 
tion bids, select a contractor, w^ust funding level and complete con- 
struction.) Brocktpji:^ ZMontanan :fiied its application for construction in 
1972 ; bids^ f oii construction are going out this year. An Alaskan con- 
struction project application was filed in 1969; a line^^item has-been 
included m HEWs fiscal year 1:^7 budget, which oim^ly be spent 
for this jf)urpose. The consequence^ of this funding approach to meet- 
ing a critical problem are twofold. The competency and commitment 
of the School* Construction Program -staff cannot*^ offset the lack of 
money^ vsrith which to meet the needs. JW^itl^ut funds, Indian school 
children will continue to be housed in trailers, temporary classrooms, 
and school facilities that dp, not meet minimum healtli and safety 
standards. [Moreover, each- yearns delay in funding further aggravates 
the problem due to the steadily iijcreasing cost of construction, 
(According to rough estimates provide.d by the School Construction 
[Program, the Alqskan 'construction project;, which was cost estimated 
million dollars in 1969* will probably cost about 9 million dollars 
by the time it is completed. The school construction project at Tohatchi 
was estimated at 2 'million dollars. By completion, it will cost close to 
10 million dollars-) " * ^ . • ^ 

l&i short, the present networl^of educational services for Indian peo- 
ple tliat results from TJSOE fuijdiTtg is most accurately described as a 
piecemeal pattern of^surpplemenl:^!^ services funded in a scatter^un 
approach. Moneys reach pricirity ''areas defined by the agency rather 
than immediate areas of community need. They benefit^selected age 
groups to the exclusion of the rest of the Indian population. ZkToreover, 
present policies and administraJ^ive stirictures do not support pr-.en- 
hance" devel opmjent of a resource and skill base at the community level 
or pi"omote lpcal^c6nti?ol. Thejl favor established institutions and serv- 
ice entities outside the Indian community, to educate Indian people. As 
a result^ such administratiyfe-structures (i.e., Jederal agencies,^tate and 
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local educational agencies, boarding and^day schools) liave developea 
sizeable bizreaucracies, which have effectively channelled funding, 
staffing, and control of - programming outside of Indian tnbes and 

commnnities. ^ ^. . t - ^-u 

The cumulative effect of- the data and findings is to underscore tne 
inadequacv of the present system of programs within USOE to effec- 

t tively impact the educational needs of Indian people, Lack of aware- 
ness of local Indian community needs and definition of needs to be met 
by non-3jadian staff members with a limited understanding of Indian 
/people reinforces this ineffectiveness- Moreover, the flow of funds 
through successive program administration levels down to the cora- 
munities results in diminution of actual funds available for expendi- 
ture at the local l^vel. 

The shortcomings of the present network of programs th^t provide 
educational services is an aojniiiistrative nightmare for Indian people 
to manipulate- Fimding requests must confirm to agency priorities 
rather than community needs and are rarely responded to in what the 
communities perceive "to be^ prompt or timely manner/' The discre- 
tionary nature of much program fundings contributes to existing lack 
of continuity in local servi^s. Programs are implemented only-to phase* 
- out through program consolidation, lapse in enabling legislation^ or 
shift in funding priorities if a shift in agency or fiscal climate dictates 
that results ^ . 

To insure that tl: -^ se programs actually benefit Indian people, it 
would be necessary to amend each program's legislation in a .manner 
that would directly target services to Indians. This would necessitate 
in turn restructurmg each program at the administrative leyel to im- 
plement the legislar' ve changes. In view of the unwieldiness of tliis so- 

- lution^ an alternative service model that is . ministerial in function 
should be considered. Its responsibilities could, be limited to distribu- 
tion of funds and provision of technical assistance in program plan- 
ning, implementation, and staff development upon reqiiest by the gran- 

• 'tee. The mandate of such a service model would be prima^l^' to expe- 
dite fiscal administration, m^itoring of functs^ and maintenance of a 
current management inforrrmtion system. The policy^ component of 
service deliV;gry would be \-ested at '^the local community level. Thus^ 
Indian tribes aiid communities would be assured the necessary flexibil- 
ity for long term educational planning ar^ji development of .the man- 
power resources within the local communitV^. ^ ^ ^ 

Too often attempts to reform service programs for Indian people 
have resulted in short term relief at the expense of long term account- 
ability and responsiveness. To avoid incorporating old deficiencies 
into any proposed new service structure and to insure qualitative* "edu- 
cational services for Indian people, a comprehei^sive legislative pack- 
age will need to be drafted. This packa^re must be predicated on a 
statement of policy on "educational services for Indian people and 
community control of such services and institutional delivery systems. 
It should^crcate a financial base that insures operational and siipple- 
mental funds and an agency that will be held accountable for irnple-^ 

V menting the legislntionT Otherwise, the present network of educational 
^programs servinqr Indian people will be replicated and delivery of 
educational ser\^!ces will continue to^mminially inrrpact the needs of'^ 
Indian people. . ' 



C» BUREAU OF INT>IAiNr''^^JETAIKS * ^ 

- ' ^ . " ■ ~> - 

Xraditionally, the Bureau of Indiaif Affairs lias been looked to as 
tSe bureau iiandling all Indian affairs* This has meant that other fed- 
eral agencies, members of Congress, and the American ptiblic assumed 
that aS. TT^f^^5^.n matters were handled there.' 

The Hureau of Indian Affairs is one of the oldest federal offices, 
originally established hy ju^t of Congress in lS34v^ Then^ later in 1849, 
the Department of Interior was established and given ^^he supervisory 
and appellal^e powers now exercised by the Secretary of the War !De- 
partmeht in relation to all acts of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs." ^ ' ' ^ " . 

The next maj^r authority for BIA was the Indian Keorganization 
^'Act, which gave the Secretary the right to formally organize tribal 
governments for purposes of dealing with the federal government and 
obtaining sei^ces for their membership-^ * . • 

A number^ of issues have been persistent throughout th^ Burean'S 
relations with Indian tribes. One of these has been whether the civil- 
ians or the milltairy had jurisdiction over Indian relations. Another 
issue has been the definition of who is an Indian for purposes of serv- 
ice received from BIA* n 

The first issue seems to have been resolved in the early 1900 s after 
Indians had been settled on reserv-ations and the civil service was ex- 
tended over Indian matters* The second issue is still a: recurring prob- 
lem. As a querj^ to BIA was presented on this question, the following 
excerpt of their answer indicates the administrative view on this 
matter: 



The term ^•Indian" has never been defined nor has unanimity ex- 
isted among those who would attempt to^ Indians or the federal 
.government. - ^ ^* ^ 

\ According to the Handi^oTc af Federal l7hdi<in^La'w oy F^lzoi 
Cohen {First Editiort^ 194j0)\ tJie terrrv '^^iTidia.rC^ may he used in a/n 
ethnologicaZ or in a legcd sense / , 

JEtiinologically^ the Indian toay be distin^uisbed from tlie Caucasian, 
ISTe^o, Mongolian, and otiier races. If a person is tbree-fourths Caucasian ,and 
one-fourtli Indian, it is absurd, from the etlinolo^ic^l standpoint,^ ^ assign bim 
to tbe Indian race* "Tet^ legally sucb a person Ina-y be an Indian, > - * XfCgai status 
depends not, only upon biolbgical; but also upon social factors, sucb a« tbe rela- 
tion of tbe indiWdual concerned to a white or Indian commTmii;^' r • , Social tjr 
political factors may affect tbe classification of an individual as an "Indian^' ,pr 
a **non-Indian*' foi* lej^al purposes, or for certain le^ral purposes. Indeed, in^ac- 
cordance vritb a statute reserving jurisdiction over oflfenses between tribajl mem- 
bers to a tribal courtr^ wbite man' adopted into an Indian tribe bas been beld 
J:o be an TTiHi5iTi (A'ojire v. TJ.S^ 164 U.S. 657 (1S79) ) , and tbe decided cases do not 
foreclose tbe argument tbat a person -of entirely Indian ancestry wbo bas never 



1 4 Stat. 735. 
' = O Statu 395. a.S. Sec 441, 5 U-S-C, 485. 
5' 48 Stat. 984- 

^ (lOS) 
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had siny relations with an ^dian tribe or reservjation. may be considered a non- 
' ^ Indian for most legal purposes • . • (p, 2). ^ , , 

^- TTis Trade and iTiterccnca^se Act of 1834. {^ct of Jzme 30. 183^^ Sec^ 
2oj 4 jStat. 729^ R^. % 21Jf^ 25 UJS.C. ^17)^ lacJcing a definition for Itv- 

: diaan otTier tJian the words of tJte statute^ tJie courts Iicuve toJcen tTte 
position thcLt an Indian ^^is one descT^pti^e of am, indi^vidiJuA /wKo has 
Indian hlood in his "veins and loho is regarded as an Indian hy the 
society of Indians among laTutnt he li'vesJ^ ^ ^ 

In ^United States Rogers (1846) ,:tlie.court held that- a • * ;Svhite 
Tnnn cannot by association become an Indian, \vithin the application 
of the foregoing statute, an Indian mav, nevertheless, under some 
circumstances, lose his identity as an Indiair-'? 

. T^J^eneraZ-^lIotment Act {J^ct of i^^ebruary 1887. 24 Stat, 
^25 TJ,S-C. 331, et seg:) has held that ^^IndiaTis ^cho are descendants of 
aboriginal tribes^ but Trho have taken up residence apart from any 
tribe and adopted habits of civilization, non-Indians, within" the mean- 
ing of an Alaska statute defining- Indians -for the i>H^POs^ 9^ li^l^ior 
' regulation as aboriginal races ^habiting Alaska when annexed to the 
United States, and "their descendants of the whole or half-blood who 
have not become citizens of the United States {Nagle v. U^^^ 191 Fed. 
141 (O.C^A.. 9, 1911).'' ^ . , 

Although the statutes do not define the status of Indian of niixed 
Indian and other blood, the cour.t>s have foTloiced t7uzjb'a7^ indite idu^ol 
to he considered an Indian nvust not only have st>m.e degree of Iixdian 
hlood htit rrvast in addition he recognized as art Indian. In deterTn iniihg 
such recognition the courts have heeded hoth recognition hy the trih^ 
, or society of Indian and recognition hy the federal govei^ment as 
/pressed in treaty and ^atute. Xumet^ous treaties, as well as statutes, 
have recognized inditdduals of mixed blood as Indians (In at least one 
treaty, children are described as quarter-blood Indians, Xreaty of Sepr- 
tember 29, 1817, with the Wyandot and other tribes, 7 Stat. 163.) - 
111 United States v. JSiggins^ it was said: , . half-breed Indians^ 
are to be treated as Indians, in all respects, so long as they retain their 
, tribal relations,-^ (103 Fed. 348 (CC. Mont. 1900)).^ 

Although Congress Jtas classified Indian^ for^ various parti/ndar 
puT^oses^ it has n:ever laid do^cn a classification and^ either specified,^ ^ 
or implied that individuals not falling zcithin the cl<issification ic^re 
' not Indians^ lai various enactments^ ctassificatio^has he en passed pri- 
mariZy upon tlie presence of some guantum of Iridian hlood^ Thus^ the . 
Indian ^ppropriaiion A.ct of May 2S, 1918 (40 Stat. 564, 25 U.S.C. ^ 
297) , provides : ' " ^ - 

'No appropTHation^ e^x^ept appropriations mad.e pursuant to treaties^ sTvall 
used' to educate cTt^ildrerv of less thaH ^rtc-^fotLT^t IndiaTi^ blo.^* v 

ITarious special acts relating to certain tribes have p^vided for the 
removal of restrictions an alienation from lands of the jnembers of the 
tribes of less than one-half Indian blcrod (Act o^Mav 27, 1908, 35 Stat. 
312 '(Five Civilized Tribes) : Act- of March 3, 1921, 41 Stat. 1249 
(Osage))'. ' - ^ ^ ^ 

In the Act of March 4, 1931 (46 Stat, 1518^ relating to the Ec^stern 
Bamd of Chcrohees of Xo^*th Carolina, Congress states : ^ ' 

^ . • . tltat tlter^fter no person of lessc titan onC'SiactecntK degree of said Eastern 
CltoroJcce Indian Mood shall he rccor/nizcd as ciititled to any riglitH witli J^ast- 

ERIC ■ ■ , 
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em Band of Cherokee Indians except by iniieritance from a deceased member or 
members (p. 1518). 

C ongTCss had pre^oxtsly T^ecognized IraliaTis of l^ss than this degree 
of hlood in the ^ct of June 4, 192Ji. (43 Stat. 366), it provided: 

. . . tKat any memher- of scLid 7>and^ %cJiosc dcgrjce of Indian Itlood is' less than 
one-sia^teentK may, in tKe discretion of tJte Secretary^ of Interior, &e paid a casK 
eqmvalent in Here of an allotment of land (p. 379) . 

A. statutory definition of an Indian is contained in the Indian Reor- 
ganization Act (Act of VTune IS, 39:^,^48 Stat. 984. 25 U.S.C. 461. et 
seq.) , w tiich in section 19 provides : - ^ 

T7i^ term **Indi<m^^ as used in tJti^ A.ct sliall include all persons of Indian d^s^ 
cent wlio are members of any recognized IrCdian trihe noxo UTtder federal jurisdic- 
tion and all persons wKo are descend:ants of such members tcho were, on June 1^ 
19SJf-^^ residing within the present boundaries of an Indian reservation,' and shall 
further include all other persons of one-half or more Indian blood. IF or the pur- 
poses of this JiCt^ EsTcimos and other aboriginal peoples of A^lasJca sltxtll be con^ 
. sidered IndiaTis {j), SfSS} . 

^ as^in the foregoing Acts, the definition of "Indian-- is 

^ limrited m its connotation to the purposes of th^ lesrislation. 

, Apart from, statute^ the administratis: e agencies of the Federal Go^^ 
ern/m-cnt dealing xcith Indian Affairs /jOTnrnonZy consider a person taho 
is of Indian hlood and a Tnernher of a ti-ihe\ regai^dless of degree of 
hlood^ an Indian. " ' ' 

Thus, the Ir.rlinn Law- and Order Resiiilations approved by tlie 
Secretary of the Tiiterior on Xoveinber 27, 1935. contain the provision : 

purpose of the enforcement of ttie regralations in this part, an Intiian 
shall be d^med to be any person of Indian descent who is a member of any 
recognized Indian tribe now tinder Federal Jurisdiction ... 

This definition exemplifies the idea that in dealing Trith Indians, the 
Federal Government is dealinp: prfhiarily not with a particular race as 
•snch, but with members of certain social-political groups towar&s 
which the Federal l&ovemment h<is assumed special responsibilities. 
( See also : M orUyny. MancaT^, '^o. 73-^64, which has similar langua;^.) ' 

XTie teTTTb *-^I^%dicin''' throuffhaut history Tias Tie'ver h<zd a de'fi'rdti'o& 
<lefl7tition tTiat coxdcl applied across tTie hoar-d for all puT^o^es. jLs 
it can be readily seen, definitions Were set b^- statutes. Executive 
Orders, and leo^islation^ for specific or particular purposes and limited 
only 

f oregoinor acts. ITTteTefoTe^ ■ th.^ JBureau policy rejects ad7ni,7i- 
TeguIatioTis 'which classify Indians cLccording to hlood 
qtiartt'UTTh for particula,T purposes. 

The Indian Appropriation Act of May 25, 191S, sets the one-fourth 
blood quantum for education purposesT In" the Executive Order of 
January 31, 1939j Indians of one-foui*eh or more- Indian blood were 
exempted, insofer^-as positions in the Bureau of Indian Affairs were 
concerned, from the Civil Service Commission examinations, and 
other similar statutes exist in other programs of the Bureau.* 



V Earlier, the historical sectioji of this report described the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs" up to 1970. Because of the Indian takeover of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs in 1972, the Task Force inquiry of internal 
education records was limited. BIA staff indicated that the majority of 
their records had been destroyed. Therefore, this section of cutrent 



* Mexnorandazn from BIA concerning Deflaltlon of Indian for purposes of BIA service 
printed In Its entirety. ' 
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educational activities lias been developed from extensive staff inter- 
views, review of legislative hearings,' and information solicited through 
letters, hearings, and telephone inquiries by the Task Force, - 

I'ndian Self-I>eteT7n»naiio7i 

1970 was a dramatic year for policy pronoimcements in TnHia^n af- 
fairs. Former President Richard M* Nixon sent a special message to 
Congress on TtiHi5lti policy, which pledged ^'self -determination without 
terminatioru'' His section relating to education was as follows : * ^ 

One of ihe saddest aspects of Turiif^ri ufe in the TTnited States is tlie low quality 
of TTifHft-n edncation. Dropout rates for Tndifttt^ are twice tlie national average 
and tlie average educational level for all Indians under federal supervision is less 
than six scbool years* : 

CJonsistent wltbi onr i)ollcy tliat the Indian cozmnunity should have the right 
to ta&e over the control and operation of federally funded prc^:Tai^, we believe 
every TrtHi^-n community wishing to do'^so should be able to contirpl its own In- 
dian s<diools. Tills control would be exercised by school boards selected by In- 
dians and functioning^-^uch li£:e other school boa£<is throughout the nation* To 
assure that t h ^ s goal is achieved, I .am asking the Vice I?resident • • . to establish 
a special education subconmiittee - - - the subcommittee will provide technical 
^assistance to Indian communities wishing *to establish school boards * . . 

We mnst also take specific action to benefit In<Uan chUdren in public 
schools . * . . • 

The Johnson-CVMaUey money is designed to help Indian students but since 
funds go directly *jfco the school districts, the Indians have little if any influence 
over the ways which the money is si>ent. I therefore propose that Congress amend 
the Johnson-OTJlalley Act ... to channel funds under this act directly to Indian 
tribes and couMQunities* Sudx a provision would give Indiilns the ability and in 
some instances^ to set up new school systems of their own.^ 

iFirst, it is important to review the objectives and organization de- 
signed to carry out these policies. The Secretary of the Interior or his 
delegated representative, the Commissioner of TndiflTi Ajffairs, has 
supervision over all matters relating to Indian Affairs. 

OjeT the years/the Bureau has supported education activity in these 
areas: - 

1. Direct School operations for Soajrding schools, dormitories^ and 
day schools for students from the kindergarten through post high 
school programs. 

2. Assistance to public schools (the Johnson-O^alley Act) by pro- 
^ viding srupplementary assistance to' public school districts with 

tax^ exempt Ijidian land and large numbers of Indian children 
enrolled. Tn addition, this law has be^un to be used to contract 
- with tribes and educational organizations for special education 
. probleras of Indian children. 

3. Career development which includes college, undergraduate and 
^^raduate scholarships^ adult _ education services, and adult voca- 
tional training. 

Education is the larcrest single item in the Bureau of Indian Ajffairs' 
budget. In fiscal year 1975, the request wa^ $219,000,000.^ 

A look at the f ollowinor chart of the Bureau of Indian Affairs will 
indicate that the Bureau is organized under a Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, and his deputy, and then line authority goes to £he 10 area 

offices in various parts of thesgj nit^ States. 

* 

» H, Doc. 91— 363t tT.S. House of Representatives. 91st Coni?. Sess,. pp. <^7. 

•IJ.S* I>epartment of Interior, "Budflret Jnstlflcatlons, Fiscal Year 1975." Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, p. lA 4—12* See Appendix N for entire breakdown of area office education 
budget- 
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The Office of Education- ser\-es as a staff function to the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. Dr. William Demmert, Jr., testified before 
the Indian Education Task Force on July 9, 1976^ about his position 
as follows : ' 

Tbe I>irector of Indian Edncation Pro-ams, as tine Com m i ssioner^s top staff 
assistant in educatloiXp provides leadership and policy ^direction for Vacation 
programs administered by tlie Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Agency Superintendents Ixave responsibility for bndj^et formulation, and con- 
snltatiort witli Indian tribes under the Agrency, according: to needs as perceived 
by tlie tribes- TMs includes ther education "feud^t. The Agency Superintendent 
presents tlie budget estimate for the Agency to the Area Director, who in turn 
prepares the education budget for submission to the IHrector of Indian EM.uca- 
tion P^rograms* The IHrector of Indian Education I*rograms has final respon- 
sibility for the preparation and justification of tlie Bureau's education budget, 
which* is presented' to the Commissioner of Indian' Affairs for approval and in- 
clusion in the Btireau's budget request to the I>epartment and OMB. 

Relative to line and staff authority, the Area Director has line authority, i.e.» 
responsibility for decision making and control of day-to-day operations in his 
Area. The I>irector of IiUMlUn Education I*rograms lias staff authority, i.e-, re- 
sponsibility for providing staff snpport to the Commissioner in the development 
and management of Bureau programs to provide educational opportunities to 
Indian y^outh and adults in either Bureau, public, or private schools-^ 

The Education Office at the Wasliin^gton^D.C. office is organized as 
follows : 



pRESErrr Orgat^izatiom.^ Structure 

Office of Twdiapc Education PftooRAns * BIA 
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Source: SIA Ofl&ce of Education- 



" xr*S- Con^rrcss, Senate. American Indian Policy Review Commission, unpublished Henr- 
Incs beTore tJie CTask Force on Indian Edncation, 94th Con^. 2d Sess.^ July O, X9T6, lOG. 
(Cited hereinafter as Indian Education Task Force Searing) 
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Tliis organization was approved in 1972 by Commissioner Morris 
Thompson, The Education Office maintains two divisions in Washing- 
ton, and one in -Albuquerque^ ^^ew Mexico, The Washington sta^ 
is concerned with liaison with federal and other agencies re^ardin^ 
Indian educa,tion progxams and needs : with a review and an^Sysis ox 
new and proposed legislation : with budget policies and standards, and 
correspondence. The Indian Education Kesource^ Center or<L.the field 
service in -rVlbuquerque provides assistance for continuing education, 
evaluation, " research ana development, educational assistance, school 
facilities, and media services. It was organized to locate BI^'s educa- 
tional resources closer to the schools and communitgles*^ 

In addition to the central office education staff, the Bureau of Indian 

^ Affairs has education staff at the area and local agency levels- The area 
office education staff is to render technical assistance to off-reservation 
boarding schools under their jurisdiction and day and reservation 
bSsjrding schools at the local level- In^addition, ^he area eiducatio;a staff- 
plays a vital role-in granting hiorher education scholarships to "^^ndmn 

-under^aduate and graduate students. While there is no set ;pattem for 
education staff organization at the area office, the following charts- 
serve to illustrate one such office. 



» Memorandum from I>r. WlUlam Seoeliam* Administrator, Indian Education Resources 
Center. Educa^tlon Division, Sureau oT^ Indian AJTalrs* June, 1976, 
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ILLUSTRATION OF 
EDUCATION^STAFFING PATTERN 
AT AN AREA OFFICE 

Source : BIA. Office of Education. 

In addition to tlie program structure of education described on tiie 
previous page, there are several -other divisions involved ^ith educa- 
tion programs. Thes e ar e as follows : - 

A^am^mzstratioTu — Which serves as a houskeepin^ function regarding 
payroll related services and postage. This area utiBzes 3—4:% oi the an- 
^ nual educational budget for this pxttpose* 
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F*lant Maxntmxau^e and MafnagemeTU, — -"Wldcli acts as tlie ardntecfc, 

- planner, designer and manages all BIA facilities, includiog education. 

Fina^nctal ManagemeTU. — Serves as an advisory staff to ea^ 
Bureau Divisions, including education. This umt assists in the devel- 
opment of the budget, and serves as a coordination for special statisti- 

^W^aT^arid Social /Scrvzc^.— Operates to identidfy children who 
should be placed in off-reservation boarding schools f or so^al reasons. 

All of these services impinge on education, although, they operate 
out of other divisions within ttie Bureau. It is important to remember 
in any review of Indian education that all these services ^n. eittier 
serve tp xmdergird or undercut an effective educational effort. Xbe 
Commi^oner of Indian Affairs rather than the education director 
becomes tbe major leader in focusing tbe coordination and support 
from critical divisions. _ . . _ •■ . ^ - 

Horns Bruce became Commissioner of Indian :Ajffairs under for- 
mer President BicSrd M- 2yriix>n in ^969. One of the Commissioner s 

- first actions was. to announce a "realignment of too positions m tiie 
BIA central ofl5.ce* and appoint a new executive staff composed of fa±- 

^ teen Indians aud Alaskan natives." » This new team set ab^ut to de- 
veloo the policies and programs to carry out former-^resid^t I^rson s 
mes^ge to tlie Cc«igress. Commissioner Bruce announced five policy 
goaJs in KTovember, 1970. These were.as follow : 

1. transformatioii of tlie BIA from a management to a Service organization; 

•2. reaffirmation of the trast statxis of Indian land.;- ■ 

^ ttie BIA area offices fully responsive to the Indian people they se^e; 

I* ^^Sdgig ta^es^^-^ttS option of t^g over any or all BIA progrom fnn.c- 
ttSS^tth ^ SSerstanSng-that the Bureau wiU provide assistance or 
■ reassnxme control if requested to do so ; and t^<»7-^. 
S. ™Sng with Indian organizatLoas to become a strong advocate of off-reserva- 
tion Tt K^iHTi interests."* v. - , 
Manv tribes were ^ery cautigus of-this new pronouncement. In fact, 
the Zum Pueblo of New Mexico^ and the Miccosui:ee of Florida were 
the only tribes interested in fuUypuraumg this. pol^y. . ^^^^^^^ , ^ 
Two^ears later, in January 197^, Commissioner Bruce announced a 
«redire^ion" of tile BIA programs. A five point program was desiped 
to-assist Indians ^Howard self-determination throu^.economic,-educa- 
tional, and social development onnhe reservations. .;,„+=«„ol 
£i 4ducati<xi, Commi£ioner Bruce stated, "for I^^^n educ^ional 
prc^iS^s to bei^ome truly responsive to tffe- ^^^.^^^ ^^^^^^an^dr^ 
^djxareiite. . . - control of those programs s Wd be m the Wds_^ 
tbe £dian^ommunities . . - We hope to have at least half of aU BIA 
~ schools under Indian direction by 1976."=^ . ^^«t^ 
Commissioner Bruce -stated that his staff were ''^<=>^^^^^J^f^ 
lishina- eoals in education . . . (to) measure our own progres^over the 
^r^^ pSriod 1972-1976 . .\ to establish a manag^e:^forma- 
tion ^stexSTcto) monitor our programs'- successes an^^aauxe a^d^ . 
to esti^blish- a student bill of rigbts ... by the opening of^the 1912-fall 

*^mdX Commissioner Bruce^s administration, <ii ^^^f§?J^^f^ 
had beeii: operated by a number of actmg doctors, until 1971, whe?i 



» Xx>xiis R. Brnce, The Hurcan of Indian Affairs, 1972, p- 243- 

*o Thid^, pp. 

^ /Mrf,, p, 245. 

» ThiO.^, p. 24T* 

» 2TKtf-, p- 248* 

77-5T7-^77 ^9 
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3-- Hawkins was approved as the director. The acting directors 

{-.t the office o^oing in the same direction, but developed no policy 
^ ement the Comwiissioner-s progt-am. They appear to have only 
isought additional monies for kindergartens, scholarships, construc- 
tion, and assistance tp public school? districts through Johnson- 
CJ^Xalley funds.' . . • 

James Hawkins appears to have formalized the policj of contract- 
ing for Indian control of schools. WhiXes^no policy directives are found 
in the BIA. manuals, a number of memoranda "on the subject came out 
of the director's office. " • . 

Until this time, Kongh Rock Demonstration SchooPwas the onlv 
contract school- IXiring Mr. Hawkin'i' term, five other schools were 
added to the Indian contract list. These were Wyoming Indian High 
School, St. Francis Indian School, Ramah J^'avajo School, BusW 
School and Rocky Boy. These schools fcfi^baihe contract* facilities over 
the objection of the 4^rea Directors and only by Congressional over- 
sight to force action out of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. In spite of 
the President and Commissioner's support of Indian controlled 
schools, there was no operational policy to enhance and support this. 

Scholarships for undergraduate and" graduate assistance to Indian 
youn^ people were greatly increased during this period. During James 
Hawkins' tenure, scholarship assistance increased from $6 to $15 mil- 
lion. These increased funds 'alio wed assistance to the number of Indian 
students enrolled to increase students. - 

Assistance for public schools and limited tribal contracting for 
Johnson-O'Malley funds also saw -a steady increase during this time. 
Fr<mi fiscal Tear 1972 to fiscal year 1973, these monies increased from 
$17 to $23 million. Indian parent committ«fS were appointed to JOM^ 
prograrns and limited training for these boards was begim.^* 

The policy towards federal boarding schools was to publicly ac- 
knowledge that as soon as school facilities were available on the res- 
' ervations, these schools were to eValimte and develop plans for running- 
these schools. Intermountain and Chilocco Indian Schools were the 
scene of active unrest among the. students. Evaluation Teams from the 
BIA and visiting committees evaluated the schools and called for staff 
turnover, reorganization of educational programs, and more respect 
for student-xdghts. . 

The Xational Indian Education Advisory Council to the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs continued to operate during this period. This coun- 
cil coordinated national school board .traininir sessions for the BIA 
advisory boards and rendered limited technical assistance and over- ' 
sight concerning the BIA schools." 

I^riod saw the expansion of the following programs: early 
childhood education, and school /community financial assistance for 
undergraduate and gradua'te students, particularly in the various pro- 
fessions of education, law, and medicine- <^ 

. . # " . 

S^f^i? vSf AuSit^l9^^"^*^*' Director. Bdncatlon. Bureau of Indian Affairs, ^ 

"Xlila Advisory Conndl was established In 1966 by the Commissioner at Tndl»n A-trnfr* 
A.Jtboj2Kh It ba« not been active since 1973, It Is stm^n eilstS?ct^The Connlu^eSSrdi 
^"teST '"^'^^ tpalnln« sessions and advlaed tte EdSSiSSn nS^^^S^ pdug 
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CoinrQissioner<^Bruce left the Bureau in 1973 aiid ^vas succeedecT' oy 
Morris Thompsoiu In the Senate confiimtiction heariogs, Thompson 
stated: 

We mxist estabUsli tlie Mghest standards possible and insure that tbose stand- 
ards are met. We must utilize tlie most naodem education teclmiQues availaole 
and also develop new ones. We mast provide the best materials, equipment and 
facHiCies available. In abort, we must be sure tbat eacb dollar appropria^ted for 
TTi f»gTi edncation is spent wisely, wbetber tbxougb Bnrean operated systems or 
tbrpngb otber systems.^^ ^ ^ 

Commissioner Th.ompson spoke to a number of national Indian or- 
ganizations one month after assuming office, December, 1973- His 
theme to these groups was, "our goal is quality in elementary schools, 
in high schools and in college education for Indians." . . ^ 

By November, 1974, Commissioner Thompson was citing Indian 
control as a major education goal for the Bureau. In a speech to the 
25"ational Indian Education Association,.he declared, "I t. TnnTr it is safe 
to say that from any angle you want to look at the Bureau's education 
program today — and increasingly so "iix the dfuture — ^you will see. em- 
blazoned, on the school walls : Indian control.^' ^ In citing the types 
of Indian control. Commissioner Thompson devoted his speech specifi- 
cally to illustrating the depth of his pledge. He stated : ^ 

I>o you want to tff^^ mana^ment control ^ Tbe Bnrean bas a fiscal year 1975 
objective of bringing at least 50 of its scbools under local management option 
by tbe end of tbis fismi year. 

X>o yon - want to tallc doUar control ?. About $25,0CK),0C)0 of Bnrean educaCtlon 
money bas come under Indian control tbrougb contracting and we e^cpect tbat 
figure to increase geometrically for tbe rest of tbe decade* > 

I>o you wtfttt to tal^ scbool control? Fourteen Bnrean scliools are now nnder 
contract to Tr>^ij»^ people," si^cteen tribes are contracting to run tbeir- own bigher 
edncation programs. 

- X>o yon .wan^ to tallc program control? Tbe Albnqnerqne area bas contracted 
ont one brmdred percent of its bigber edncation and JOM monies to Tn rfi nn tribes 
or groups, NavajO are^ office wiU probably follow snit.soon« Tbe Jnnean and 
Mi2^eai)otis areas bave snbstantial i>ortions of tbese programs contracted ont, 
^ X>o yon want to t fi^^ administrative control? Tbe JOM regnlations we are 
now operattbg under were, in tbe main^ der^oped by Indian people. We bave 
begun to revise tbe -ma-nr'^'' of operations wbere it applies to Indian edpcation 
for tbe first time since 1933. Before drafting tbe "goals" section of tbat mannal^ 
vee snrveyed 3,000 Trtf»JiTt parents, edncatprs, stndents, and scbool boards to get 
tbeir views on wbat tbese goals sboold be, Otber parts of tbe revision wijl be sent 
ont for tribal review before adoption by tbe Bnrean as permanent parts of tbe 

J>o yon want to t**^^ cnrricnlnm control?- The Bnrean bas an advisory scbool 
board for aU its scbools, and tbey are becoming a potent force in tbe area of 
cnrricnlnm development. We are moving toward tbe creation^of Boards of Regents 
for tbe ofC-reservation boarding scbools. 

Oo yon want to talk staffing control? Under tbe recent M<mcari decision^ tbe 
nnmber of Indian teacbers in tbe classroom and in tbe administration of Bnrean 
schools sbonld increase significantly for tbe rest of tbe decade.^ 

This statement certainly soxmded like policy focus and fulfijlment 
d^oar T-n <riiATL control by the Bureau of Ihaaan A^airs. 

^U.S. ConsT^m^ Senate^^ Comznlttee on Interior and Insxxlar Affairs^ Interior iKomina- 
tlon. 93d Cons^,, Xst Sess.. 1973^ p. 23. 

^ Morris orhompson. Commissioner of Xndl&n JkiT&lrs, In a speecb to tbe National Tribal 
Cbalrman^s Association, at Pboenlx, Arizona, necember 6» 1973, p, 3. ^ 

^Id^m^, In a speecb to tlie National Indian SdaeatEon Aasoidatlon, at Pboenlx. Arl go na p 
23oveiziber X3„ 1974, p. 

»Ibia, 
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Yet, under Commissioner Tliomp^m^ the education directors posi- 
tion lEraa vacant for long periods of tune* Clement Sockey became, the 
director in late 1974 and stayed uniil the middle of 1975. Then^ a 
series of acting directors headed the ^ciffice until the recent appoint- 
ment of I>r* William Demmert in June, 

In a^ssessing the pplicrj^ of this peiiod-r it is important to review the 
Commissioners Bruce and^Thompson administrations together. Both 
'administrations were ple^Jged to self-determination by former P*resi- 
dent Ifixon's Special Congressional Message. 

^ For purposes^ of this Task Force^ a review was, conducted of policy 
directives, administration relating to th^e^ program budget, persis- 
tent needs, and concrete accompiishmentsr 

^"T^^he p^icy directions have been spelle^ out above* These were basi- 
^palty, in edhidBfeion^ a move towards In<35an control and an increasing 
itnmber of ^Indian children Iri public schools. The "boarding scho<3 
policy, although declared to be "closest to home,'' in reality turned out 
to be a no policy area unless Con£]fress mandated a continuation of 
policy as in the case of Intermounttun Indian School in Utah. The set 
aside funds for BIA. sdhoGls from USOE continued to expand during 
this period, and BIA was treated like a' "state department of education'?^ 
for purposes of funds and project apprbvals. JScholarship assistance 
for xmdergradtiates and graduates particularly in the professions 
expanded* 

I>urin^ this period, from 1969 to 1976, the education office was re- 
organized six tunes. Each time the^> reorganization seemed to be pirr^ ^ 
pomting a need for higher administrative status for education and 
a more direct technical assistance and field effort to the schools and 
tribal education^ activities* ' • 

The chart below illustrates the short tenure of permanent education 
directors and the constant use of acting directors : 

Cfficc or Tndi?sn Ccl ic.i^lon Dsr<?crors ~ • 

Burcnir of It^Ji.m Affairs 

— ACTING nrrxrr;:rj^— * 




fu^ Iki/the p 10 years (-1966—1970) ^ 15 .persozis have, been charged 
wit& the Directorship of Indian Education Programs. ' . /j 

b. Of the 15 persons^ 4, or 27 percent, were given 3^ennanent status 
as I>irector of Education (excluding Demmert who received perma- 
nent status July 1976). 



' ■ - ■ :i2l ■ ■ • ' ••' ."• ^ 

• • - 

c I>uriiig th© 10 yoias, approxmiately 73 pero^ 

served in acting capacity. . . , ^« ' 1^ j.-u * 

d. In the -1® yeats (oaio decade) , api>rommately 40 per(?^t of tHat 
time was girreai to temporary I>irectoiim j- j. 

" ©. The average leoj^th. of time spent in office by each of the Inrectors 

is 6.6 months. - - ^ i. -^1 j i 

Somrce : Compilediby Task Force 5 from information submitted by 

BIA. 

l^^eedless to say, -with such a swiveling director's chair in educa- 
tion, there ^was very little direction to policy beyond the rhetoric 

^*^^peral items were developed during this time and placed in the 
education administrator's bible (BIA manual).. These Were: (1) me 
appix>val of criterion referenced tests, as a measurement standard tot 
the evaluation of students, (2) the development of *a student bill of 
ri^ts, and (3) 'pceneral directions for Indian education organizations 
to contaract for educational programs. . _ . > . 

-What is most indicative of this period is the fact that with a major 
policy shift towar^d Indian control, the administrator's bible, which 
■everyone in the field in BIA uses as the '^ving word", is still substanti- 
ally a document which reflects the policy of the 195CPs and early 1960's. 
Although, the Bureau of Indian Affairs declares the Manual has been 
in a. process of revision for two years, the Task Force did not see any 

revised^materiaL . - , - - - t» j.x. 

Although Indian preference was a policy of this era, a review by the 
Task Fore© of educational personnel indicated 6^50 emplo^e^ of 
whom 4;,007 were Indians.** Except for placing a few Indians in hi^ 
level jobs, yri^^<»T> preference in education does not seem to be having 
an impact. The persistent problem of what to do with civil service 
staff -who are not working well ^th the -Indian commiinity or admin- 
istration is still a subject for .complaint by T n d iaTi - parents, tribal 
leaders, and administrators. 

The Bureau of Indian AJTairs' education budget expanded rapidly 
during this period, from $96,485,000 in fiscal year 1964 to $243,590,000 
in fiscal year 1976, the education budget was almost tripled- . 

An o^rview of t^ie broad budget categories was provided as follows : 

_ ■ - ■ ■ ^ . 

School Htghw JohiKon AduR Adult vocs- Total apprp- 

op«r«tions education O'maUey . sducatiofi tionat traininc ' pnatiOQ 



^^i^^Il. ll27.09a 15,248 22.600 _ . JI^IS 

1973 _ 138,990 20,956 24,400 : 184,345 

i97l;:~zzzzz 1^.793 22^556 25352 2.355 ^351 

1975^111— IZ 143 747 32,045 28,352 2,666 JS'^ ' .HS'ffS 

1976 r~ZZZ_. 15fi;729 33,119 30.952 2.703 20,087 1243,590 



J iBdiw EtJucatioii Task Forca Hearings, Washington, D.C. p. X ^ . * . - • .■ ^ 

Nota: Fiscal year 1972 and Rscai year l973 allotn^nt account 1740. Fiscal year 1974, fiscal year 1975. and fiscal year 
1976 altotment accounts 1740, 1768, and 1785. 

This ' budget reflects support for the federal school system from 
Alaska,^ Florida, with 213 elementary, secondary schools^ and three 
post-secondaxy institutions. !pi addition, adult education services, spe- 

*• Statemextt Ity Ifeeker Xtowdy, snjumclal MirTingem^nt stalF, Bureau of Tnrtinn AfEalrq, 
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•cial program support to colle^xes and tiniversities^ and Indian con- 
♦'ttrolled contract scnools are included.-^ 
^ Although Indian control of education lias been the official policy 

■ since 1970, there are only fifteen such schools under contract,""Tn fiscal 
^year 1975^ only approxirriately $5-4 miillion was allocated to these 
' schogls. It would appear that this vievr of Indian, control which was 
declared in Washington has had little effect on the Bureau of Indian 
< Affairs' area and local offices. In the section of this report on com- 
munity controlled schools, ^it is evident that bud^ret and contracting 
/ :runaroxmds, both at area office and the central office^ have made the 
survival of these schools most difficult. The Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Manual provides guidelines (20 BIAM 6) for education services 
through Indian tribes. This section creates much hijg^her standards for 
the contract scnools than the regular !BIA school s- In addition, it sets 
out a clear timeline for moving towards a contract school with the 
attendant proposal requirements. Y*et, it is evident from * the Task 
s Force hearings that the Bureau of Indian Affairs ignores its own 
timeline when .wor^iiig with tribes and education organizations inter- 
ested in becominjj contract Schools, .-^ 

SiZiriguc^l Ed%icati&rh 

In 1951^ the BIA Manual set out the follow^ing directive concerning 

the use of Xative languages : - 

It is self-evident tbat tb^ first Step in any proprram of instruction must be to' 
develop in tbe cbildren tbe ability to speak, understand^ and tbink in tbe Em^llsb 
lanKu:lf:e* Every effort sball be made to provide activities and otber forms of 
encouragement for cbildren to use Englisb in tbeir daily association in the cJass* 
room, in^tbe dormitories, and on tbe playj^rounds. However* as language ex- 
pression is essential to tbe development of tbous^t, tbe use of native lan^uajares 
by Indian cbildren m4iy not lye -forJyidden, In fact, it bas been determined experi- 
mentally tbat the use of teacber-interpreters to clarify English meaning* in tbe 
early ^ades greatly si>eeds up tbe acquisition of Enslisb,^* 

This statement comes closest to acknovrled oring that Indian langna*^ 
can be utilized in the Bureau of Indian Affairs' classrooms. Yet, the 
Task Force has not uncovered a definite bilingual policy in the educa- 
^ tion division of the Bureau. In fact, an evaluation conducted by the 
Indian Education Resource Center in 1975 indicates that 60% of the^ 
children attending^ BI-Ai schools speak their native lancraages. The 
onlv effort being made bv the Bureau in this area is, through the 
ES'EA set-asides. Title I '^(Compensatory Education) and Title VH 
(Bilingual Education). In fiscal year 1975, 81,056,035 vsras provided 
for bilingual education monies. In spite of the recent Lau v. NicTiols 
decision that special language instruction be a part of the school cur- 
riculum., the Bureau of Indian Affairs has not sought to implement a 
policy in this area* 

Early ChildJiood Education ^ • 

In 1966, Commissioner Robert Bennette began organizing kinder- 
gartens for young.Indian children* These kindergartens ^vere modeled 
after the headstart programs, .which were launched under the Office of 



*^ Indian Education Task T'orce Erearln;r3, Washlncrton, p* 3* 

. « S*»^ list of Indian ControUe<J scbools in Appendix P. - X ' - 

62 Indian Affairs Manaal, -Vol, VI» Commanlty Services. Part HI, Education Section 
402,01. (Cited, tterelnafter as I.A.:M.) 
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Economic Opportunity. In addition to Idnder'gartens, the Bureau has 
assisted in the developm<int of two pilot projects with the Mississippi 
-Choctaws and the Acoma Pueblo in New Mexito. These projects con- 
cjintrate BIA efforts from kindergarten through 8th grade. These 
projects are to pinpoint ways of brining total family involvement 
and the child and community and social ser\-ices together. * 

This year, an early childhood assessment was conducted which in- 
dicated that,: ' 

Existing educational programs- serving Native Americans are inadequate and 
insufficient. -Xbey are inadequate in tlieir responsiveness to tlie culture and lire 
exi>eriences of the cliildren and families," ... in staff training and develop- 
^ jnent. . . ./In programs for handicapped children or for cttildrcn who. sbovc un- 
usual promise^'T . . in many communities there are no programs available for 
many fartAUes wbo~would like tbem, . . . because Xative Americans do not exer- 
cise control over the education of ±heir own children.^* 

, It is apparent that, early childhood education is expanding at the 
"R T A- However, there was no evidence of coordination with other fed- 
-eral agencies or clear identificgition of directed planning on this area. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs operates three types of schools for 
Indianjchildren and provides related education services in dormitories 
and hospital schools. In school year 1974, there w'ere: 32,456 students . 
in boarding sc^iools; 17,068 students in day schools ; and 3,384 students 
in dormitories- ' ^ . ' 

^ The annoimced policy of 'the Bureau is to send these students closest 
to home for education, ^et, the-sectic>n on boarding schools indicates 
that this policy has not' been adhered to. As indicated in the section 
on off-reservation boarding schools, 17 tribes send the majority of stu-_ 
dents to these schools. . .• . „ 

The on-reservation boarding schools are operated primarily in JN ava- 

* jo and Aberdeen whereas the majority of day schools are operated in' 
Jimeau areas. Dormitories are provided primarily in the Navajo areas 
for students to attend public schools. ' - - -l 

Policy wise, it appears that no program direction or monitoring have 
been giveii to. these schools since the 1950's. In most instances, it has 
been left up to the local superintendent, principal, and. staff to deter- 
mine curriculum and related programs for their schools. Although the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs indicated.that it has in existence over 200 ad- 
visory school boards, it does not appear, to the limited sample con- 
ducted by the Task Force, that they have real power, financing, or 
training. -The exception to this statement would be area inter-tribal 
^ school boards and those organized for the off-reseryation boarding 
schools. These latte?: boards have been playing an active role in plan- 
ning, evaluation, and limited contract servjpes for their, schools. 

Schx>oZCo7i8tructio7ia7id Rerto'vcLtiort 

In the area of school construction, the Burejjfu of Indian Affairs has 
school plant facilities with a capital woVfh of $1,137,000,000. These 
facilities are made up. of a variety of buildings and utility systems 

• ranging from a complete 1,000 student boarding school to a one-class- 
room day School. Their condition, age and use is as diverse as the; vari- 

" ■ — - - -~ - ' — . ^ 

»• ratter from Herbert Zimlles. Project Director. Early Childhood Needs ARsessment for 
'^ativ*' Americans, to Director of Kducatlon, BUxeau of Indian Affairs, Wasnington, . 
May a97a. 
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ous ^eof^aphic locations. Those facilities ran^^c fr<3m modern, func- 
tional, and excellent condition to unsafe, hazardous, and dilapidated 
buildingrs, which should have'bccn tom-down years a^o. Apparently, it 
has not been possible to close these facilities because of needed space 
and limited funds to provide new buildings. 

There is Tt $70 million renovation neiad and a $300 million construc- 
tion backlog for BIA schools.^^ Since the emphasis under Presidents 
I>wi£rht Eisenhower and ,Tohn P. Ivennody to make sure each child had 
a desk, there has been virtually no STibstantial construction monies 
pro^'^ded. In spite of unsafe and dilapidated buildinp:s and the over- 
cro^vded dormitories, wKich created safety hazards, neither Congress 
nor the BIA administration has given this area priority or serious at- 
tention. In the last several years, a number of studies have pinpointed 
both the critical need for BIA and public schools in this :jrea-^^ Because 
of the Office of ^Vlanagt^ment and Budget restrictions on construction, 
the critical needs for BIA and public schools serving Indians have 
continued to mount. The last several years, the Bureau has had to en- 
courage their own schools, the newly emerging contract schools, and 
the public schools to seek a congressional add-on to Iflaeet their need. 

The backlog of construction needs for public schools serving Indian 
students from reservations has spiralled because of the limited appro- 
priations in Public Law 815. 

Construction needs for the Indian controlled schools have just begun 
to be assessed by the BIA* Based on a review of this procedure by 
Task Force staffs it appears that the needs of these schools will receive 
limited priority listing since they must compete with regular BIA 
and public schools. In addition, the Bureaii of Indian Affairs appears 
to be waiting for appropriations for Public Law 638 (the Indian Self- 
Determination and Educational Assistance Act) prior to meeting 
their needs. 

It appears to the Task Force that Indian school construction has 
been a policy of "who is successful at Congressional add-ons" these 
last ten years. 

Special Education 

In assessing this area, the Ta^k Force staff foimct two separate sets 
of reports concerning handicapped childron. Because of the absolute 
neglect of the Bureau in this area, a highlight of these findings will 
be included, 

TIic first findings relating to a 1970 report are as follows: 

The ftmdamental purpose of Special Edncation is the same as that for regralar 
education: the optimal development of the individnal a*? a skillful, fr^e, and 
pnrposefnl person, able to plan and mann^re his own life and to^reach his hiprhest 
potential as an individual and as a mem"ber of ^ociet:r. To make this a reality, 
catexrorical fnndlnjr is necessary to assnre access to and benefit from appropriate 
school proCT^ams for all handicapped Indian children; and to improve the quan* 
tity and qnality of related ser^ces to these handicapped children. 



55tatemeTit bv Tohn Carmody of the Scbool Conrtmetion and KncIUtie?i Offl<?e. T!f^n<^n.tion 
Ol-Hjilon. 'BTA. 'Wnsliincton. O.C* Tnlv 19T*^ rmrf Pat I>onnelIy School Fficllitles and' 
RenovatJon (rfnif. "BIA, WaRhlnjrton. I>.C., Animst S. 11^76. 

' F*or a jroneral. dlscnjiston, of t?il?i area, see ••T*nhllc 55cht>ol Snrve^ of Constmctloij and* 
N''?#^dF? Kelat**d to the 'Edncation' of Reservation Tndlaif Children,'* prenared for the Bnrentr 
of Indian Affairs hr KatlonaT Tndlan Training and Keiearch Center, 1973.. Xo review -cbarty 
of pref?ent construction need see Appendixes, 
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Of 2.030 Bureau of Indian Affairs stiidenta testeii by tlie University of Tul^a In 
•tiie t7ll of ^1970. 70 i>ercent liad vision, »peecli. ox;, bearing problems. Jbese were 
student^ in ^lA schools located in Oklahoma and Mississippi. "Indian school 
SSSoSS apiSaf to^ve ^xbout txvlce a:, many Indlvidimls who Ijave language 
difficulties as would be found in a public school;" according to the final reportof 
ArtSina State University after e^'aU«lting the stn<^ents at IMioe^ix Imlian^'l^ 

SucU studies as abov4 indicate that there are over 19.t)00 children enrolled m 
T5IA schools who are in need of special educational services, which places the 
.^cfde^S? a? S conser^'atlve fignre'of 3o percent. These children Inclnde those 
l^dicapped by intellectual, behavioral, physical or sensory anomalies 

TTo improve the quantitr and quality of instructional and related ser% ices to 
ercSitionardiilSJeS. and integrated services system would be designed with the 
following components : " ' 

1. Identification, dia^osis, and prescription ; 

2. Prevention ; 

3. Education, instruction and treatment; 

4. Coordinated s^upport services ; and 

Manpower tt^aining. . 

Tjp^of direct services to students would include : 
X. Speecti Tberapy. 

2. ilearins Therapy. ^ ^ . . 

3 Ser\-ices to the Vision Impaired. 

4, PsvchoIog:ical and Testing Services. 

%■ giSSS S?^5fw!re7e"Side,t3 may go for portions of tl.e scboo. d^T for 
help in reading, math, or ot).er areas. (These rooms to be staffed by 

''"?'%^c'^SSS^il^Jl^^''^?m^tJ^.ot the^neods of handicapped chil- 
dr4i.^S^rSpViie3 of from 8 to 15 students, dependins npon the handicapping 

condition- ' ^ 

S-pecidi Ed%Lcatio7t and Gifted and TaleTifed Prograrrts ^ 

■ It is anticipated that dil-ect f imding for Special Education services 

will result in : . . ' 

a The provision of proper special services (speecli therapy, appropriate ia- 
struction, etc.) for tliose Students needing special education services. 

2 -A systematic pro-ram of screenins. testing, evaluation, diagnosis, and pre- 

^3^CoordUnati?n and utiUzation of services for liandicappod diildren (including 
personnel, facilities, information shajrinji, and a program of public awareness). 
' It is reasonable to expect that there will be a decrease in the number 
of "haxidjcapped students who drop out of school, and tha^ there will 
be an increase of students who will be able to learn to lead normaj, 
productive lives as a result of these services. 

The slovy learrTvcT Tecei/ves s^pecial assistance t/ircmgh compensc^ory 
education prog-rarms as iceU as from, specrla^ly destgned jm,rT~icula 
'within general school operations. Regrettably^ gzfted and talented 
st'udents are frequently overlooTce^,^' -, \c , -«n'-Q 

-JVlthou*rh the above 'statements are a part of the hscal year^lUiS 
strate^ planning; tlie BIA reported, to Congress in March, 19 i 6, on 
the number of handicapped cliildren as follows : 

A snrvey of cliildren enrolled in BIA schools fn 1972 estimated that a total 
of 19,456 students were ill need of spfecial edncaUon. bnt that only ^1*5 were 
receivine tt. Tbese totals were compiled, by Steve Anderson of the PhoenLr Area 
' Office on behalf of the Cen.tral Office, nsing area reports brougbt to the June, 19 < 2, 
special education workshop at the XaBonal Indian Training Center. Areas com- 

'»F^' IS^fs. -Edttoitlon Prograjn Sttittecr -Haper,*' Office of Indian BdncarMoa Profframfc, 
3BJA. nndated. pp. S— 4. • • , 
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plUns ftie report* used' USOE criteria ^nd definitions for -the areas of exceptlon- 
Due to limited resources* inf omoal assessment' procedures were used to a 
isreat extent* Tbe survey sbowed that special education was beins provided In 
tne foUowlnfiT categories ol exceptionality: 

Receiving 
services * Not served 



Herd of hearing.- ^^••^ ^ „ . ' — , 467 

Crippled or onfiopmliceny impaired II _I I" Z~II 20 

Trainable m^ntsHy retarded Z-ZHIUZZZHZZir 83 313 

Gifted — — — ^ . ^-^^^ ^ 90 417 

Un2t»«. disordera _ — ~~ -_™~ J77 408 

'-'•ei r ^ ^ CQ 

Other health impaired " „ 

Vtsuany impaired ^ I_IIIIII ' ^ l cfi 

Educate men^ry r.etarded.^I? H IT*"!? 1105 I'Sos 

liSSf^SSliTr*^^'^ — ^::^i:xii=i:::=i:i; '310 2:^ 

Speech impaired I ' if^ f'oSi 

teaming disabled I" ~ iil 4*4A7 

Socially maUdJusted . I.IZII"!! IIZIII 0 417 



Total- 



3^15 15,741 



• The use of USOE categrorical definitions does not necessarily reflect an accurate 
picture of handicapping: conditions for Indian students. This is particularly true 
of Indian children who would appear to be marginally handicapped by stands 
ardLzed tea chin g procedures. The seriously handicapped children will fit more 
closely to the normative data obtained fr^m standardized measures*^ 

In the same materials ^ven to the House^diication Subcommittee, 
these answers were provided, concerning the gifted and talented: 

Three years ago the Bureau operateJ^ 'three special programs for ^ted Indian ' 
- children at three separate schools on t^e Xavajo Reservation, These were lar^elv 
srenerated by individual teachers and fuiided^-tvith Title I funds. Since tte Bureau 
was informed that this was a! misapplication of Title I fxmds, thesei>rograms 
were discontinued and there are none at this time. 

TT^?^ Division of Continuing Education has been in constant contact with the 
TJSOE Office for^ ^ft ed and Talented in an effort to obtain ^support for its eflTorts 
Jn this area of-HaBj^or. Unfortunately, USOE has had no program funds with 
which to provide Vm^^rt of a financial nature. 

The revision ^BRon tinning Education has had representation at USOE 
sponsored conferences on education for the gifted and talented. 

One problem tliat constantly reoccurs is the omission of the BIA from the 
terminology of proposed legislation on this subject. A. recent example of this 
5013. **TiUe VIII Gifted and Talented Educational Assistance/' a bill 
submitted by Mr, Helstoekl on March 17. 19T5- We have asked that the bill 
be amended to include the BIA. 

The IHvision of Continuing Education has also responded to the USOE proposed 
Si * J?^^^^^ ^ Federal Register of July 22, 1975,, requesting that the 

BIA be granted quasi Statehood status relative to the administration of the 
program for tbe Education of the Gifted and Talented, 

If the BIA should be successful in its quest for categorical funding for 
special education^ noost certainly a line item should be included for service to the 
gifted and talented.** / ' 

It is clear from the previous statements that the Bureau has no 
pohcy in either of these critical educational areas. It also appears that 
the education division has not aggressively sought to develop and ob- 
■¥?S-.S^^^ ^ area- They have been content to complain about 

USOE s effort and send Indian groups to seek funds from Title IV. 
the Indian Education Act, 

Ji'lLj*'.^!?'**^,^**??*,^^^*^****'^ Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Voea- 
^JbULf^f^"^ aiaterlals submitted from tbe BZA Education Dl^rfonTMaS 1976. p 65. 
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Futiding the States 

The Johnson-CI^Iallcy Act (JOM) served iintil recently as a pri- 
mary mechanism for ftmding states and local education agencies for 
educating Indiaji children fronx reservations. This legislation grew 
out of a search by the Congress for funding alternatives for scattered 
Indians" who -^^-ere in need of education by local education agencies. 
As the years progressed, the debate became' whether to use tins money 
for basic operating monies or supplementary education programs. In 
addition, the last five years have seen a rising tide of Indian opinion, 
which felt that JOM should be contracted to them. Last year, Confess 
passed Public Law 638 (the Indian Self -Determination and i^duca- 
tion Assistance Act), which amended JOM to permit contractmg by 
tribes and Indian organizations and continued contracting by states. 
The Task Force felt it was not posible to assess the effects of -Public 
Law 638 because of our limited life span and the newness of the pro- 
gram. Therefore, our review of JOM 'was for the previous decade. 

Appropriations for JOM have increased from $7 million to $27 
million during this decade- In fiscal year 1976, these moneys supported 
- supplemental" programs for 115,000 Indian reservation students. These 
monies were used for a variety of pro-ams — ^basic skills, remedial 
w^rk, specialized reading, cultural enrichment, parental involvement, 
parental costs for students, and home school coordination. 

The basic f uncMng pattern of JOM is in a state of flux: The pres^re 
from Indian tribes and organizations in the past five years resulted m. 
a redirection in the JOM pro-ams. Supplemental services rather 
than basic support became the. focus to tribes and Indian educational 
organizations rather than states. Parental involvement had been man- 
dated earlier and has become more effective in the last several years. 

However, several evaluations by private organizations in the past 
two years pinpointed the need for closer monitoring of Johnson- 
O'Malley monies and a direction of the programs into supplemental 
services to Indian tribes and educational organizations.^** 

'The Bureau of liidian Affairs' policT?" towards dWndin«: the-sta.tes 
has been persistent for many years. Initially, it was a student tuition, 
plan, then a set amount of money to local education agencies m various 
counties, and then a contract with various states (JOM). For^x;h of 
these groups, the Congress has appropriated the monie^nd the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs tfli^xecuted-the contract with very little auditmg 
and mc&itoring^ As^^e appi-opriations increased and the level of 
education involvement by the Indian community developed, a growing 
interest in impacting these funds became evident. As Indian iitvolve- 
ment grew, the change of policy slowly l)egan to shift. Ajfter a number 
of national studies and a number of lawsuits pinpointed the scandals 
in this area, the BIA has .begun to mpiiitor more closely these monies. 
With the recent passage of the Indian Self-Deterraination and Edu- 
cation Assistance Al^t, the policy is beginning to acknowledge Indian 
. control of prc^graiA, funds and active parental control over programs 
in the public schools. " " - 

"For example, see rrsOE/BIA Stnds. IpP^c* 
Acescies EnroTlln^r Indian ClrJldren. ACKCO. Inc.. 1974 ; Impact of Title I. ESEA. Title FV, 
XEA. and JOM on Pli 638, ^flEA. 1975. J 

J 
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The new JOM regulations eliminate Indian tax exempt lancf (on 
or near a reservation) asiL prereqiiisite for detcrmininjj clifribility and 
fuTther 'declares recipients to be Indians recognized as eligible for the 
spe<iial prognraims and services provided by theXJ-S. to Indians because 

- of their-atatns as Indians. The BnrcAU coipmissioned a special study 
of potential eligible Indian students tliroug-hout the United States for 
participation in JOM services. This- survey concluded that the potenr 
tial population is 215,403 students.^^ A review of the survey -chart in 
the appendix at pa£?e 331 will reveal tJiat only twenty-five states were, 
included in the survey. The chart also reveals that there is wide dis- 
crepajicy between these students identified for this survey and tliose 
identified for participation in Indian Education Act. 

. As the Task Force hoarings point, out, in a later section of this 
report, much remains to be done in focusing the programs, trainin;^ 
the parent committees and school administrators, and effectively moni- 
toring where the monies go and how they arc spent, 

A.d7xlt Education and Adult Vocational Training Services 

Throughout the history of Indian -affairs, adult education has taken 
many forms. As indicated in the historical section, adult education 
like the education of Indian children has been used as an instmmcsnt 
of political policy periods to retrain adults to fit into the American 
society. - * ■ ' 

The past decade has seen adult education of reservation Indians fol- 
low prirnarily a continuing education vein. According to former edu- 
cation director James E. Hawkins, the OfHce of Management and 
Bndget and the Congress do not seem to respond to the need for liter- 
acy training or for high school ecniivaloncy programs. 

In 1970, the -Bureau estimated %hat there were 75/)00 fimctionally 
illiterate adults (i.e., abilitv to perform at the fifth grade level) . They 
requested $1,791,000 for fiscal year 1971." In fiscalVear 1975, the re- 
quest for this program was $2,620,000. TT;ie progralfn emphasis was still 
listed fvs. "preparation for high school equivalency examinations and 
basic literacy.'* Cout^s were" also being offered in consumer affairs, 
nutrition,, safety, civics and languaije and culture.^^ The Bureau esti- 
mated that 1,000 adults had participated in this program, and 1.200 
individuals had received tlieir high school equivalencies. 

- The adult vocational training program (Public !Law 959) was 
passed in 1959 and was usGcl to assist the Xn-difiTi relocation pro^rrain 
in* traininVr for employraeiit. Although relocation is no lon^rer a,n offi- 
cial ipplioy of the Bureau, adult vocational training: is still utilized 
to-train and support liidians for work off the reservation. In fiscal year 
1973, the last year: statistics were supplied, some 7^609 individuals" 
entered various vocational training activities. 2,512 of these individuals 
completed their training-. This program utilized family-centered train- - 

_ '•Sxt^ey of I>oteiitlal Klljrfble Indian Stndent?i tlironcbOTit the United S-Lites,** prepared 
tlie BuTeaii of Indian Affairs* by the National Indian Training and Researcb. Center, 

^U.S. Cpn^rress^ Bonse Appropriations Committee of tlie Indian and .Related Agency 
o^-^S?^^^^'^^ 1971, 91st ConfiT.* 2nd Sesa^ Part 2 (G*P*0. Washington* 1976) » pi 

. «»^p.S. T>epartm«t or Interior. Bodfet JarUfleatlozis. fiscal year 19 T3, Bureau of Inillkik 
A.iraiTS, p. ZA— ii. f 
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ing facilities at Madeira, California; Tliioyal, New Mexico and Choc- 
taw, Mississippi, and Bismarck, Norths Dakota. Because of limited 
resources, the Task Force did not have an opportunity to review these 
programs* — ^ 

OoncZusioTis , , , 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has been traditionally viewed as tlie 
microcosm of all education activ^ity for American Indians. In reality, 
they have only sought to serve reservation Indians or federally recog- 
nized Indians of one-quarter dej^ree Indian blood- 
It is evident from the Task Force review that policies announced 
in Washington have not been organized in regulations and guidelines 
which have impacted the various administriltive levels in the field. In 
addition, it appears that the education division of the Bureau has not 
initiated any new policy activities or programs in this past decade* 
TLather, the agency has continued to request funds for its programs 
which represented ^'business as usual-'^ Many critical areas in educa- 
tion have simply not been pursued- Possibly, the rapid turnover in the 
education director's office accounts for some , of this- It is difficulty to 
sc©-t3iis as the only reason. It appears that the policy of mov^ing In- 
dians into public schools as rapidly as possible was the xmwritten ^al* 
There has not been an adequate needs assessment, planning, or evalua- ^ 
tiott effort to look at the Indian tribe and its people's educational n6^ds 
. as a whole. Nor has thisre been* an effort to organize a policy, with 
goials, based on the involvement of Indian people to meet these needsLr 
IJntil the policy of Indian control was announced, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs education division seemed to be willing to continue 
patching up their own federally operated schools and moving Indians 
mto public schools as rapidly as possible. Such movement represented 
an '*out of sight and out of poind'' philosophy and method for dealing 
with American Indians- ^ ^ ^ 

However, tremendous strides in Indian education have been made 
in this decade. It appears that these strides have come about because 
of the determination of Indian people, the* dedication of local BIA 
education administratoi^ teachers^ and staff, increased Congressional 
sippropriations^ and. competition with other federal agencies; not, un- 
" fortunately, because of leadership in education from the central office 
in the Bui:eau of Indian"^ Affairs. 
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- SECTION IV 
A. TJTTEorrcrcTroN' 



. an effort to arrive at an. accnratte pictttre of problems and needs- 
in Indian education, the liask Force on I n dian Educataan condncted. 
data coHeotion activities at eadi level of the service deUvery process.- 
T*ederal legislative and administrative agency, state .d^epartment, and 

local community. , w " 

I>ata was coUecfeed at the^ state level primarily through the use ot 

survey 



"review uiiwi a^w^^v*.-' i. ^. . ^ ^^.^^^ — . — _ , — — ^ — „ _ ^ 

cial laws for Indians; to describe their recordkeeping and identify 
"both federal and state efforts* on behalf of American Indians. _ 
In conjunction with the state survey, the Task Force also conducted 
a review of state policies in finance. The objective of this scady was^ 
to examine the interrelationship of state finance and policy, (as de^ 
fcied by the survey^ and federal funding. This component focused ^ 
state involvement in Indian education from the perspectives of the 
-amount of qualitative state financial data available and the nature 
.and extent of the impact of federal funding within the state on xts- 
per-pnpil expenditure level. The results of both of these surveys are 
summarized in the following pages. ' ■ ■ _ ^ 
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B» SUKVi::^! or STATE DEPAKTM K N I'B OF EDTTCATIO^^ _ 

•Kie materials summarized in this sectipn are based on tlie re- 
sponses by tbe states polled to aT^uestionnaire develofxed by the Task: 
Force. They define the involvement of the states in Indian education 
in terms of program polics^, mana^ment^ and structure* Findings are 
presented in terms of^h.e issues raised and the responses or categories 
of response to the issue.* ^ : - 

JPZease <iesC7%be the ToZe and TesponszbiZity of tTie Staie Depar'tTrheni^ 
in ed/ucaiing Afnhericari I^ndioTis^ Please cite and zTicZzcde^ tne general 
8t€Uuto7^ j?rcyvisio7i8. for this. 

The majority of states* that returned the questionnaire stated that 
the state education agency 's responsibility for Indian children was the 
same as for all children regardless of ethnic Background. These agen- 
cies emphasized that all children should be treated the same in rela- 
tionship to public education. The only states that had special stat- 
utes for Inman Education were iN'ew "York and 5^ew Mexico, while 
Calif omia had a state policy relating to this matter. ^ ^ " 

Sow does the State DepartTnent of Education identify *^Sit 
A.menrican Indian for the purposes- of receding general ^gA^zMon^ 

senrices-f ' . . . . • 

The most d&requerit answer was that no distinction 19^ made among 
children for general educational services. The majority of states re- 
sponded l>y saying they did not identify groups of children for general 
educational purposes. 

- Sow .does the State DepartTnervt of Education identify yoho is an 
Ajmerican Indian for purposes of receiving special edxicationdl ser^- 
icesfort7hel>enefitofAJrrb&ri^ - -j^- 

There appears to be no standard procedures for identifying Indian 
children. Tabulation of responses ^ows the multitude of definitions 
used. Some confusion might have resulted in the answering of this 
question. An example would be the Florida resj)onse which said that 
**the State Department of Education does not identify for JOM or 
Title IV.''' Therefore^ since the. State Department of Education is not 
involved^ this is a relationship between the ILocal Education Agencies 
and the Federal Grovernmenl:. Therefore, there are definitions estab- 
lished for each program by the Federal Governments 

.Does the I>epa^rPment have a list of cdZ public scTiooIs located on or 
xidjacent to Indian Reservations? 

Twenty (20) of the states responded that they had no list of schools 
on or adjacent to Indian E^servations, but included within this^ figure 
were states that had reseryations and states that had no reservations 
There was no way to distinmiish the. reservation and non-Teserva*ion 
states. Six (6) of the re^>onaents had lists of th^e schools on or adjacen^ 
to reservations. . 

•Many -states did 'not respond to the qnestlonntiire or to. certain <raestlon items. Tbns» 
tabnlatlons summarized liere do not reflect Input f ro(m aH states contacted^ 
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- JJto^ th^ DepartfrCent Tui've a Hat of the pub'Uc achools in nuliicK 
J^ndian^tudeni^aTe eriToZledf ■ - - . i. , -i 

Twenty-one (21) states indic5a*ed that they have lists of the schools 
■where Indian children are enrolled -while five (5) indicated that they 
-did hot have such a list. • ' - 

S,o%o njoere tTie IruoHan si/adenta identified hy these scriooLsf 

BiTth Certificate; TriJxzl Enrollnvervt ; — _ : — 

Indi'vidtuzl STuyw of Hands ; ^-Othe^ , . , -, ^ 

Six (6) states indicated that they identified the children by birth 
^rtificates while eight (8) responded that they used a show of hands 
^7id four (4) states used tribal enrollment. The largest number of 
-responses was in the ojt^er category- Some of th^^^^ methods used 
were: 1) local educational agency makes the deteSpiLination ; 2) JOM' 
parents make the determination; and 3) government printouts were 
usdd to make the determination. A few states uise moi^ than one 
method, such as Iowa that used all four (4)'- - . , 

• Are iheTC any speci(zl state statutes uchich deal loith the educaMon 
4? f j^merican Indians ? . 

Seven (T) of the states that responded had statutes that pejated to 
Indiaai Education while twenty (20) had no laws relating to^Indian 
Education- . =. _ , 

Sas tJie JDepartment prepare any special research 'papers on trie 
educirtion of A-merican Indians since 1960? 

Only three (3) states (Minnesota, TVyoming and California)^ re- 
ported that they had prepared special reports on American Indians 
since 1969. 

The follo^ng items may appear in your anmcdl report. If so^ please 

forwcerd zis acopy: 

"What c6re-t7iB sources of state aid 'used for edzccationf 

WTiat are tTie sources of federcd including tTieKjctmount of 

fwsuds^ comiTig through tTie State Department of general educatioTiccZ 

^cssistance? . y . ' j; ^ • • ^ 

"What are tTie sources of federal aid, iricTuding the amount of funds, 
coming through the State I>epaTtme7it for the ed/ueatioTi of AjTrteriQan 

What are the sources of federal aid^ incZudzTig^ the arru/wnt of funds ^ 
corm^ng into tTie state for coTThpensatory or specif edzccaiionaZ needs? 
^What perceTitage of tTie staters educatioTiaZ hudget comes from^ 
The federal goi^erTtTriB'nt? 

TTie state go^errvmentf ; ^ , 

TTieZocaZ school district? 
Tliese questions prodiiceS; a inyriad of answers. Some responses 
stated the major sources .of revenue as sales tax, income tax and cor- 
pJorate tax, whicii are standard in most states/ While some states, such 
as ^orida, listed these major taxes as- well as the lesser taxes such as 
racinj^ (1*49%), insurance ^(1.50%), and other mino r ta xes. A sub- 
stantial number of states did not answer the question* When answer*- 
ing the seCTiehtr on federal aid coming through the State X>^artment 
for^the education of Indian children , the State Depitrtinents responded 
that most special aid (JOM, Title IV) by-passed the State Itepart- 
: ment pf>Education; therefore, they had no fionires. A few states listed 
the percentages of the educational budget. Some of .the data do not 
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correlate with data from soiorces other than that of the question- 
naire. As. an example^ Alaska responded .with 2^9&^ federal, 71,7%' 
state, and 26.1^ local. Other reports have always stated a imich hi^er- 
percentage for Alaska^ federal* aid. Therefore, the qruestion might 
have been misinterpreted or the method of calculation heen different.. 

TV&at Icvnd of ^quiTeme7i;t does yauT state hawe conceT^^zTig teacher^ 
•-offheL <jdd certvficatiori? A^re there spedaZ ^provisions for ceT^ifying ^^In-- 
dicLTi ctiZturai resource persoris^'^' f 

i^rom the re^pndents, there were only two (Oklahoma and Wyom- 
ing) that had provisions for training Indian educators, A number oF 
states said that they had provisions for training teachers in -human 
relations or cultural pluralism, but these were no^^pecifi<^aliy estab- 
lished for Indian educators. 

Does the State DepctrtrrheTtt require any special training for a/imin- 
istraiors or teachers concerning the stuxly of A^mer^an Indians^ 

The only state that had any provisions for special ti-aining of ad- 
ministrators or teachers concerning the study of American Indi ans was^ 
Xevada. 

Sow does the State JDepa/rtTneTit determine its numiber of childrerL 
listed as Indians? 

' Jj\ reviewing the questionnaires, the respondents referred back to- " 
Questions two (2), three (3), and six (6) as the methods of determin- 
ing the nimiber of children listed as Indians. The respondents who 
answered this question answered it basically the same way they an- 
swered Question two (^)* , 

F'ledse identify staff positions relating to tTie education of Indians 
in the Stccte Z>epartment of Education^ Mouc are their positions funded?^ 
The majority of the respondents (15 of 26) indicated that thear state 
departments did have statf positions for Indian education. The posi- 
tions were funded from a variety of sources including: Givil Hights 
Act, General Fund;, Title ^ESE A, Johnson O^alley, and others. 
However^ the vast majority of the respondents indicated that such po- 
sitions were funded from Title I ESKA, Johnson O'Mlilley and their 
state's Greneral Fund. . 

"What hinds of technical assistance are availahle from the State 
partrnentf^JVhorrizt^treq^ ^ . 

The majority of -'the respondents interpreted this question as writ* 
ten. That is, does the state education agency provide technical assist- 
ance to education agencies . or groups requesting --^ch service* 
Consequently, nearly iSl the respondents indicated that technical as* 
sistance was available for all educational programs; ^ 

L>oes\ your state ^ harve a compzUsory attendance laxc? S<>w is it e^ - 
forced OTh Indian Reservations^ ^ ' 
: . AJLthe .rp^spondehts- indicated that their states had a compulsory -at-; 
tendance law. For those states with Indian Reservations, most respond- 
ents replied that their compulsory attendance law was enforced on or 
off Indian Keser\'ations identicaTlly as for the general public. How-- 
ever, four respondents (Colorado, Klorida, Idaho and Xevada) replied 
that either reservation officials or tribal counoils had at least some re- 
sponsibility to enforce the law. , . ^ 

JE^dzication had heen a' po4cer priTn/rrily reserved to the state, "What 
is tTie staters role in tTie education of Indi^xn children? IVTiat 'is the 
Federal GrOvemTnent^s role in the education of Indian children?^ 



* 'The overwhelming nmjority of those states respondmg to the ques- 
*tio3r concexnxn^ tfcet state'Sf role m the education of Indian children in- 
dK^i»d Usa^ the state's role^ was no different for iDidian children than 
for ail ofiiearchildreii. Int a typical reply, the respondent for Colorado 
-soid^ ^The state has the same responsibility for Indian children as ajiy 
other child*'' ILikewise, the respondent for Maryland said^ ^^'Same as 
.all cS^ldrea:^" Ek>Jwevejr, the Ulinois respondent did in<Ecate some in- 
terest in having the state provide, all students with an ixciderstanding 
-of all and/or ethnic groups in the United States. Similarly, the 

>Tt>r?T5i.Ti. respcBodent said, that it waa the responsibility of the state to 
develop the ethcnic heritage of all students- In regard to the question 
concerning the Federal Government's role' in the education, of Indian 
children, nearly all respondents indicated that they viewed the Federal. 
•€rovemi]Mnt oM^y €ts a funding agency- . . vi^'^ 

ITTiere are Pwo federal agencies izritK tke pT^maxy Tole^^Bv^tJie educa^ 
tmn ^^Ajm^erican Indians^ These are tJve B%cnreaz^ of IndieiTirj^ffazTS arid 

Are there any j^^hzlosophicaZ policy or progranu policy or fiTxancioJ^ 
.^policy dssties.of these CBgendes which^ are coThfutsvzhg or contradicttyry at 
the state: Ze^tsl f Please ^eTitify^ 

Most of the respondents replied negatively to this question. How- 
ever, several res^cttidents ^indicated that the distinction B*I^* makes 
rbetween reservation and non-reservation In<Eans has created a prob- 
lem^ Also, a sigiiificaut number of , the respondents complained that 
tliere is Httle accountability required by either the B.I- A. or tlie U.S. 
OJE* for Indian education projects and recommended that the state 
educational agencies be provided with greater administrative authority^ 
^and control over tiie federal dFunding of Indian education* 

Please irhdzcate^ any legislatvce recOTTimendaMons <>r^ax£77i£Tt£st7ativfB' 
-^^la^irificat^^ €yar ta:s7e force sJumld^ Tna&e to the Goimrussion an^ 

*the XJ^i (Jongress* 'Would y&u please cite y our Tcasona' for tJte recoTYir^ 
menndations^ 

, It is not surprising that the respondents who are officials/employees 
of the various state education agencies were c^uite consistent in recom- 
mendiiig that the S.E^A.'s shoula be granted increased authority to ad* 
mininster and xndnitor the various federal Indian education programs. 

iSeveral respondents recommended that mpr© effective use of federal 
Indian education fimds would result if tjie funds were pooled and alio- 

<:ated to the S.E-A-'s in the form of block grants. The respondent for 
ISlinnesbta made sweeping recommendations^ which in part involved 
the transfer of all BJC.A- education funds to the U^S.O.E- f or dis- 
bursement, fully fimding Title IV (Xridilin Education Act) , increased 
responsibility j^r Indian education by the U.S*0*.E. and the reduction 
of the B.I.A. to areas of health, welfare, housing and special projects, 
Are tliere ymmtet needs inlTidian education to nuoKich you feel the Jed- 

^eraZ governments should he responding? Please descrzb^^ 

There was little, if any ^ commonality of the respondent's perceptions 
of unmet needs in Indian education to which the federal government 

^should respond. 

Sas your .department identified Tiandicapped Indian chUdrerl of 
schooZ-a^ef Please descrtbe tTie nature of tTieir handicap and forward 
*ctny ^octMnents ivTvich you may ^%ave on t/vis area* ^ -^ 
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There was consideraWe coiifusion by the respondents to thi5 jques-* 
tipn. Some of the re^K>ndents considered handicapped Tndian children:, 
as nniqne from other handicapped children while most respondents- 
considered liandicapped TT>r1i5»Ti children no different from other handi- 
dapped rthilrl-re Ti, Although the vast maiprity of the respondents re— 
phed positively to the qne^on^ it was obvious that tihe question had^ 
been misintexpreted and the data could not be accurately reported* 

W^€ntZd "^ou plecLse^ ideq^ify^ l>y name and oddTess^ tJie eo^tent of Iru- 
diaat partzcipation in "varicnis state leveZ hoards ccmd coiTiTriitteesf 

Altnough the majority of the respondents (14 of 23) indicated that 
ATn ftTnr^7> TT>iii-pT>g ^ere involved in state level boards and committees- 
in their respective states^ a disappointing number of the respondents- 
( 9 of 23) replied that Indians were not involved* 

'What irote do ycm. see for Indian irzbeSj cchnmA/zaities^ and pareruts^ 
in tTi^educcction of Indian cTvi^T^nf J 

It is not surprising that tEfe overwhelming majority of the respond- 
ents indicate that they i>erceived the role increasing. for Indian tribes,- 
communities, and parents in regard to input int?o the education of In- 
dian f^htltf^TO Ti^ However, several respondents replied that in their opin- 
ion the role of parents of ethnic groups, including Indian parents,^ 
should not be different than for parents of other f\hi1<&en. 

Art area which the Task Force had not attempted to^poll also sur- 
faced through this survey : stat^ attitudes towarjis Indian people and 
the.sp^ial federal pro-ams that serve them. Although respondents 
did not eSTpress overt ammosity towards lhdians and Indian programs^ 
in many instances, the responses of st ates to the questionnaire indicated 
.a' strong hostility towards HJE.WI and B.I. A. Indian programs- It 
►appears that states are particularly concerned where such programs* 
b3rpass them and target funds directly into the Indian tribe or local 
community. This attitude on the part of the state clearly assumes im- 
portance when analyzing state role in educational policy and finance^ 



C- STATE POUCT AND FIXAXCE STUDT 



♦ "While education, historically and l^ally, has been a state function^ 
the states have generally delegated much of the operative responsibility 
to loca^ OTvernmentsrfi^wever, during the past decade, there has been 
a marked growth in the state role in education. This can be attributed 
primarily, to a greater dependence upon the state for the financing of 
^^neral edu<»tion. The expanding role in public school finance has 
been primarily occasioned by aj series of decisions by bothteite and 
federal courts. The National Conference of State Legislatures sum- 
marizes the legal impetus for recent change : ' 

From the landmaik Semxno decision of 1^ to more recent rtilliigs.iii RobvMxm 
and MorUmy the conrts have madeJt clear : public school ^nance laws which make 
the quality- of a child's education dependent on local, wealth are conistitutionally 
8U8I)ect and Tulneiable to judicial change.^ 

New finance laws in several states have perriiitted a greater than- 
average increase in expenditure in many poor school districts. More 
state monies have been allocated to children who are more costly to* 
educate. School tax burdens in these states have been distributed more 
equitably. ^ . \ 

However, significant interstate and intrastate disparities continue- 
to exist. The range in expenditure per pupil in public schools by states 
has. remained on a proportional basis nearly the same from 1969-1970^ 
through 1974-1975 ; on an absolute basis, it has increased. As shown on 
the fdlowing chart, many states continue to show substantial varia- 
tions ia expenditures per pupil by school district. Meanwhile, the* 
federal share of elementary and secondary education revenues has 
declined over the past six fiscal years. 
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^ n» National Conference ef State Leglalatnra, School of Finance Beform : A Leglalatot'^ 
Ban(B)ook; 1975. 
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DtSTHlBtmON OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS, BY CURREHT EXPENDITURES 



Percmt distribution of expenditures per pupil 
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4,83 
48w8&- 
27.37 

1.36 

4.40 

6.70 
4a 91 
33. 70 
17i 11 
48.14 

0. 
20.64 
30.35 
10.17 
39-03 

6^86 
24.35 
36.71 
10-26 

5.39 
14.29 

4.05 

1.64 
2a 34 
32. OO 
64.93. 

O • 
I35ul6, 
.84 

9-24 
- 2.43. 
*I3.2ff 

4.02 
37.45 

0 

43.92 
35.22 



O , 
O 

19,82 
0 

18.95 
n-14 
11.88^ 

3.85 
100.00 

3.09 

0 

100.00 
O 

18^46 
,34 

4.29 
15.55 

0 

o 

12: 56 

0 

26.76 
10.06 
16.81 
0 

1.95 
.94 
2.58 
28.44 
^79 
28.37 
U18 
^10 
0 

-8.13 
1-91 
.65 
19.20 

5-;61 

14.03 

o • 

5u21 
O 

aso 

. ^.01 , 
4.80^ 
.80 
.96 

0 

8.29 
11.85 



lOQ-OO 
3.24 
O 

10-03 
27.60. 
14,97 
lli55 

0 ' 
1-38 
O 
11.99 
7,71 
0 

0 - 
16,53 
0 
0 

1.981 
4.55 
11.47 
. 1.88 
,96. 

.8? 
6-44. 
17.40 
0 

. o 

21. 4? 
• -50 

53LS7 
Q> 

&10: 
.64 
11.8C 
^^6-11 
3.18^ 
4.68, 

: lit 

. - 

5-68 
2.41 
3-79 
O 

- 3.72 
38.13 



669 
2;.263 
91Z 
739- 
1,094 
ll236 
1,143 
1^ 112 
1.48Z. 
991 
761 
1.302 
831 
1.128 
837 
1^106 
X165 
755 
S38 
891 
1,077 
1.234 
1,005 
liTSD 
694 
990 
869 
958 
1,153 
: 818 
1.290 
974 
1,515 
^ 924 
976 
818 
. 765 
1.054 
1;075 

• 721 
- 960 
663 

854 

-1.000 
922 
•907 
1.085 
895 
1^130 
1,291 



Source: UJ5 Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics. "Educatioo Di- 
•rectory^ 1973-74; Public School Systems/* and preliminary data, 

A basic issue remains of Tclietlier and to whiat extent f edei^ financial 
aid is necessary to . help states meet, tl^e problems of school finance. 
1973 report the Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Kela- 
tions conceinmg this issue concluded : . 

Evidence provided in tliis report indicates that with few exceptions, states^ liaye 
sample xintai^)ed potential f or tliis pm^pose. Obviously, action on scbool fi nan ce 
t±iat re<ra±res States to alt^r snbstarrtially tlie degree ojf reliance on tlie Io<^ 
^property tmr for school support takes time and wonld require public acceptance. 

* JT^id., pp. 05-96. . , ' . 
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Jl more recent evaluation o:«iducted by tbe National Conference of 
State Ijegislatures recognizes tbe limitations of this^approacli at ttiis 
time r •* ' • X 

Ctven ctttrent budget projections, fniids to support major^lm^es in scIkk^ 
flnS^TliSS^moS^t^^^Sa not be a.Tsilable until fiscal 197S tie earliest.^ 

WMle aU children in school districts wait for leadership from 

some source on this vital issue, it is a problem of immediate xirgency for. • 
Indian cHiidren. As a recent study undertaken by the IS ational Xn^tian 
Education Association succinctly demonstrates, the fundamental fac- 
tors affecting financing of edncafeidn. programs for Indian students^ 
relate back to the states: " - ' 

Ooestiotts or sovereignty notwitbstanding, when Jndian cb^Jdren go to PabKc 
-scb^^ they go as In^^nals into a State system. THe wbole problem c^eqnab^a- 
of funding for education, witb Its tmpUcations for improved educational 
opportunities for TT.f»gTig, is in-tbe bands of State legislatures. 

This nmy be atiributed to the fact that education in school districts^ 
T^th high proportions of children from disadvantaged families is gen- 
erally consdered to require more inten^ve and thus more costly educa^ 
tional services than in more -typical school districts. Pata from the lJ.i5- 
Census of Population and elsewhere provide conclusive evidence that 
the American Indian is the most disadvantaged minority ih the 

counjfcry. _. . % 

The availability (or lack thereof) of adequate financial resources is- 
the basic determinant of ^y . program to meet the special educational 
ireeds of Native American students. Nearly 70 percent of .these students 
attend public elementary and secondary schools. Thus, any ^^ij^ ^ 
meet tiese special needs must f aH largely on the local, state, and federal 
mechanisms that funnel ftmds to the local school districts and hence 
fo special programs for Indian students- . -r^. 

■ Tfeese mechanisnas have, in the past, generally failed. Five reasons 
for these failures appear to be of greatest signifiance : (1.) tiscal m- 
eduity both among states and among school districts withm s|at^ ; ( ^ ) 
t^ fact that school districts with significant numbers of jLtidian 
stSdents are often *^oor,'» Le,, have limited local resources; (3> th^ 
wi<Je dispersion of Indian students, which hinders development of 
tspeSal programs to meet their needs; (4) most federal programs with, 
sign^cant resources do not incorporate provisions toassure that fimcis 
wSnbe directed to programs for disadvantaged Indian students ; and. 
(o) federal programs ^at have provided the bulk of federal funds to- 
school districts with Indian students (Title X ESEA and S^A) have 
declined in recent years in absolute terms and very signihcantly m 
terms of the increased c^ts of providing educational services-*' 

Factors A-ifecti'n^ F'inam^cim^ of Im^i^^ 

Any jmrview of available revenues per pupil among the states or 
■within a given state indicates wide disparities that caAnot be e:rolamed 
by eostaaferences alone. Despite efforts to equalize educational oppor- 
tunity through various state aid formulas, a wide disparity in the- 

Title]^ ]SA.^d JOar* for tlie TJ.S. Department of Interior. jB.llA- Bdncstlon niTislon^ 
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quality of schools? exists between districts. Differences in the relative 
Ttrealth of the districts^ their willingness to pay, variations in costs, 
and variations in educational needs of the^ students are factors that 
often thwart attempts at eq^ualization. Further, no discernible effort has 
been undertaken to reduce interstate ineq[uities. A. recent comprehensive 
- evaluation of school finance reform indicated a general lack of federal 
support for such reform : 

Efforts to make state school finance lesrislatlon more equitable in tbe n^r 
fnture are likely to be hampered not only by shortfalls in 5?tate ta:x collections, 
but also by the failure of the federal government to provide appropriate support 
for state reform efforts. Indeed^ some important education legislation has the 
effect of directl^r nndermlnlng state reform programs.* 

Citfed as examples were Impact Aid (Public Law 874=) and the re- 
<iejitly approved Federal Education for All Handicapped Children 
Act. 

Any obstacles to continuing state reform efforts or the equalization 
among states falls heavily on school districts with' large concentra- 
tions of Indian students. The special needs are for the most part large 
and the ability o^ the local community to pay is often very limiteo* 
Further, these school districts are disproportionately in states with, 
either very low total revenues, pe^ piipil (Oklahoma, Arizona, N^ew 
Mexico) or very high costs ( Alaska^ . Seventy percent of Indian chil- 
dren enrolled in school districts with 10% Or more Indian enrollment 
are from these four states. * ; ^ 

Xearly 50% of all Indian students enrolled in public schools are 
in School districts iii which they represent less than ^% of total en- 
rolhnent. As a small minority, programs- to meet their special needs 
are likely to be of relatively low priority conroared witn programs 
for other disadvantaged students, children with handicapping con- 
dition, etc. who may have niore numerous advocates;in the commtmity. 
Where Indian students are -widely dispersed in the school: district or 
represent a verv small absolute nimiber of students, the costs for such 
programs may be very high. Further, the availability of federal funds 
for any special programs (e-g., funded through Title I (ESEA) may 
be dependent on the niunbers of other disadvantaged students and not - 
the disadvantaged status of the Indian students. ^ 

A comprehensive evaluation of the flow of funds from federal 
programs to Indian students has not, as yet, been imdertaken. How- 
ever, the limited studies that have been undertaken all point to the 
conclusion that ireneral programs of federal aid have failed to.reach 
Indian students in a fair and proportionate de^ee. One recent study 
indicated that Indian students are underparticipants in Title I pro- 
grams for the disadvantaged. This study concluded that, although 
70.% of Indian children were classified as disadvantaged, only 25% 
of all Indians surveyed were actually in Title I programs.^ The study 
.also found that, where Title I funds are concentrated to provide more 
intense services for fewer pupils. Indian students are diverted^ out of 
participation to an even greater degree. 

^ * Acjcco. Inc.. "n^OE/BTA Study of the Impact of federal B*nnda on XiOcal Sdacatlon 
Axrendn KnroIIlnir Indian Chlldf^n'^ (1975>. 

_^ • Smith and Wallcer. •'Federal Fnndlnflf of Indian Sdncatlon : A 3areancratTc 
Tgnlgma.'^ Report >£o, 5. I-effal Action Snpport I^TOJect, Bareau of Social Science Research. 
Tnc (WaBhln^ton, I>.C,t May 1973). 
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A study by the Education Policr^ Research Institute indicates rel- 
ativrfy.weak correlation of total federal aid among school districts 
to the number of children in a community who come from impover- 
ished homes. They f otind, based on a sample of s<^bool districts Tvithin 
12 states, "that in general "federal aid flows are ^positively related to 
increasiilg proportions of poverty pupils." B[<T^ever, their data in- 
dicated that in only thr^ of the states were the correlation coefficients 
above 0.6 (see Table 1) . Title I programs were found to be '.'much more 
highly ^correhited with poverty than all prograin^ taken together." 
Review of unpublished'data from the same source indicates that other 
than Title I, federal ^d programs are not generally correlated to 
poverty measures. ^ i 

TABLE L— RELATIONSHJP BETWEEN FEDERAL AID AND POVERTY 1969-70 CORRELATION COEmCIENTS 

e ■■ ■■ ■ 

, . . =^ Total FefJeral , . 

• aid Title! 



C«lifen.i«.__*__ . "-SfS - °-f^ 

1^-^-— . .010 

^S^^z^z-—z z:rzzz ~Z-~—~ :: . -jH 

iJtaSSSl ~~ " ZZ rlsO .776 

Kortti C»roi»na = 

oh^„„^^^ — — :m 

vi?Sfe:zz™zzzrzz===zzzrnnzzzzzzz ^ — — .31* .tss 

W»hiiiSlon - 

Jl recently completed study i-eached several germane conclusions 
concerning federal aid for Indian children based on a detailed anaj- 
vsis of school districts. Thay were as'f olio ws i • 

General.- — ^The existinjr methods of school financing have neither 
assured that Indian children receive an equalized per pupil expendi- 
ture nor that they are provided an adequate basic education program. 
This lack of adequate "basic support" is part of the cause for feder^ 
supplemental and special programs being used for items that should 
be part of the basic education program of every school. , ^ 

iTThpact A.id I'tiblic Laio 87 — Compilation of the P.I». 874 rate by- 
using comparable districts in the same state as the LEA does not pro- 
vide adequate funding to take care of basic education needs, and In- 
dian IfEAs spend more money compensating for geographic factor^ 
peculiar to reservations. . _ . 

JohTiseyn-CMccney. — ^Either a distribution formula did not exist or, 
if one did exist, it was not. equitable or was not being imp lemented. 

Title rV IE A. — -Although findings indicate that Title TV programs 
are used to fund activiti es t hat ate also funded under other programs, 
we conclude that Title IV is used to fund needed programs because 
of the' absence of adequate basic support, the lack of^ or inadequate! 
funding of other programs, or the failure of -other programs to meet 
the needs of India n pe ople. " . 

Title I ESEA. — ^Whether due" to comp'atibilit^^ requirements or tar- 
geting procedures, Indiah children are not receiving an adequate share 
of Title I funds to meet their needs. Also, especially in urban areas, 
Indian parents have little or no say in program matters.' 

• op- dt. .• 
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In addition, federal programs that pmvide mo^ of tim federal 
:fund3 in school districts with Indian cnildren (Title I ESE^ and 
SAJF A) have not kept pace with the significantly increasing costs for 
^dncation services. Between FX 1971 and^ 1975, Title I and SAFA 
f nnds remained nearly constant while per pnpil eicpenditures nation- 
wide increased about 42%. . - 

Today^ nearly 70% of all ladian stndents attend public elementary 
and seconday schools.^ Reported Indian pupil enroliment in FX 1975- 
was 334,495. Seventy percent of these Indian pupils were concen- 
trated in jfive states: Alaska^ Arizona, California, i^ew Mexico, and* 
O klah oma.^ The remaining India^tr students are dispersed widely 
through the remaining states and the I>istrict of Columbia. 

The^ Office of Indian Education has identified 2.§29 school districts 
in which one or more Indian students are enrolled. They average less 
than 3% ^f total enrollment in these school districts. lii only 660 
school districts do Indian students represent a significant minority 
(over 10% of total enrollment) or. a majority. The distriI>ution of all 
^hool districts with reported Indian enrollment and school districts 
reporting greater than 10%- total enrollment \yj enrollment size cate^ 
gory is shown in Table ar - - 



TABLE 2.— DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL tWSTRICTS WITH INWAN ^NROLLMCNT SY ENROLLMENT CATEGORY 



1^. 






Enroilront catagofy 






<• 




^25,000 
or mor* 


10.000 
to 24,999 


5,000 to 2,500 to 
9,999 ' 4,fl99 


300 to 
^499 


Under 
300 


Total 


Total school districts ; 

Groatar than ID p«rc«nt of Indian enroll* 


155.0 


304.0 " 

5,0 
.1.6 


326,8 , ^5.0 

a.0 *26,0 
2-5 4.9 


1.131-0 
350*0 

- 3a.-9 


378L0 

271.0' 

11.1 


2.e29.0 

660-0 
23.3 


PariLAnt 





^MJToa: U.S. Office of Education. Offrca of titdUn Education, unpcxbliAed dats^ * 



The distribution of school districts witit reported Indian enrollment 
greater than 10 P^^^'SgB^^L^^?^^ enroUmexit by enrollment category and 
state is sho-wn in 'P^^^g^^^^BS^ enrollment greater than 10 percent <if 
total ^xro lTm ^ n t is conll^QliS^Q^s^ entirely in school districf s with 

total enrollments of less than S,500 students : 621 of the total 660. Oveir 
half (339) of these school districts are in the state of Oklahoma. 
•Arizona has 5^ such school. districts and only five other states t[ Alaska, 
Cjahfornia^ Moi^tana, Sotrth Dakota, and Wasliington) have over 20 
di^ricts irith over 10^ perxjent total Indian enrollment. 

ThiBse 660 school districts account for over one-half (52^9 percent) of 
total report^ Indian enroihnent in public schools in the TJ-S- (see 
Table *)• Kearly two-thirds (63^ percent) of these Indian students are 
insdhiool districts with total enrpllments of less than 2,500* Theremaih- 
ing- 157 ,981 Indian students are enrolled in 2,169 school districts- In 
m(»t 'instances, 'these latter^ students represent a' very- small minority 
-of total enrollment* 



1^ 17^* DcpartmMt of -Smith* K<5»cmtlon, and Welfare, Sdneatloa m^lon, ITatlonal Cen- 
ter ror JEratj cation Statlatlca, **StatJ«tlca of r.ocal I^nbnc Sc^ol Systema, Finances, 1970-71*^ 

"U.S. £>epartment of Interior* Btii e a n of Indian Aifain. ••Statistics Coneemlng Indlai»» 
Education" (19T2>, pp. 1~2» 
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n-ABLE i- OlSUteUTlON OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS WTlW SIGN IR CANT INDIAN EMROLLMENT BY ENROLLMENT 

_ CATECORy AND STATE" - r 



15,000 or 
morv 



10^000 to 



5,000 to 
9,000 



2.500 to 
4.999 



300 to 
c2,499 



Under 
300 



Total 



Atoka 



Canic^'ttta 

Colorado 

Jdabo.. 
Kansas. 
iMaifke. 



2 
1 



2 
3 



Maaaadicisatts. ^ 

•^Michiffan 

• Minnesota 

i^MissMiri^^ 

* Mofttana 

:^Net3!rasKa 2 

'Nevada 

^New Mexico.^*. 

New York 

■ Noflh Carolina 

-North Dakota. 

^Oklahoma 

Oreson 

South Dakota.*, 

•Utah rmiiii 

Wasliinston. 

WiMB^BiR 

-WyffmiDfi 



2 
"3" 



15 

35 
3 

13 
2 
2 
2 



10 
16 



15 
1 



10 
6 

- 1^^., 
28 
5 
3 
10 
4 
3 
8. 
161 , 
' I — 
14 



1 
2 
1 
5 
2 



20 
\ 4 



2 
2 
1 



15 
6 
3 



. 1 

8* 

■ 1 
2 



2a 

55 
3 

29 
3 
2 
3 
2 

r 

IS 

8 

1 

48 
9 
3 

15 
4 
7 

17 
339 
1 

23 
1 
2 

25 
8 
5 



Total-. 



26 



350 



271 



660 



Source: UJS. OfTrce of. Edocatioo. unpublished data. 



TABLE 4.— OISTRlBUIIOri OF INDIAN STUDENTS BY ENROLLMENT CATEGORY AND'STATE 

! : li^ : ^ ^ ' : 



Greater than 10 percent enrollmentr— «nro]l* 
ment cateeory 



State 



2t500 or mor^ 



Under 2. 500 



Total 



Less than 10 
^percadt Indian 
enrollment 



Total Indian 
enroQmen 



. /Maska. 



.Arizona 

Arkansas. 
-California. 
•Colorado. 



8,453 

8,375 



457 



. Maine — — 

" Massachusetts.^ — — . 

mmnS^a. 



1,054 



Mssottrt — — 

MKitana J* . 

Nebraska, r 

• Nevada -1 

Mexico. 

r«««»York . — . 

North CarolinaJ*^ 

Hartit Dakota. 



-Oklahonia — 

Oregon - . . — ^ 

-SoMth Dakota. : 

Tetxa5_ 

Otah . — - 

WastiHtgto». ; — 

'WDconsin... 



17, 371 
"147324* 



~ Wyoming — ^ 

*Oth0rS&HO and District o< Coiuml9La.,»j 



1.752 
1,003 



»:93S 



5,719 
11,639 
' 402- 
2,438 
896 
334 
333 
55 
39 

' 2,365 
2,229 
225 
7,456 
890 
889 
3j574 
1,808 
1,125 - 
3,22S 
55, 195 
693 
4,850 
68 

^"3~4e^~ 

i;3is 

. 1,005 



14, 172 
20,014 
402 
2,895 
896 
334 
333 
55 
39 
3,419 
2.229 
225 
7; 456 
890 
, 889 
20,945 
1,808 

^226 
69, 517 
693 
6, 200 
68 
1, 762 
4,407 
2, 326 
.1,006 



112, 179 



177^ 114 



2,756 
11, 455 
844 

27, 959 
1,731 
2.066^ 
1,742 
631 ' 
420 
9,596 
9, 156- 
647 
3, 751 
, 1,192-. 
' 1,921 - 

3, 019 

4, 310 

. 4;i3r 

1, 077 
* 17.171 
3,226 
4, 143 
2,481 
2,464 
13, 7e7 
. 5, 521 

375 : 
.19,882 

157, 3S1 



16,928 
31,469 
1,246 
30,854 
2,627 
2,400 
2,075 
686 
459 
13, 015 
11,385 
872 
11,207 
2,082 
2,810 
23,964 
6, 118 
15, 045 
4,303 
86,688 
3, 91? 
10,393- 
- 2,549 
4,226- 
18,114^ 
cjw 7,847 
^"'-41382^ 

334.439 



Source: U.S. Office of Education^ OfTice of Indian Education, unxxiblishod datm« 
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Xiie following' analysis is ^Basexion information derived from a samr 
pie of 2,52fc> school systems colj^ct^ and processed by the National 
.Center for Educsrtion Statistics (NCES) From this sample iniforma- 
tion was' available on TOO^schotol districts for which the Office of In-, 
dian Education has^identified one or more-Indian Students. "very 
limited subsam^e of 48 of these school districts, had a reported Indian 
enrollment of j^r^ater than^ 10, percent of total enrollment, 
^ TaTDular pi:esentation,analyses were based on the following n^ontrols : 

( (a) Six enrollmeiif-si^ groups, based on scIlooI system average daily mem- 
^pGTStilTp (AJDM) : ' ^ 

V. 25,000 or more* . . , - * 

10,000 to 24,999. ' ' ' . ^ . 

5,000 to 9,999. r^v 

2,500 to 4.999. : \ 

300 to 2,499. \ 

Under 300. - . . . . 

<b) Tliree metropolitan status categories : 

Metropolitan^ centrial* ^ 
Metropolitan, otlier. « 
Xonmetropolitan. - ^ 

. (c) Four re^ons of the Unite::d States: 

Xorth Atlantic 'J » 

' Great L-aices- and Hlains- • ' * 

Southeast. ^ ' ' . 

^West and Southwest. , * 

• Sampling information — including: the universe for each of three 
school district categories, l:he respective samples and subsamples, and. 
the number of systems listed and grouped in each enrollment category 
stratification — is presented in TaSle 5. Data for enrollment categories 
of less than 10,000 total enrollment are subject to sampling error, ^Ob- 
viously, for school districts with at least 10% Indian enrollment, the 
sampKng error precludes any substantive inferences. The sample size 
for all school districts with reported Indian enrollment permits some 
preliminary inferences. * 

TABLES.— UNIVERSE AND SAMPLE ENROLLMENT CATEGORY STRATinCATION ' , 

' , . EnroUment category 



All school di^icts: 



Sample . 

With Indian enroJtmefit: 

Universe. 

Sample : ^ : 

With at leM 10 p^^cent 
Indian enrollment: 

Universe : r- 

Sample 



25^ or 
more 


10,000 to 
24,999 


5.000 to 
. 9,999 


2.500 to 
4,999 


300 to 
.2,499 


Under 
300 


AJIsi2» 
fraup 












^ 




193 
193 


553 
553 


3,104 


2,015 
381 


2,817 
^ _ 


5,3S5 
. .434 


17, 067' 
2.524 


155 
155 


304 
304 


326 
142 


535 
99 


1, 131 
63 


378 
27 


2,823 
79 J. 




5 

.5 


8 

2 


2S 
4 


^ 350 
23 


271 
14 


660 
2d 



Sourca: U.S. Departmeat of Education. Office of Tndian Education, unpublished data. 

The analysis focused on two areas : (1) a .comparison of total per 
pupil expenditures in school districts witK reported Indian enroll- 
ments and all school districts in the sample, and (2) a similar com- 

•u s* I>epartmejit of Health* Education, and Welfare. Office of . "Eklucatlon. XOES. *'Sta- 
tlstlcs of Ijocal P^uWlc School Systems, ^P^naiace, a96»-TO" (Pnb. Iho^ K.GKS 7-4—147}, 
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parison of federal contributions to total revenue per pupiL The former 
; wfis directed towards developing preliminary findings eoncerjiing 
' overall fiscal equity; the fatter concerned possible federal impact on 

school diBtricts^with Indian students- 

- - Among school districts with Tndian enrollmei^'the number with per 
' P^pil ?3q)enditTzres less tHan the national averse within- enrollment 
cat^gon^s is presented in Table 6. Ol?'er 62% of the 790 districts in the 
■sample had i>er pu^il eai^enditures. less than the nation average, on a 
weighted ba^ approximately 69 percent. These data indicate that, 
because of wide differences between districts in the cost of education 
and in ability and willingness to- pay, local school financing does not 
provide* students an equal opportxmity to leam^ even with state school 
aid equalization formulas in effect at the time of the survey* Review 
of fiie-^data among the school districts within the sample showed a 
wide divergence in per pupil expenditure vtrithin enrollment categories 
both between states and among school districts within"^ these states- 
The basic problem feeing Indian students is fiscal inequity in state and 
local financing. However, as shown in Table 7, this is not significantly 
different than findings for all school districts in the overall sample. 



TABLE &— NUMBER AHO PERCEffT OF INDIAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH PER PUPIL EXPENDITURES LESS THAN 

THE NATIONAL AVERAGE 









EnroOment cstasory 










25^000 or 
mor* 


10,000 to 
24«999 


5,000 to 
9,999 


2^500 to 
4,999 


300 to 
2,499 


Under ^ 
300 


An siza 
troups 


Ntiiv^Mr of ichool 

^WWMg^ 

I^BiLSUt Mlow nstiotia] 


155.0 
106,0 


304.0 
179.0 


142.0 
94.0 


99.0 
59. 0 


63.0 
37-0 \. 


27.0 
19.0 


79QL0 
494.0 




58.9 


66.2 


59L6^ 


58L7 


7a4 


62.5 


Soanmz U.S. Qlffico of £dticatlon» OfHca of IndEait Educstion. unpublished d«ta, 








TABLE 7.— PERCENT BELOW NATIONAL AVERAGE BY ENROLLMENT CATEGORY 
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25,000 or 
more 


10,000 to 
. 24,999 . 


5 fiOO to 
9,999 


2,500 to 
4,999 


300 to 
2^499 


Under 
300 


Alt siZB 
• croops 


With Indim wtoHamat ^ 


59.Z 


5BL9 
5&8 


66.2 
65.6 


•59.6 
59.5 


5aL7 
60.8 


70.4 
61,9 


62.5 

6a3 



Soofc«: U.S. OtHem of Ed o cat FonV Offics of Indian EducstioD^ oniKiblishad data. 



The 6ompa.risoii of percent of school districts below the liational 
averMje ^ per pupil expenditure* by enrollment category indicates no 
significant -differences overall between school districts with Indian en- 
rolments and national patterns. The only exception was in school dis- 
tricts ^with oyer 25,000 total enrollment. Furthermore, review of this 
cat ego ry^^taking into account variations in per pupil expenditures by 
metropplitair status classification, indicated that Jthis difference was 
duo aliatK>st entirely to the higher proportion of Indian school districts 
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in this enrollment cate^srory in" high average per pupil expenditure 
metropolita*!! central school districts. - ^ n 

. Of the 48 school districts with over 10 percent of Indian enrollment, 
36 or 75 percent were below the national average measured by enroll- 
ment category and metropolitan status. Twenty-seven reported per 
pupil expeditures.of less tlian $600 compared with the national average 
¥or all enrolhnent categories of $796 during the 1970-1971_^h5>5g year. 

A validation of the above JEadings based on similar data for the pre- 
ceding school year was undertaken for the critical enrollment category 
300-2.499. Using both average national per pUpil expeditures and av^- 
age per pupil expenditures by state, simUar results were obtained. In 
tMe sample of 309 school districts with reported Indian enroUment, 61.2 
percent and 60.5 percent had per P^Pi^ expenditures less than t^e re- 
spective national Snd state averages. Thersamples of 99 ^J^.^o^^^^^f^^ 
with Indiais^rollment greater than 10 percent mdicated that 76.8 per- 
cent were bel^ the national average for this enrollment category. Of 
the 99 school districts in the sample, 68 had ;>er pupil expendituj^of 
less than $66 and 35 had less than $500 cor^ai-ed with the natKJhal 
-average of $712 for school year 1969-1970. ' ^ \ 

The consistencv of these fin4iiigs (based on a much la^er^ample) 
Tvith the previous findings reinforces a conclusion that school di^ncts 
with significant Indian enrollments are not receiving sufficient funds 
from ail sources to assure equitable educational opportunities. _ 

Federal CcmtrihzttioTis to Revenue Ik . 

Table 8 presents the number and percent of school districts m the 
sample that receive federal revenues as a proportion of toral revenu^ 
belok^he national average for each of the six enrollment categon^. 
In ^SSr of the categories, the proportion below the national average !^ 
above 50 percent, in fvvo, below 50 percent. A weighted ^J^^S^J^^V^^ 
total sample indicates that about half (o2 percent) <>^t^\Jfi?TS 
school districts are below the national average and about half are 

^ above the national average. In the 300-2,499 l^^^^i^^^-fj^^^i^^ 
avera^'e federal contribution per pupil was $S6.o4 coiripared with a 
na???nal average fi^re of $60,9S. In the under 3^5^™^^;^^^^^^^^ 
the average federal contribution per pupil was $d4.4S comparer svitH 
a national average of $73.95. . ' 

TABLE 8-NUMBER AND PERCENT OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH THE PERCENT OF FEDERAL REV- UE5 "0 TOT.. 

REVENUES BELOW THE NATIONAL AVERAGE 



> . EnroUtnKJtt category 




25,000 or 
more 


10,000 to • 
2*,999 


5,C0O to 
9,999 


^SOO to 
. 4,999 


300 to 
2,499 


Ur-er 
300 


All zize 


"fi umber of school 

Number below national 
average 

Percent below national 
ffswra^e - — - — 


155,0 
102. a 
' *- 65.8 


304,0 
,187.0 
61.5" 


142.0 
85.0 
59.9 


:.99.0 
63,0 
63.6 


63- 0 - 

27.0 

42:9 


27,JD 
12.0 • 
- IW.4 • 


790.0 
475. « 
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These data do not support anr hypothesis that school districts \7ith 
Indian enrollments receive a disproportionately small share of federal 
funds. Conversely, they dft. not support a contention that such school 
systems receive signific&tiy larger federal j&nancial support than 
other school districts. Keview of the data acro^ school districts indi- 
cates that they differ considerably in the total amounts of per pupil 
federal aid they receive and in the proportion that such aid constitutes 
of their total educational funding, llie difference in the proportion 

^ of federal aid is even more marked sincfe some of the lowest expendi- 
ture school districts receive some of the highest amounts of aid and 
the highe^ spading districts also receive relatively small fedej::al aid 
allotments per .pup3. -Of the 48 school districts with 10% or more 
Indian enrollment, 18 receive allotments per pupil of at least $100 
under the national average; nine had per pupil expenditures of at 

. least $200 below the national average. 
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- - SECTION V ' ' 

REPCorr ANT> Ai^^ALYSLS or FiEix* Ac-rivi'iJJiS , 

A. I^STTBODTTCXrOIT 

As a paxt of its information gatheriiig and inv^gative tecitrnqTies, 
the Task: Force on Indian Education participated in and condncte<l a 
wide range of field activities. These involved both mdipdiial^and total 
Task F^je inember participation, and involved .the_f olio wing meet- 
ings: annnal conventions of national, regional and state and. Jjiman 
educs^on organizations; seminars for niuversity stud^te and. per- 
sonnel of state department of education; site visits to o-ff-reservatiwi 
and on-reservation Wrding and day schools^ mterviews with federal, 
state, and tribal officials, including former Commissioners of IncUan 
Affairs and Mrectors of Indian ^Education. In addition, public hear- 
incrs were conducted in various parts of the country and Washington, 

Iii order to insure that Indian people throughout the country were 
provided a forum, cooperative arrano:^ents were ^^de^tT^^^JLas^ 
Forces S (Urban Indians) and lO. lTermmated and Non-Fede^lly 
Recognized Indians) with this Task Force to sohcit information in 
their surveys and hearings of mutual concern about the education ot 
their coilifcituents. In addition, a number of jomfc hearmgs were con- 
ducted with those Task Forces. " : 

The Task Force utilized surveys to reach the various Indian parent 
committees, tribal councils, Indian organizations, local education 
a<rericies, akd state departments of education. Their perceptions of 
t&ir rcTes and responsibilities were sought as well as areas^ concern, 
which needed administrative or legislative clarification. .These tma- 
ings are interwoven in our hearing charts and are inserted m ap-. 

^*^^^riiS:^^bjective throughout our field work 1ms been~to. ac- 
tively seek Indian opinion from -Indian parents, Indian educators 
and administrators, advisory, committee members, and other indi- 
viduals active in the education of Indian children. Our emphasis is 
heaw in this area because a review of public documents^dicates . 
scant information in the record, particularly from parents. We heard 
from all Indian people — federally recognized and non-federaliy rec- 
ognized — living in both urban and rural areas- ^ ^ 

Opinions we^ solicited which dealt with the federal obligation for 
the Iducation of Indians, the quality of the educational prog^m, the 
tvpe of educational ins^:itiition and setting, thfe educational staif, m- 
■rolvements between the scho^. the community, and the parents, coun- 
seling- and its effectiveness, the administration of educational pro- 
grai^ from both a federal and local level, and trainmg and technical 
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assistance nee<is of both the administration and community people. 
There was striking similarity in all tlie testimony on problems alid un- 
met needs in educating Americiin Indians. 

A, general s umm ary of the hearing findings indicates that through 
the cumulative effect of unmet educational needs and im resolved serv- 
ice problems, the education of Indian children often falls at least two 
years behind the minimal le\-cir reconnnendod for ^^rraduat ion from 
hiffh school. Althou^'h the circumstances that have produced this re- 
sult-may vary -from one conunimitv to the next, the hcarin"^ have 
sliown some of these factors to bo shared bv Indian tribes and com- 
Jimnities throughout the United States. For*^ example, the majoritv of 
Indians t^ifyin^ cited the unresponsiveness of the various federal 
agencies t^^>ecific educational needs of tribes, contract and boardin<' 
1 J- also "indicated tjiat "tribes, Indian ororanizations, and 

local Indian commimities should bo ^iven* resijojisibility for determin- 
mg the eligibility criteria for participating m educational programs 
for the benefit of American Indians. c o 



B. suaiaiARY 



To facilitate use of tlie^ata compiled through the hearing process, 
the testimony presented has been analyzed and sunmiarized in terms 
of issues and statements of needs. The'charfs below tabulate the most 
frequently discussed concerns in Indian education on a state by state 
basis. They provide a general overview of both widespread and lo- 
calized issues and concerns and do not attempt to reflect every issue 
raised at the Task Force hearings. 

In viewing these statements of need and issues from several per- 
spectives: regional, local, and individual, certain inferences can be 
drawn. Tlie concerns of Alaska and Southwestern witnesses, for ex- 
ainple, were the most unique. The influences of geographical and so- • 
cial isolation renlain pervasive factors which dictate the kind and 
manner of educational services needed by tlie local residents. For 
Alaskan the severe climatic conditions also contribute to imique 
needs which no other area experiences with the same degree of 

intensity. " 

jC>espite the differences in issues and needs among the various areas 
testifymg, there were also many that were repeatedly considered. 
Testimony indicated that in all areas represented, there is a need for 
increased appropriations for designated, necessary .educational serv- 
ices. There was also a regular occurrence of statements indicating that 
the manner in which education funds were distributed had to be im- 
proved. One of the most frequently mentioned clianges proposed was 
file consolidation of all Indian education programs under one na- 
tional office. Many witnesses indicated tliat the excessive costs and 
complications of operating: programs from tlie various federal levels 
(U.S.O.E.. B.I.A.) tended to limit the overall impact of Indian edu- 
cation funds. Service delivery became more complicated as program 
funds were channeled through state and then tribal or local education 
agency (LEA) administrators. Thus, despite their different perspec- 
tives, most witnesses appeared to advocate major revisions and re- 
forms in the administration of Indian education progranis. 

It'is clear from these liearings tiiatj^^ role of Indian parents ixiS; 
their children's education is becomin^^Hinorc acti\a5 one than it has' 
been in the past. Widespread concern^^s expressed over the role of 
parents and community members in the development and implemen- 
tation of Indian education programs. ' - 

(loo) • 
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- in particular;- the te was an expressied ne^d for more traini^ and 
technical assistance/f or^ the parent advisory boards and local boards of 
eduCT^tion regarding their r^ponsibility and authority ov^r Indian 
programs* Similarly^. theEp^^as' frequent mention of the need' to clarify 
the^anguage and piovi^on^ rules and reflations of the fed- 

erally funded proOTaros. It^^tsas indicated that under the present condi- 
tions many pareaefts were unwilling and imable to particip^^te in the 
advisory committees ^due to yheir inability to xinderstjand the .exact 
nature of their role and responsibilities. Xhey also expressed an in- 
ability to bear the expenses^hich participation would necessitate, but 
which were not provi5a3r±or in the prograiji funding. It was also 
mentioned time and time again that commumcationsubetween the fed- 
eral, statev and local offices needed to be improved if serious misunder- 
standings and lack of information were to be aVoided. 

in the area of student services, there were many common, frequently 
presented concerns,^ Much stress was -placed on the. need to establish 
clearly defined goals of education at every lev«X and to provide the 
necessary support services- IVIany persons expressed the need for im- 
proved standards of Indian education in order to assiire^jthat Indian 
students were being prepared to serve their local communities success- 
fully or to find adequate employment- There was also concern^ that 
college-bound Indian students were not sufficiently prepared to*com- 
pete in iiistitutions of higher education- Testimony indicated that 
college-bound students were frequently denied financial assistance, 
particularly if they were interested in ^graduate education- It was fre- 
■ quently suggested that college assistance for Indian students be admin- 
istered by one office- This wias usually the office of the local Bureau 
of Indian Affairs specialist. 

Kor;the nonrCoUe^ student, the high school dropout and the adults, 
there were frequent indications that more vocational and <?areer educa- 
^tSon was.needed* There were also indications that students inthe eler 
mentary grades also needed <:areer and vocational awarenefls- They 
should receive training that will provide them with skills to be used 
in their employment search. , - • . - -l -i j 

"There were mdications that students at all levels of education needed 
the services of counselors. The needs which were to be met by these' 
specialists were : assistance in overcoming socio-emotional^ problems, 
encouragement to work and succeed at 'school, assistance in gaining 
information about opportuiiities in hi^ier education and employment, 
and assistance in coping with and suc^eding at institutions of higher 
.education. There were also indicati^S of needs in the areas of health 
" education including the study of dn^ and alcohol abase and sex educa- 
tion. Special programs were also suggested for the handicapped as 
well as the gifted. _ ' . 

In an overall student service arese, there were repeated suggestions, 
that the school curricula at allele velsTieeded to be evaluated and revised 
in terms bf content as well as the structure of the educational pro-am- 
One consistent need was for ^he inclusion of Indian history, ciilture, 
langua:ge, art and medicine^ in Jjjhe school programs- It was also sug- 
gested that-appropriate te^^t^ ana l^amin^r matepials be developed that 
would effectively meet the needs of Indian students and accurately 
teach the Indian studies programs, ^he stresis placed on bilingual 
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education was particularly* evident in tfie testimonies of Alaskan and 
Southwest ern witngfees. However, cunuculum revision and relevancy 
was a general c6ncern throughout the hearings, ' _ - 

' Related to changes and revisions of the schools werejthe stated sug- 
gestions that moi"e Indian persons be trained andrhired to take posi- 
tions ran^ng from national offices^ of education to positions as instruc- 
tional aides. There were indicSxtions that affirmative action policies 
were not . being: mot and this continued practice of discrimimvtbry 
hiring was' pi-c venting the employment.-pf q-ualified Xndian *^rsons. 
There were also frequent references to the need for change in the hiring, 
practices in the civil service." There were indications that schools 
were often less than effective due to^the continued emploA^ment of inef- 
^^fectivc persons particiSl^^y in . supervisory and administrative 
positions. / N-:-^ " - 

In terms of physical conditions affecting education, there was fre- 
quent mention.ox th^ npe.d to provide new or improved facilities for 
Indian children- ^Vhere Indian pereons make up the majority of a ^ 
community population, it ^vas also suggested that they be allowed to 
form t^ieir own school districts. > , ' 

The testimony^ 6'olleeted through these field hearings -alio pro\'ided 
a basis for contrasting evaluations by agencies serving Indian people, 
of their programs' etfectiveness and -those of the peoi:)le who we^e 
served by the programs. Testimony by the admiiiistratoi-s^of the Title 
I Indian Education Act I^ro^^ram and by the Education Director of 
the bureau of Indian Atfairs (UT-A,) nriderscore^l the lack of c.. fined, 
consistent policies to deal with many of tlie issues raised hy Indian 
people at the local community level. lieterminations of what was meant 
by the program **on oi' near the rescr\'ation"^ for purposes of Title IV, 
Part A Program funding >vere admittedly maOT^.jon a case -by -case - 
basis. Similarly^ the progritms made decisions ^jBtiDtrogfam priorities^ 
continuation funding and related^ policy' issues thorough internal pro- 
gram administrative pi'ocesses that- were not communicated to the 
programs constituents. The lack of effective program management 
from the federal to the local level was a source of much concern to both 
the parent coiiimittees ax^d program statf operating federal educational 
programs. . ^ 

The point of view that i>orvaded the testimony of the program 
'administrators was an evaluation of program performance that was 
based on adhoreiice to a concept of the law or agency policy rather 
than an actjaal performance- The Acting Deputy Commissioner, of 
Indian Edt^ation con tinned that Title 1 W Part A pareoit committees 
are to have a substantial role in the,'grant application si^iid management 
process. Ilowjover, confronted witli e^xam^es of a breakdcw^n or' dis^ 
solution of the schooVs rehxtionsljip^ \\ith its parent cctthmitfee. he 
gave no indication of assistance .a va-ilable through the program office . 
to help resolve th^^ problem. Siinilarly^ while the^prograni recoghizes 
that many grantees need extensive technrcaT assistance^ the Acting 
I^epiity Coniniissioner intlirated little-is provided other than through 
the annual national level conferences due to the, constraints of staffing 
and funds f or 'travel. , 



. c. coj* cr.x:sioi* 

- TJie testiTTvoTiy o^eT^clieT/mzTigZy iTidicated tltat effective andr-^ele^ctnt 
^3ucatioriaZ ser-vices are a top priority .crn^ong^ Indian peopl^^ '^^f 
-failnre of Indian, people — ^youtli arid adult&-7-to be , educated is based 
oh xoanv factors^, some of which relate to their personal social and 
economic" circumstances and others of which relate to the various prob- . 
lems created for thein by the federal agencies and educational institti- 
tioiis charged with prov-iding^ them ^^rvices. Many important recom- 
iheridations were suggested by the witnesses. These recommendations 
appear in the categories outlined below : - ' * 

XTie Tteari/nga indicate a toide^ concern in elern^ntary and secofidary 
\^dtu:atf on meters. rrh€ rvF^ were not most d?ssatlsfied with the 

program content affecting these areas but rather with the program ad- 
miji^stra r oru .Thfeir concerns .were of. a policy, management, and pro- 
gr^im-sT.- x'ture nature. I^arents indicated tJiat at the juriio^ and sen^^r 
high school Icvel^ faculty appeared to have hostility towards therilTidian 
These parents #elt that a Touch higher standard of 'behavior 
was demanded from Indian students, and j-et according to these same 
parents, p.unishment for these students appears to be moi:e severe, 
♦Another- problem-' identified by the parents was the need for recrea- 
- tionalr^«;ilities durrhg and after school as a means for providing social 
"Support to the students. Such supi>ort as well as improved coimseling 
and guidance was seen as a means for dropout intervention and preven- 
tion. There appeared to he cL-^^oidespread feeling hy the parents testify- 
ing that the protJerTh years ford'Ddian st-udents ucere froirv the jundor 
Jtigh level anuoard. They stressed the need for Indian teachers and 
cpimselors who could relate to Indian students regarding the develop- 
liient of both basic and copingCBldtlls- In addition, many parents stated 
that thev did not feel their ch^ildren were being tested in a meaning- 
ful wavr They- wanted their children evaluated fairly on the basis of 
-competency and periormance. The majority of ^icitTiesses felt tTie only 
solzttion tp the prohlems identified aboiye iras to hegxri an imTitediate^ 
consiste^f^ and long-range effort to trcd^ American' Indi/j,Th 'adrniinis- 
trdiors. teachers, arid counselors. Such training should h subsidized by 
the federal 2:0 vemrh en t and contingent on al^ agreement that these pro- 
fessionals will return to work with Indian students. As an, immediate 
effort, witnesses felt that locaL Indian people should be utilized par- 
ticiiTarlv 'as counsclors^£9r .work' with Indian students and that an 
brgariized clearing hdus^ of Indian educators be. developed so that 
pa'i-ent committees' and scI)ool administrators would have ready^ access 
to trainod Indian professi<inals. ^ • • _ 

A. Tzniform thread thravLgh^ut the hearings^ 'tras f.hr call foyirnprored 
ci/rrJcithiTTi. Parents stressed the need for basic, skills training but also 
urrjed that Indian cultural materials, particularly about iTidians in- 
digenous to the area, as well as other tribes be included in th^-curric- 
• ulum- A number of program administrators who testified described 
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the active curriculum development stimulated through various federal 
proCTanas (Title IV, the Indian Education Act, and the Johnson 
O'Alalley Act), Many of these efforts were organized hy Indian edu^ 
cators and local Indian resource people. These materials have become 
important classroom aides as well as orientation guides for teachers 
and adniinistratoi^ . - 

' The witnesses made a number of recommendations in this area. They 
called forxesonrce and technical assistance. centers to assist'local groups 
in writing anxL jgrgaijiizing Indian ^cui'^ri'ciJiim materials, J/any*^^^- 
' Ttesses felt €t ^rSztzonaZ tea^tbooTc ooTrynviss^lort of Indian, educators eJuneZ<Z. 
. he . orgarn^^d to ^orJc njoitK Indlarh spi^ltuaZ leaders^ Tuistoricuns^ cmd 
Zocdl edzccatOT's to ttnrite an dccuTote j>oTtTCLyaZ of India/rv peoples^ tTieiT* 
cuZtuTCS^ <rnd contrihxitions to this country^ Most witnesses felt strongly 
that an accurate picture of theAAmerican Indian would do^niiijch. to 
restore the positive self-image of Indian peoplfe as well as Improve the 
local' relations among Indian and non-Indian people^ 

Financing In.dian education, in -both the public and Bureau of 
Indian Affairs schools, was a recurring need called to the Task Force's 
attention. 'Witnesses desc7*ihed tjie Tnassire coT^tmi^fiSn hacTclogy aged 
dilapidated huiZdings^ eo^tensi^e TenrwvotiAyn^ cmd rf^ai^nieria/nce^. needs 
for the schools attended hy Indian children. ^Many of the witnesses 
- related the many years'tHeir ^hool had been^^n thei Public Law 815 
* ^School Construction)- list only to find the next year, that due to a 
natural disaster; their school had been dropped further down on the 
. ^st- Overcrowded and understaffed classrooms- were^lsa Sii area called 
€o the Task Force*~s attention. Many of the administrators compli-. 
mented the f^eral srovemment for its le^d in funding .compeiisatory 
programs in 4vJiic]fi "Indian students participated and noted, without 
these federal moi3»es^ their schools would not be able to include such 
progranas in the ciirricijdum- '/ : ^ - - 

jT/i^ area* of . l>asi<^ opeTatijon ^furcd^ fov^ scJiooZs educating Indian 
students ', teas ^pinpointed as :7hee<Mng federaZ assistance partieTjtZdTly 
"ichere Ind-zar^^ TeseTmatioTis *a7*e I^cat^d. Administrators noted that be- 
cause of tax exempt status of Indiaji resenrations, isolation^ and long" 
distances which children niust be transported-^ b^isi^ supportr was a 
critical area in need of federal assistance. 

AXl the ^witnesses recommended that a stahle -financzng prograrni f^T 
hasiry and szippleTn^ntftT^uppoTt he irnTriedzitrtely OTganized hy /^<:^ 
ero7 govcT^rnent foT all schools rdtirating J^ 

Federal adminlstratiiye agencies. U.S.O^^ and B I. serving In^ 
d/jcin children come tinder^ se^irere criticism^ from/ the icitnesses Despite 
recent fjjynding of Indiaii language and culture programs, the wit-- 
nesses'^ated that these agencies do not see such programs as legitimate 
oclucational objectives but rather as a mechanisrarfor facilitating main- 
stream language and values. Neither agency has dcn:eZoped mecha-' 
nis?72^f for effectiT^ly nrorJ^lng, ^rith Indian Prih'cs^ organizations^ and . 
cgrjimunities to identify their eduoafirynaZ Tieeds. develop a hzcdgetn 
and rn^thod to re-^pond to these needs hosed on the p7no7*ities developed 
at t7t4 7ora7. 7eve7. Program decisions are macle behind the scenes bv 
these agencies as to which areas of the Indian population will partici- ^ 
pate in which programs ^he agencies decide are the priorities. Schools 
attended by Indian children are at the mercy of the'program priori- 



ties set each year l>y tho federal agency and cannot adequately plan, 
an educaidbiL program based on tlie needs of their students to rec^ve 
V camprefefiitOT©- educational program. IFederal programs are^fmided 
on suck an erratiebsiaSj it is difficult for schools to do advance planning 
conceiroing botli personnelr and the operation of their school program. 

Training and technical assistance provided by the federal, agencies 
are eitremely limited or non-esdstent. Wiimeesea indzcated an uTp&ni 
^^rieed f&r ^a-Th €yr~gcmzzed a^nd stabler t-raini/ng^ techTiicaZ assista^e; 

%si}altMitio7i. eifoTt hx^tk for local ed^iccai<)7icil staif as y>eTl as piose « 
^mernbers iri tTte ^federal agericiess^orhvrig 'with I^ifxn. -progects. 

I^foT-matioTv concerrting pr-ogTo^nh crUeH^ eligii^Uity^ '<:/nd -fm^^ 
'teds repeatedly caUed:, 271^ by tJve untriesses. They- noted that 

neither U.S.O.E- or BJC^ had an organized information system about^ 
eligible programs, special ^rant and contract axitivities, or even about' 
regulation." ^ prbgran^ priority changes.' The only people assured of - 
such, hotification-w^ire currently fttoded p .• ^ ^ 

Witnesses had a liimiber of recommendations concerrting these agen- 
cies. Many people staie^ed tJie impQrtoince of a ^lear stat-emeTvt con-^ 
^cerrwng- the role aThd i*^S7>ons£bUUy of U^.O.E. <xri;d BJ[^'in edii<^ 

''' i-ng American Indians Many witnesses felt that these a^ncies" should 
irleaxly stkte their policy on educating American JCndians and stop 
"passing the buck." Xndian people should not have to compete, against 
each other for, limited resources ; rather, these agencies should organize,- 
dari:^, and publicize an educational program, to reach all Indian 
peopled. ^ tTvoro^h 'r&vieic cend Teform of de<nsion-rna7cing conc^rmng 
prtfgram priorities, eligibility of Indian recipe ents^ arijd cor^ 
-procedures uoas called for by Tnamy 'witnesses^ They rec,oniinended or- 
ganizing a clear admi^iiserative oflEice for Indian ^education Tritha-U the 
a.ttendant functions, to operate dfrom Washington, I>-C., directly to. 
the schools and commtmities impacting Indian people. They suggested 
such an office could clarify fiscal and educational responsibility of the 
United, States and reduce administrative costs fo^- federal programs 
through prc^ram consolidation and reorganization. . ^ 

ATI the Indian icitneaseS testifying before the TasTe Force stressed 
tJtat the federal- qor^em'irhent had <:in obligation to eduuioie Indian chil- 
dreru and p^plc Th^y^ ^e^edL this obligation as stemminsj from treaties 
as well as from t|ie taiing of their original homelands: The majontr^r-of 
these witnessesyfelt that the federal obligation should be ;^rovided by 
special programs funded foir Xndian "p^ple including basic and sup- 
plemental suj^ort as well -as scholarships, W^i ere Indian coTYirrvwriiti^ 
icisTied to o^rute a local school system, the 'icitnesses felt that the fed- 
ercd goverrvment should assure and assist them, ii% obtaining both the 
legal axUfiority and funds to do so. clear statement of policy from 
the federal government, supporting the right of Indian people to edu- 
cate their children in the manner they choose, was the constant rec- 
ommendation 'of the witnesses. Such a policy should not /only clarify 
the role of the federal government but that of the state as well. AM 
the ^witnesses recommended tTiat it icas time .the federal and state 9<^- 
emmenfs accord Indian people tJieir educational rights zncludtng 
financial and ~ philosophical support for basic educational com^ 
petency and for freedom of cultural expression^ 



F r^ym^ the past to re^ccnt tim^s^ there Tuis never* heen an adequate- 
fundiTig ^ase io proclde^ TneaTtingfjil edaicaticynaZ scT^ices to Indian 
people. ^Mo^reo'cer J, decisTon-ina^^^ alrcays hashee7i 7:esfed in- 

som-e adTTunist ratine entity oui side the Jndlan coTnrmtTxliy^ -.4^ a 7*ej^t7t^ 
the hearings hy the Xask Force on Indian Fducat lo^n have hroiight into' 
^ foeu^ thane issues \andneed^ ^rJiioh^ llJce Indian c%dtnre^ TuL\^e heen 
handed d<yu>n from one generation td^ the riext in Indian commu7xitles=^^ 
throughout the Urilt^l States. 
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SPECIAX. STUDIES ' 

The Special Studies section illustrates a microcosm of xmresolved 
issues in the education of Indian cluldren and people.^ - * 

The Ifavajo report ^otes the varying administrative jurisdictions at 
work on the reservations, their; varying standards and fapilitaes, and 
the attempt by the tribe to ^organize a. system of educa^on with ade- 
quate financing. The ]Srava.jo tribe has the largest number of school- 
See <iildr^r^SPet, educational opportunity for ^fl^avajos has- only . 
T^sently begun .to reach these children. In every, sphere, edi^tional- 
efforts are^tally inadequate — from policies, facilities, to stafeng and- 

^^^^^2on-FederaUy recognized Indians' report describes the struggle 
these people have had for education as Indians. The report notes how 
recently fiae segregatiBn patterns have been Joosened and agam t£ie 
total inadequacy of^education. ^ ^ - - ^ ' 

- Four tribal-communities were surveyed for tiieir views on elemen-* 
tary and secondary -education. While varyiug m onany eleipe^^ot 
cumculum and. staffing one .consistent thread clalled for was Indian 

tribal conttol of education. ^ - . , - i t i.> ^.r,i 

The off-reservation boarding school section highlights various in- 
ve^gations €tnd Task Force site visit concerning these sc^^ls. It is: 
clear that the character of students in these schools are Tapidly <:hang- 
ing and yet the schools,.their program, and faculty have virtually been 
left to operate themselves over the last decade; . t -. t - 

expanding effort in Indian community <rontrolled schools is 
outlined in the nest section- The gross indifference and neglect by tiie 
Executive Branch is graphically described- In spite of overwhelming 
ob«^cles, these schools continue to meet the needs of their students. 

mother ^ucaaon for Indian students generally and the develop- 
ment of Indian . tribal institutions of Higher, education is then 
described, -and, once again, indifferent neglect and undefined policy 
' appear as overriding problems. ' . , , , 

These special studies point up the need for a Congressional atten- 
tion and action to support educational opportunities for Indians. 
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\ ' SraCTAT, SXUDTKS 

SlPECIAt* KEPiDKX ^AVAJTO EI>I7CATIO>r 

Xhe purpose of tliis report is to summarize the -Ajmerican Indian 
T^olicy K^view Task Force hearings held on May 23* 1976 at the Civic 
Center in Window Roci:, A-rizona, It include^: (a) a stumnary of the 
-education system* (or ixon-sjrstem) on the Xavajo" Reservation; (b) 
^problems and issues broug:ht forth in testimony; (c) responses and ^ 
/nieeds expressed in description of the ]S^avajo Comprehensive Educa-: 
^ion Plan (NCEP) ; and (d) recommendations brought forth^ 

J^a/va20 Ediicatiori^—A, ^ze^mmoTry ^ - ^ 

" .Education on the Navajo Reservation does not fall under one system* 
3Four different agencies administer schools throughout the area : Bureau ' 
•bf Iridian J^L^airs (BIA)^ statenDperated pui>lic schools, community- ^ 
-controlled contract schools, and mission schools. ^ 

The fact that the BIA^ public, arid contract s^^ools eaeh have 
rsepaTate admihistratipn guidelines and funding^indicates^lack of co^^. 
-ordination and lack of recognitiQn of ne^ds unique td the Xavajo area. 
^ Much of. this testiiAony desSt with e^etant problems— not with specific ' " ' 
isolutions- . . : ' - 

V, Since the -BIA schools are o'perate€^ strictly by directives from ^ the 
J\^a Ofiice-y pjsople complaia^ed^of having no"inp)ut int'b-tihe decision- 

" jnakihg pix>cess. School "boards exist biit have onlv an advisory role. 
As a result, maters pertaining to personnel an<l curriculum- — con^ 
^idered two of the most imi>ortant issues — are out of the people's 
hands^ That is, first, curriculum materials are out of /date; second, 
ieachers who are incompetent are not relieved of their jobs but rather 
transferred to another school. ^ 

The operation of the BIA dormitories has alienated students from 
Tx>th family and school. Students come home to parents unwillin<2: to 
-work or honor customs. Because of vague policies on student conduct 
-and inconsistent enforcement of these^'policies, teachers and parents 
a.like complain <>f the lack of clisciplinfe. Absenteeism and delinquency . 

are the result, ' * ^ 

^ - . . ^ ► - * , ■ 

P'uhZic ScJtools \^ ' 

Public schools are "administered by the three states in which the 
VXavajo Reservation is included- Each of these three states — ^?3ew 
. >IexicQ, Arizona, and XTtah — have their own systems of administration - 
r>and jruideiines and each is<5perated by a state agency xmequipped (or 
' aihwillirig) to administer to'local needs. . • 

, . V . ■ . ^ , ■ , 075) ' . \ . 
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Public scliools confront tlie same problem ^vbich. BIA scbpols face r 
the problem of distance from Indian homes* Students ^ho live ^vithin 
one aiid one half miles of a paved road are required by law to attend 
public schools- From tlie distance which they musf j:ravel to a paved 
road, they must still journey many miles by bus to the public^hool it- 
self. In some instances* the roirad trip biis rides cover; more\tha|S^60 
miles- This procedure^ of busing students long distances to larore, Con- 
solidated public schools aroused, the most vehement complaints in task 
force hearing:s. It was argued that thel!|^eat distance fatigued the 
younger children^ alienated the older students from their homelife,: 
wasted time which raight have been spei^t in the classroom, and wasted 
money which might have aided school programs- Finally, most Js^avajos 
agree^S., the buying policy discouraged the construction of new, local 
schools arM^liastened the deteworation of the schools receiving so many 
studentsfromso vast an area. ■ - _ 

; Other complaints involved state distribution of funds — funds which 
originated both at the state .and federal level. For exfimple, distribu- 
tion of Johnson-O'Malley ( JO^M) funds was often cited as an example 
where state and county administrations were cited for abuse. Similarly, 
in tax funds* the counties were o#en cited for unequal distribution of 
vof^ational education fiinds and t^^^^unds:^ " . ^ < 

General funding is yet another difficulty. Today, the public schools 
are responsil^Je for o.ycr 505^"bf the education of ^^Tavajo students and 
operate a school svstem. which involves the -rstates of-Arilzona, Kew 
Mexico and'TJtah-/Tn the past, it has been either feast or famine for 
l>oth :T5UL and public education. Up to the 1950's,^ public education 
aiTected a relativelv^sfnall ^^umber of Navajo students. After World 
War Il-^and during the termination period of the' 1950%, public edu.ca' 
tion cam'e to the f r6n£^ and manV' in and out of tHe.Buroau of Indian 
-A ifairs expected that 'within a "tcn-y<Sir. period, most Bureau .of In- 
dian Affairs schools wpu-ld. be closed^ Today, it has been demonstrated 
that this would, not hap.pon"and in fact t]ie number of-Slbu dr^hts attend- 
in/r Bureau of Indian Affairs schools has risen instead 'of decreased as 
had boon prodicated. - - '\ - . • 

The inherent potential ad vanta<re for the public School is comrnunity 
and local control throu<3h^tho eler^tion of a'schobl board^. The_^avajo 
themselves cnn elect the school board momlx^rs. In ,this* wa^•^"there- 
-can be complete Xnvajo control of public school districts if the Xavajo^ 
people choose to take such action. 

T:)urincr the inr>0's and lOGH's. Tolmson-O- Mall oy arid .state funds 
constitxited tho vast maioi-ity of funds needed to operate public edxica-* 
tion.^and tiiese^ funds' were nsnallv arl^q'nate. Tn recent years, there li aye 
been other fnndinir source? a^^ailable .ftj public sch.ools. as well as zn 
certain^ mstrinc<^s T^Tireau of Indian Affairs schools. ,snch as Pi iblic 
T^aw ST 4. Title VTT^ Title TA;;; and so forth. Yet, in spite of thc/avail- 
abili'tv of'this extra amount of money, public education sn^Ters from a 
lack of adeanate fundiniz. Cate^rorical monies are restricted and can- 
not be xised for the operational su;p]:>ort of tlie piiblic sch^oTs/'Furtlv^r- 
rhore, because of re<"ent reirnlations promulir^Lte^' by the I^iireau of In-" 
dian AfraiT-s. use of such money for other than ^=^npplornerital pnrpol^.es 
is impossible* exeept in certain ctrciimsfances. The recent probjena^^t,- 
Oanado, wh.ere the\: accnmnla'ted o^-fer Si -r>0O.0OO/dGficit, and tlie mofe 
recent -sitiiation at'^'GhinleV ^vhore there was an equally large deficit. 



lias led students of public education on the Navajo Heservation to :^arn 
Sat-Sch a system of education is iri extreme-jeopardy. and m^y ^ er> 

^^Fo^O^ef^'solutidn tths to tax the taxpavers^at an exir^mcly 
bigh rate, a p^dure which-the federal government failed to support. 

pre^Sated a law suit, which nearly ended Chinle s function- . 
ing. It IS hot faif to expect the local taxpayers to inake ^P/^r^the re- 
^nsibility, which rightfully ought to be ^red by the state^d f ed- 
eS goverimi^t. Onlhe other hand, it is imreasonable to expect the 
texpJyers to pay for their fair share in^support of public education. . 
. While the Snmediate crisis.may have passed m terms of wh^ther^or 
not certain of these school di.stricts will opeh tbis f aU, tge problem re- ^ 
" mains basicaUy unresolved, ind if is only a ^natter 
«mer«res again. The federal- go vemmeHt cannot take the position that 
it is t staSa responsibiHty. Congress must exert leadership and work ^ 
out a long-term^hition -^^ith the states which will provide equal edu- 
-cational opportuniti^ for ^Nfava jo students. , ^. , - ^ „ 

There mu^ be an adequate source e^on-cate^oncal federal .monej 
for the operation of normal school activities ; such funds are -presently 
in woefeiljy inadequate supply. The federal, govermnent must assume 
oTreater refconsibUity for tlie construction of additional^reservation 
nublic.schoals. Congress has posted certain regulations, but^ 
mstances monies have not been appropriated; in other ^instancesr they 
have been completely, inadequate ; and in still other mstancfes, «ie 
Bureau of Indian Affairs has refused to request any momes at all for 
public sch6ol construction. ' . -ui 

An adequate systenrof Navajo education will never be possible imtil 
; adequate educational facilities equal to those available of-reserva- 
-^ionstudehts ar^-provided. Up to this point, the Congress of ^ TJmted 
States has f sdled .to support this principle ih its implemenStion ana 

"^^^T^^use of Public Law 815 in this regard is t^pth illogical and inade- 
quate. Under this law, the total amount of money provided for the 
whole United States is less than what is needed on the 2S-ava:jo Ti^rva- 
^ion- alone. Public Law 93-t638 is more of the same— rhetoric. It is m- 
a-dequate support. Finally, the Bureau is in a conflict of interest situa- 
tion because- w^hile it is in charge of overseeing and requesting funds 
^or piiblic^school construction, it must depend on these Same funds tor 
" its own construction. ' ' - _ j .1.- ^ j 

The solution is to centralize programs for Indian education- ana 
^hooJL construction so as to avoid competition. This dual system of 
■competing education is a luxury which the Kav^ajo cannot lOTig con- 
tinue to afford. There must be adequate cooperation and coordination 
between all systems educating Navajo students. In some places cm the 
Navajo Reservat»n, a Bureaxi of Indian Affairs school is over-en- 
/rolled and the public school under-enrolled ; yet, on another section_of 
the ■!Reser??'a-Son; we might find, a <;orLtract school oyer-enrplled .and a 
public -Sil^^lVunder-^rolIe^. That close cbordin^ion- is possible and 
-can ^fe-se^nby the exam'ple^t Tuba City, wher& the Bu|:^eau provided 
' ' mo^ of the money f the high school, and, yet, the; actual operatioa.9f 
. - the educ^iQtia^ programs is primarily in the hands of the public schdol 
district. Congress cert^ily should explore the legal ramifications ,and 
Dromot©- this kind "of -cR^ coordination.-, 
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TABUE 1.— EKROLLMEKT NUMBERS OF NAVAJO -l|«D IAN CHitOREN (1973) J 

' . ' ' ^ - Number 

BtA * ^ " ' . 

pubiK:„_ -—I::::::::::::::::::::::: — — z — - — l^l^f 

Contract — " - ^'595 

Mnion ::::: ^.v;;:... 346 

otfmr » ^ _r-— j!niiiiiiiii~iiiiiriiiiiiiiiriizz — ---- — 2 sSs 

- — ^ ~ — u : — — — 

( Includes special aducatton pra^ErOT»^j»f«scl^^ ' --^ ' - - 

Sourear Navajo Ohriaion of Eduo&on ^ ' 

^ TABLE 2.~A&120NA SCHOOL QISTKICTS ON THE NAVAJO RESEItVATION 



Districts wit> 1073-74 anroOment 



Chinfa Elatnantary School Otst^ct No. 24 . 

Ganado Elecnantary School District No. 19 

Kayenta Elemafxtary School District No. 27 

Puerco Etomantary School District No^ 13 

Tut>a Ctty Efamaistary School District No. lS-_. 
Window Rock EJaxnantary School District Mo, 



Total eiafnentary ?. 



Monument VaUev Mi^h School District No, 27. 
Tuba Crty High School District No, 15 



Total high school^. 

V 

Grand total 



Totar — 


Navajo students 


students 


Number 


Percent 


^ 3,787 
1, 671 
1, 503 
• 771 
1. 674 
2,407 


3,525 
1. 507 
' 843 
550 
1,308 
2,314 


, 93 
90 

^ 71 
79 
•96 


11,363 


10;046 


87 


522 
789 ^ 


327 - 
493 


'63 
63 


- , 1,311^ 


* 820 


63 


12, 674 


10;^S6& 


84 



. Source: Arizona Ohnsion of ImStmit Eduntion annual report. 








\ TABLE 3.— ENROLLMENT TRENDS AND PROJECTIONS 


1955-85 






• \ ^ - 

* - Tuba 
Chinia Ganado Kayenta' , Puerco City 
Elemen- Elemeo- Elemen* Elemen- EJemen- 
^ tary* tary tary tary , tary 


Window 
-Rock 
Elemen- 
tary 


Monu- 
ment 
Valley 

High. 
School 


Tuba 

City 
Hjgh 
.School 



1954-55 

1964-65 ^ 

1969-70 . 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76_:.... 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978^79 

1979-80 

1984^,„_. 



1, 100 .1. 120 

2; 148 ^-1,400 

3, 150 1^575 

4. 284 .1.671 , 

5/306' 1,775 

6,218 1,875 , 

6, 855 1,975 

• 7,751, 2,075 1 1 

8, 823 2, 175 

18, 798^ .2,675 



774 

S05 

865 

•896 

1, 036 

1, 065. 



Sdurcer Navajo Division of Education 



375 

^1,791 . 

<f2,i55 : 

^2,582 

2.714 

3, 121 

3,589 

4, 127 

4,746 

5,458 

i^aoo 



(l/S) 
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OoritircLct and Misaicm Schools. ^ 

Contract schools are^hose schools where a local ^sroup contracts with 
the BIA to-nm the school themselves- Such self-rule includes con- 
trol over hiring and firing of i>ersonneJ, curriculum choicej Curricultim 
design^ bil in fflial and special pro^^rams, etc. Contract schools are few 
"in niinjber, THe reported difficulties pertain mostl\r to funding and. 
difficulties in contracting for these funds from the !BLV. 

Mission schools account for less than X% of the total student popula- 
tion. The public, and then BIA, schools are the. lar<rest^ in that order. 
Most teiSCimony spoke' well of the performance of these schools in ed- 
ncatxng children — at least for those who did not object to the religious 
aspects- These"^schools, howev'er, hav^e not established extensile com- 
munication with -*he tribe, and have vigorously maintaiolfd their 
autonomy. " \ • • 

In effect, the primai^r difficulty emerges aa^the local commimitics 
having little input into school functioning, .the schools themselves 
hot coop^a-ting with each: other,' and the tribal policy. ^ 
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Sources Navajo Division of Education. Window Rock» Arizona. 
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COLO. 




N.M. 



Soarcei Navajo Division of Education. 
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Source: ^N»9 Jo Division of Education. 
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COLO, 






Source; Nav».;-5 Division of Education- 
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COJLO. 




N.M. 



Source: Navajo Division of Education. ^ 
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MISSION SCHOOLS (22)-sBiSI^P 

So o r ci NavaiD Division of Education. 



Cr&neraZ Issues- : *^ ; 0 . 

Mair7 issues i^escribed. in the testimony ^rtained at most only inr 
Hirectly to tlie tj?|ie of school aH in i n i stration. ^They seemed to relajte 
moire to tiie maladaptation of any s<sliq{^ .^^^tMn . designed outside , 
Reservation to Reservation life. _ - " ' v ' , 

J^anon^ the issues inclnded are the following : ^^*''*''*a<L 

A. Roads. 

B. Busing-. . ; ' ' ' - 
• C. OounselirLg. : , / ' 

D. Vocational Education. 

E. Special Education. 

* F. Bilingrual Education. 

G. Kavaib Tea<ihers and Personnel .T*oli<^es. 

H, Heidth Care. , ' 
' ^ I. Unity of Tribal- Groups. . - 

Jr^EQgher Education. 



• 



iJootfo.— Only., few roads are paved; Buses to small local, schools 
must -ttavel over graded dirt "or ungraded roads. The result of' this 
state of affairs is -most apparent during the winter monfhs^ when snows 
repeatedly fall and melt. The roads become quagmires, causing: de- 
lays as the buses get stuck, '«ostly repairs from hard wear, and ab- 
senteeism. The latter occurs because students often miss school when 
buses never reach where the children are waiting. Children who miss 
school because of this fall behind in their tvork, become frustrated, 
&nd "ditch," or become absentees. . - ~ , - 

BziSzTiff. — ^The issue of. busing is related 'both to the compulsory 
' school attendaxLce law, to the roads situation, and to the p^jcg^ of 
local schools. A system in which children are encouraged to ride b^ses 
to far-away consolidated schools, over bad roads, while locally-bmlt 
BIA schoola fall into disrepair and reflect a policy detrimental tp. thej. 
stated interests of the ;??ravajos who testified. Testimony cited quasi- 
official policy on JTriba-l Resolution CATJ 43—61 as the root of much e 
* of the eviL Numerous recommendations were made toward the con- 
sti:uction or maintenance of smaller local schools with busing dis- 
tances of at most 15 miles. ' ' ... 
Couunseling. ctTid School Services^ — In all schools, counseling was 
- considered inadequate because thet^ersonnel failed to address them- 
. selves to the students. They were wben accused to being ''too liberal^^^^ 
and this was explained by lack of Mliowledge of ^Cavajo life. Persormel' 
simply did not understand enough of the students to take initiative. 
Also, because their job descriptions do not include home visits, an 
important source of imderstanding and action is unavailable. 

Vocational Ed^aiion, — ^Parents expressed incre asin g awareness of 
students' desire for noncollege-bound education. VVMle they recog- 
nized efforts to orient students, toward college, they also expressed 

/ (1S5) ' ' ■ » 
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awareness of impKinding economic development and a desire to take 
part in it — at -all levels of transaction- Need was expressed for better 
funding of secondary programs, more post-secondary centers on- res- - 
* ervatibn, and better career edticatxon to show students- realistic em- 
. I>l<^Tjient possibilities. ' . . 7 

SpeciaZ Vehement ^bjec'bdon jcras 'ma.de to the extant 

policy of sending children Ibng distances to.o^reservation dormitory 
schools; to -Kavajo non-invplvement, and is<fration. The institution- 
alization of the children results in their isoWtion from mainstream 
i^jnencan and Xavajo life- The fact that there are few IS'avajgs on the 
, sta:ff impairs whatever service is available and results in duldrcn, who . 
may simply have language translation difficulties, being placed in 
these mstitutions. Testi^nony included recommendations that more 
JVavajos be included in staff and that special education centers and 
community^ satellite .centers be established on reservation. Childrfeir 
siiould not be isola'ted from famflily and should be trained to be pr^uc-. ' 
tive individuals. ; ' ' ' • " "''"^ ^ 

BzH-nguaZ ^i/t/^?a2Jid??2^1— Iniere^tinglj?-; tihe^need for bilingual ^uc'a-' 
tion was seen as having little to do with a'child's self esteem or worth, 
instead, two variables were considered :1 comprehension and kinship. 
In re^rd to the former, teaching in the Navajo Language or at least - 
referring to Xayajo life was seen as facilitating the mastery of other 
materials. English and other curricula were seen as necessary to leann 
^ut could be done with less confusion through the medium of Navajo. 
Jjx the second, Navajo itself was considered good so that clan affilia- 
tion could properly learned. Failure'to do so has cai^ed considerable 
social and emotional dislocation. However, it was pointed out that 
neither the states nor the BIA have taken systematic action. Desj^ite 
repeated requests, BIA and public schools have at most met requests ^. 
with watered down "cultural awareness" programs, which are often* 
taught in English and do not^nheet the needs mentioned previously, 
^nch of this failure may fee-<Iue to guidelines being based on esperi- 
fence with Spanish-speaking groups, which has been demonstrated to 
have little relevance tp Navajos. 

^TeacJter' TrazTizrhg. — ^More Navajo teachers were asked for by all. 
Nobody favored total replacement of Anglos,. but speakers did favor a- 
more equitable number of each than was now available- Their ad- 
vantages were seeii in their greater ability to make children compre- 
hend material, decisiveness in classroom discipline situations, and ap- 
parent willingness to stay in school areas longer than the Anglos, thus 
reversing the appalling turnover rate pn the Reservation. The number 
of teachers trained thro^M^programs sponsored by the Navajo Divi- 
sion^ of Education and xWBps has increased the number of teachers 
from 178 in 1973 to a pr«Ent number of 428. The number of other 
high-level school administrators has increased from 8 to more than 15. 
However, funds are badly needed to continue trainino^ programs. Also, ' 
frequent observation was made that BIA and public schools were 
reluctant to hire Navajo teacher program gTa(iuatcs on the groiuids*- 
that they are iinderqualijfied, and hired aides who are less expensive 
and less assertive. Those aides who wish to Continue their education, 
toward certification experienced frustration at the hands of principals 
and other administrators, who refused to give them time off to go to , 



classes. For the Anglos, it was hoped that better orientatio^|e toward 
Kavajo li^e would be available. Complaints emerged about Anglo 
teaicher drunkenness, smd we infer that this could be related to ' cul- 
i^re shock" on their -paxt. ' _ . 

HecH^XJoa^ — ^More clinics 'for scho<:>ls and regional hospitals were 
request^ ^Particular requests were made regarding . ear, nose and 
throat specialists. Hospital distances were too; great, and these led to 
schedule interference for younger children" in school- 

Unity of ' Trihai . Groups.— Axtothe^v recommeiidatiQn was for the 
Navajo Division jbef Education (NOOE) an^he JSTayajo Area School 
Board to stop internecine fighting and helpnbhe Navajo peopje. • 
' While parents recognized th,fe need for vocationial education for some 
stctden^s who did not wish for academic training, they mamtamed 
that others should have the choice of continuing academic- trammg, 
but closer to honie. Community colleges,- like Navajo Gommumty Col- 
lege and other nearby junior colleges, were especially recommended. 

Many did not^sh to go to these community colleges, however, a$d 
wanted -to have the choice of attending outside college^ For «iese 

• people, St. tribal scholarship program was established. Cbmplamts^ha-pe 
emergfed, however, stnd these involVe scheduling, frmdmg, priority, 
dSd ^ollow-t3!irough-- Students received funds too late and *v^ere, at 
times, not even proi>erly informed. Moreover, they were often not 

^ve«r informed tmtil it was too late. In the case of priorities, people 
''cbmplained that onlv freshman, who often dropped out, were funded; 

r and the more successful were^f orced "to fend«ar themselves. Fmally,. 
testimony incl uded mention of .istudenfe flunSit^ out becp-use of home- 
sickness and "culture shock." FoUow-through' programs, including 
counseling, for these students was recommended- . . 

Z>ia<?w»aMW.— rNavajos evidence Httle desire to become the equivalent 
of a state educational agency. For example they want the BLA schools 
but want them changed. -The large, consolidated boarding schools are 
wanted less than smaller, more local community schools. The latter- 
are seen as allowing i>arents more input not only into the educational 
fate of, their children, but ajso to the sites of employment for- those 
being trained and educated. 
Navajo OompreTie'risi've' EducatioTidl Plan 

In response, the Navajo Division of Education (NDOE) has been 
directed bv the Navajo Tribal Chairman to initiate a NaVa^o Compre- 
hensive Eiiucation Plan (NCEP), which will attack the^oblems of 
multiplicity and inappropriateness to reservation needs. The puipose 

of this plan is twofold : - . . > t - ~a 

(A) Jt will encourage the existing educational, agencies and. 
attempt to^unify the funding and thereby coordinate school op- 
erations. _ _ J , 

(B) It will attempt to establish guidelmes, based on research 
sponsored by NDOE, which will make educational effort more 

. responsive to the needs of Navajo children. -i. -n 

" ( C) It will make available research information, which will 
" facilitate the establishment of these gufdelines. 
- ^ The initiation of this plan was based on both basic and developmental 
-research. The former involved ethnographic field work and. hearings 
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while the , latter involves fiscal aj:ialysi5, program analysis and 
monitoring^ -. . , j "j,' 




studeote? views' of issdes./Jtn Spring '1975, h^ai in^ were conducted in 
yarioti^haptersrto determino the.Vicws and neetis of the adults. This 
informationais instrumental both, to' short- rariged planning for indi- 
vidual Tx>nimunities, and long-range planning for the reservations at 
large. - . ^ . • * 

JJ^velopTncnt and^ PlaTtrdng. — Based upon the hSlirings and research, 
specific' inquiry was madfe into tiLe development , of the following: 
. -• ■ 'A. "General I^anrdng-Piiase '(SfemiTwir 1) : ISTavafo educators 
were invited t^^react to the results tabi Ha ted from the Plearings 
through the peiphi Technique- ' ' 

L . B.v A'ccreditation and Ctit^tificatibn (Seminar II): Again, 
. * Navajo Educators were invited* to react to the 'results tabulated 
C-^' . f roni the hearings and other accumulated information about the 
possibility of the Xavajo Tribe -^tting standards for teacher 
jcertifi^^tion and school^ccreditatio^ . 
"> ^C^ ^v?o|ta1^ional Education : - Studies' were sponsored, by the 
. .. Xayajo-I^ivi^ion ^f Education, into the system as administeted bv 
the BIA, the states of Xew Mexiiio, Arizona and Utah, and "the 
employTnenc market to which these different programs have re- 
sponded^ Also, the ^feasibility of establishing centers for post- 
secondary school vocational education. ' 

D- Establishment of a program for increasing Navajo Teachers. 
E. Bilingual Education : Inquiry irtto materials, testing, gen- . 
eral availability, and prograqj evaluation. iThere is no doubt that 
even this planning effort will be expensive- Estimates are in the 
neighborhood of 0.5 inillion. " «. 

In view of the educational situation described and the possible ac- 
/tion to be taken through NCEP, recommendations may be made for 
both general policy and specific action.; ' 

Oe-neral RecorrtTnejrdatioTis, — The following policy implementation 
is essential to the proper CTOwth and^ development of a quality system 
of Xavajo education which meets the^necds of individual students. 

Ad^.quate Firuz-hce^i, — TV^ether it be~ Bureau of Indian Affairs, Pub- 
lic School, Contract, Schodl or other, the financial needs of all of these 
is acute and is growing more serious with each passing day. While it 
is certainly true that money is never the complete answer, it is equally 
true that withoiBt an adequate, secure source of money, Navajo educa- 
tion can never embark upon bold plans which will strengthen Navajo 
education, - 

, More Tribal iTiitiati've.- — The Navajo Nation is reluctant to move , 
in the direction of assuming total responsibilitv for.J!Sravajo educa- 
tion jDeca use it is afraid that, the State and/or ITederal Government^ 
will la.ter pull back theiV support aind will leave the tribe to pav the 
expenses- involved- Thus, its implementation rests on actions which 
lie outside the control of the Navajo' people. Adequate assurances and 
-promises must be keftt with regard to the continuation of adequate 
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finances. The recent report fronr the .OfSce,of 3d!anagement and Bud^ 
ceiiainly shows the concern Indian tribes shard m fearmg that ^ith 
sel,f -determination comes termination. It is^herefore recommended, 
that necesgary steps and actions- he taken whi<^ cannot be revoked and 
which will provide continued adequate financing to ^ hand in glove - 
with increased 'Kavajo^controJ over. j^ava jo education. The type of 

' school need notmatter- • * - * !i • j i 

More Direct Fed^aZ Support. — ^Th.ere must be mcreased federal 

. support which will prbvide operational, as well as construction funds 
for all levels and types of Navajo education.^he past dependence on 
Johnson-O'M'alley monies which now are drySng up are not predicted • 
to prbvide the am'oxmt of nioney necessary t^T^aise Navajo education 
to a level eqtial to that j^md off the reservation, Tihe Federal Go vem- 

* meiTt must-* assrime mflre than p indirect support of > public* 

schools- the recemt'bcisis the Ghiiile -Public Schopl system faced dem- - 
oTistrates the n«^d for the Federal Grovernment to extend the defini^on 
of its treaty obligation beyond the operation and maintenance of Bu- \ 
reau of Indian Affaj^ facilities. Channels are riot specified here, pther 
than to jrisure that riioney be routed in adequate amounts to support 
all aspects of Navajo education. " •» *ru 

Cervtralized FederaZ 'OTganizatioTU-t^t is rfe«>mmended that there 
be a single federal funding source foMte^arrWucation instead of 
present duplicated arrav of HOEW, JDepartrijent of Interior, ]L)e- 
p'^rtment of Labor, and other federal departm^ntak-programs. One 
quandary extremely high is the overhead and adj^nistrative expenses 
whiph reduce the amount of money available the operation and 
construction procrrams in the field. i ^^H^ " tx - 

Better Zntegrdtion, of Federal jy.'nd S^te AdrnzTt^ is 
als<TOecessary to includes in these recommendataoi^s the role st^t^^^ v-^- 
ernnaent must plav if Na^^ajo e^cation is to/feurvivfe and thrive. Ex- 
change^ of accusations betwe^n^^he statea*fd Federal Government 
must be resolved in a manner .thatsqp^li;^jgw:each to accept their full 
share of responsibility for th^^vsdiJ^Ltion of students on the Navajo 
Tieservation. However, st^te government has tended to point to the 
Treaty of 1868 and shift responsibility to the Federal Government 
without referring to the provision in their own state constitution 
and/or Enabling A.ct which requires a state to provide -education for 
all of its residents. An adequate joint system of responsibility and 
support must be worked out m order to avoid the crisis-based, super- 
ficial and short term policies of the present- t . . 

Upgradpng of EdiLcatiort to I^anrity im.t7t Non^Reser^aizort.- — ^I^ is 
recommended that all necessary action be taken to establish guidelines 
to insure that equal educational opportunities are available for. Resei^ 
vation students as with non-Reservation. Testimony stressed again and 
af'-ain that literallv thousands of Navajo students are attending schools 
and facilities that no "Anglo" parents in the surrounding towns would 
tolerate. Existing- effort has been >devoted primarily to keeping schools 
open and not to providiiig^ual educational opportinuties- One other 
alternative would be for the Federal Government to exert S|xe pres- 

*^ sure on the states through the courts. Again, it is recogn&'ed that 
"equal" education will involve "compensatory" education. ..^ ^ . * 

This latter^ term implies still more cost than is often antici^t^. 
Included here also is the need for an education which rescogrdz^ the 
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ctiltnre and lanpnmgo of the ^Tavajo. WKile often called '/bilinjrual" 
and "bicultural'* it invcivcli both the acceptance of the above recop^T^i'- 
tion irr a «:eneral, philosojihical sense as well as its rigorous imple- 
ngieritati on in particular p^o^ams. ' 

" Title IV should be fully funded "to^ffect compensatory education. 
In this way there would be- no competition with othetvfiamorities for 
other Title fundin^r. - ' 

• . It is recommended that adequate fundLri^: be made avuilablo for 
.any and all schools inter^ted in developing bilingnal and' b^ultural 
Iprogranis- The pretsent multiplicity of Tederal programs in bilin^rjJial 
-and bicultural areas makes 'it all but impossible for all interested 
schools to acquire adequate and dependable funding. 

It is recognized that the bilingual program un^er Title VII is -a 
pro^rram dominated by non-Inclians and caimed principallv at- this 
Afcxi can- Americans. As, a result, reservation programsTare woefully 
inade<xuate and those enjoying such funds have too"* little help de- 
veloping a meaningful program- This^ turn involves the^aTrailaoility 
of money foi*"the preparation ojlHnaterials. The present federal policy 
L of placing a center in* Albuquerque, is equivalent to placing the Public 
Health Service hospital in GralTup to ser>-e the ^STitvajo. This centrali- 
zation and isolation places the jEndiajis in a positJion to have to compete^ 
with the Mexic;jEi,n- Americans" who 'are, numerically, and politically 
stronger^ and to«i6 so in a foreign setting at a disadvantacre. 

Guidelintes that are developed, by jtKese. federal agencies^have little 
or no recognition of the situation .that exists on the Navajo reservation:-' 
State and^federal officials take .for frranted what might be, true else- 
w-here as being true on the Navajo Reservation. Thus, jnany proBlems 
liste^ Jn S<^ction 2 are not realized- * - . 

Unif^atzon. of EducatlfynaZ Eifort on. tTie R€seTvatio'n..~Xt \s ^tsl 
-that the control of Navajo education be vested in a single head or 
center ij,nd-npt diluted- as is presently the case between Bureau, Public 
and Contract schools- The Navajo tribe should be the cntitv char<red 
with supervisory responsibility for ^11 trypes of , education on the 
Navajo reservation as is the case in the state of Arizona for all tvpes 
of education within the state including private schools. 

The Federal^Qovemment niust see that all of its actions are directed 
to-w^rd . implementing and strengthening that position rather than 
weakening that position, as pr&sently api>ears to be the case. As it is 
now-it is often said that the Navajos get more than other Indian tribes- 
because they aro bigger and-mor? aggressive. This, however: is mislead- 
mg because even if they did get more funds, per capita fimding is less - 
due to the large population. Also, Navajos are again-placed in a posi- 
tion where they must com^fe*e-ag-ainst other Indian tribes-^an unnec- 
essary situation. ' 

Equity of Etcn^i.Ttf/.r—Tt is- vitaKthat specific recommenda'tions be 
ma de a nd implQmented in tenns of pro'viding adequate facilities for 
all ty^es of Navajo education. Examples were cited in which the Fed- 
eral Government provided $1,200,000 to^build a hifrh school under 
Public X.aw 815 and then provided over 8100,000,000 to build a high 
school under the administration of the Bureau of Tridian Affairs. T^e 
same students are served and there must be some level -of ^tiity in the 
position of federal monies. - ^ j 
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Fnythermor©, aU types of indiTaduals, with few exceptions, are fre^ 
onently quoted as pointing out that good facilities do not necessarily 
.meaii good education, but it is also clear that the people livmg in these 
^B^re^rv^on communities do not^tolerate the kind of facilities most 
IJavaio students httVe to enduiTB. - ■ , 

Thi^^ Hot a recommendation designed as a stop-gap. We are re- 
-^ferring-to a. fundameiital need exceeding $100,000,000. FmaUy, more 
than mei^ construotiori^is sfcreissed. A vital firstjstep^is the ^availability 
■ of adequate physical^ facilities for aH ^^ohpols enrollmg- JSTayajp 

^iW^^o yitzi£4^'s Relationship to OtTier TTtbes.—Tt is recommended 
that Navaio education not be handled in a manner m which the JNavaio 
Kation competei'twith other twbes for moneys. A l^elief has .been 
fostered among o£her tribes that the Navajo get ^disproportionately 
large share of federal monies while many NavaTO feel thev get a dis-^ 
proportionately small share. The practice of band analysis furttier a^- 

• gravates hidden inequity because while listii^pnonties of goals^ 
S need not encumber funds for their icbmpletion. Thii^ a program can 
be placed as a high priority item and then not be funded- 

The Federal Government must recognize it has a responsibility in 
edu<»ti6n, as well as. in other areas, whicli is not diminished by tbe 
practice of allowing the Indian to chdose where he wishes federal 
monies spent. There must be a level of federal support which wiU pro- 
vide for the Navajo people a level of:equal educationaCl opportunities 

* in adequate fatalities and this must not be compromised m any manner 

or in any way, j-.. ^'-r-t^i^j j, - 

Research and DeveZo-pTnent. — ^It is recommended that ^adequate re^ 

search monies be made available to explore the large ^ane^ of areas 
dealing with Navaib education. BFurther, it is recommended that sucn 
- moniS'be contracted with the Navajo Tribe in its recently establigied 
Office of Educational Planning and Research rather than with 
lishments^tside the, tribe.. Wh§A the Navajo tnbe itself is mvplved 

' in the refearch not only -are ihe results of that research r^^ined but 
also the indirect benefits such as the employment of Navajbs m con- 

.iJbcting that research and the skills they acqiiire thereby. - 

Nwvajo Boa^d of Bd%tcatuyn,—Al\ Bureau of Indian A^irs schools- 
in which Navajo students are enroUed^hould be controlled by a Navajo 

* Board of Education and not, as is true in-the present instance, by an 
advisory board. TVhile it is recogn|7^ that there are^ciyVsem^ 

"retnilations that impose certain restrictions, it also is^^rue that Oongr^ 
can revise regulations aJid pass necessary laws which would enable tne 
Bureau of Indian Affairs schools to be controUed through a. more active 
and adequate arrangement. Only in this fashion will the concept ot 
self-determination be given anv meaning other than the conx»ptual. 

Imdian Studies ProgTcans. — It is recommended that whatever action 
necessary be taken to insure Navajo students m Bureau of Indian 
Affairs schools and contract schools, as weU 'as any school receiving 
federal money (which would include public schools) have a compre- 
hensi^eVsrogram of Navajo and/or Indian studies when requested by 
the pairbns of the school, including the students. It is the exception 
rather than the rule in terms of Navajo students bemg exposed to 
Navajo history culture, and language at school. This is true whetber 

. ' ■ . ' ■ ' ' — ^ 



►ono IS tnlkmfjr about public or Bureau schools. Perhaps the onJv tTPCof 
school m which tiic students aro incleod receiving instruction de^lcned 
to enhance and instill; a positive self-imarro is in tho contract 5?chools. 
lUei-e aro scattered schools and classrooms in both public and Bureau 
ot inUian AtTaji-s systems u:hich provide for some- students st mini- 
?u ^IS'Smm. The. ciuostion is iiot only of monev but also of attitude. 
1 he three r s are.oft^ stressed rej^ardless of the ^^-isIlos of parents- 
anrt -Student?. ' , ' 

St^i-^i J?efiniiio7i of "■Indian'' aru7 ''/nclJan OontroV\ — %% is recom- 
mended that several basic studies be undertaken tliat would, clarifv 
what IS Indian GontroP'.and whal i§ an "Indian^.'Thcpe tenns are 
used by many different people in many different wavs, and the lack 
ot c'Ianty as to what is meant by cacli causes continued dissatisfartioii 
as well as confusion. Congr-ress, in conjunction with the Indian people, 
raust^ clarify th^i meaning of these and manv other terms, even to the 
point of recoomizmp: that perhaps the precise definition will depend 
on a <lifferent set of circumstances. 

Today,. the definition of the term "Indian" i& being broadened, at 
^ least as it applies to the services provided bv tiie Bureau of Indian 
^V«air-s. As a result, the reservation Indian is suffering as servrces are 
bern^: distributed to. an increasing number of *'ecentlv- defined Urban 
i-'^^ii'^^ Oisunifcy IS a byprod>uct of tliis. A commrssion should be estab- 
hshed to define boundaries and be given the power to enforce their 
guidelines. . j 

Legislative r7.7id Ecoecutlve Sup-port of Self-Det&rmination^-^t is 
recommended tiiat whatever entity in thc Ftvh-ral Govcrnme-nt has the 
resixinsibility for Indian affairs- ajid Indian education tliat it be .given 
proper support at the I^egislative as well as at theEsecutive level. This 
recommendation is especially important in ^-iew of serious incon- 
sistencies. In particular, attention is drawn to'an O^fB memorandum 
recomrneuding termination while the Executive Office disavows any 
sncii vccommcndntion. Tl^-se in<-onsisrencies hamper long-range plan'- 
Tthn^jjind- demoi^izo local initiative. ' 

'FfUTiZlties ^ttiA^ — It is recommended that a careful and complete 
congressional be made of existing and contemplated ■ future 

educational faajpes. Schools are loc,ated not wliere the students are - 
but where the land, is available or'.where some other rather minor 
factor mtervsnes. The location of the scliools is a vital', and essential 
part of an overall" Xnyajo Tribal Cofmcil. A cas^ in poiuc is the 
recently const j^c ted Soutthwost Indian PolvtecKnic Institute in Albu- 
querque built by the Bureau of 'Indian Affairs. There was little if any- 
mvolvement .of tribal educational officials. There should -bo a standin^^ 
committee established in which ther responsible f edera? ^agencv an3 
the. >, aya3o tribe evaluate future construction needs and locations so 
that-there is am-pie time for the involvement of- Xavajo T>eople in this 
vital dec i^om-making area. • " , . , 

_'^^9;]^^f'i'on of trie Na-vUfo-Hopi La-nd Z>i.spute.~^Tt is recommended 
naat Congress take whatever action necessary- to prevent Xavaio stu- 
dents froni suffering- m tlie current .:>jravaio-Hopi Land Dispute. ' 
Ire^zmg of construction and the halt of plans" is the direct result The 
studeuits are the ones to suffer- . - 
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N<tv<M^o Oondrol^ — strong position should be taken to end the 
amold&ring. dispute about Tsrhat trjrpe <x t sc hool administration — BT 
PnMic^: Contract or TVfi Rsjan> — is better- Whatever type of school prss- 
ently^ser^^es the Navajo, such schools must be controlled bjr the Jfavajo 
and subject to their constant review and* controL As was indicated m 
earlier recommendations, the question of whether Bureau, Public or 
Tribal^ school system should prevail, is-not the most imjwrtant question 
- fardiijg - the Kavajo today*^ Bather,, the question, is that each of these 
existing school ^sterns must reflect the will and. wishes of the Navajo 
people and each must recognize that over a period of time, the- Navajo 
27ation will evolve a system an^j^lype of education which it feels best 
suited to ita needs. This then peaces the existing: school system on a 
level of compatibility rather than confrontation. The process of evolv- 
ing: such, a Navajo systetn- of education is most likely a complicated 
and lengthy process. Action need not wait until that process is com- 
plete. At present, actions taken *by federal officials appear to spur 
competition between existing: systems of education. 

A^dzeZt Ed'ucatioru — Xt is recommended that Congress support and 
encoura^ adequate adult education. I^resently, the option is instde- 
quate. This is not due to the lack of interest on the part of Navajo 
adults; it is due to the lack of funds. Congress must recognize that 
Navajo education, like any other, is^a continoiin^ process. 

VocaiioTiaZ Edubcatioru — It is recommended ^at Congress establish 
regional vocational facilities within the Navajo- Reservation. These 
facilities can serve the existing Bureau of Indian A-ffairs, ^Public, as 
well as Contract schools and provide a level and breadth of instmc* 
tion presently not available in any secondary school. Furthermore, by 
establishing these regional vocational centers, there would be savings^ 
in terms of money by cutting duplication and better services not only to 
students in school but studenrs out of school. 

ELigher Ed'ticatioru — It is recommended that Congress support a 
system of a higher education, located on the N^avajo reservation. The 
passage of the Navajo Commimity College Act was not only for the 
purpose of establishing a single college in a single location but a net- 
work of such colleges. Today, there are many demands from com- 
munities such as Crownpoint, Tuba City, Kayenta and elsewhere to, 
have a Branch of Navajo Community College or some other Tribally- 
operated commimity college established in their vicinity. The Federal 
Oovemment can better aid the tribe in the enterprise than* can the 
state. , 

A^ccreditcLtion cmd CeTtifLcatiort, — ^It is recommended *that the Fed- 
eral Government, through Congressional action,, support the Navajo 
tribe's^ effort to assume jurisdiction over accreditation and certifica- 
tion of all schools serving the Navajo students. Once again, the 
evolution of this responsibility will take time but the approval of the 
principle is :fondameantal to the concept of Navajo control of Navajo 
education and Indian self-determination. This is not saying that there 
should be no certification and accreditation standards set by other 
entities such as the federal or state government, but it does mean that 
the Navajo Nation has the right and certainly the responsibility to 
develop its own certification and accreditation criteria 'wliich may be 
used in concert with certain existing:, regulations. 
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EstdbJiaJvmeTtt of CoTnmvwnity ScTtooZs. — ^It is recommended that 
Congress support and practice the principle of community schools 
wherever and whenever feasible. During the IQSO's, the Bureau of 
Tndian .Ajffairs operated xmder the policy of building schools where 
the children lived and tiiese schools were day schools. 

Specific JSectymTTiendations arid E^peTuiiParea in tJte Na'vajo Oom^ 
prehensi've EducatioTiaZ JPZotu — While the above are the long-term 
recommendations^ it can only be concluded that the whole process will 
be expensive. In this section, an attempt will be made to offer some 
crude estimates. 

It is nearly impossible to develop anticipated cost figures for the 
implementation of the N'avajo Comprehensive Plan. The reason for 
this difficulty lies in the fact that in years past, theore has been no plan- 
ning or research carried on either by the K^avajo Tribe, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, or reservation public schools* This means that -there 
has been no sustained data collection essential to making reliable 
estimates for either needs in or of expenditures. 

The Arizona State I>epartment of Public Instruction spent many 
millions of dollars over the years acquiring the information necessary 
to aid in the development of immediate and long range education^ 
plans and programs. It is therefore essential that the ?5'ava]o tribe 
acquire the same sort of resources so that it can develop the infor- 
mation and the data necessary to direct N-avajo education. 

The following figures are crude estimates of anticipated future ex- 
penditures needed in order to reach parity in both the quality and 
quantity of educational efforts as well as in physical facilities. Plan 
A, is based on the existing situation, i.e., in terms of providing con- 
struction needs for both public and Bureau of Indian Affairs schools* 
Plan B is based on the concept of filling empty seats in BIA schools 
with IS^avajo students. This would in and of itself increase the number 
of boarding school students imless additional funds, for road improve- 
ment were spent so that such boarding schools could be converted to 
day schools. 

px*A:>r A* con"Sxrt7CTio:n- 

A. Public School : $212 million — -The figures used in Plan A include 
both immediate and future needs, for the next six years. 

B- Bureau of Indian Affairs School : $60 million — ^This is primarily 

for- renovation and repairs and existing facilties. ^ ^ §^ ^ 

. C- Operation : $120 million a year^ — This figure is an esTtuzniCfe^Sf--£KeN 
yearly operational expenditures accrued by all schools enrolling 
Navajo students, 

D. Roads: $25 million a year for 5 years — It is expected that at the 
end of five years^ all boarding schools could be converted to day schools^ 
since the poor road conditions no longer require the^^-op^^ttion of 
boarding- facilities- Of course, boarding schools for /special "nee^^ 
would still be in operation if needed- ^ 

'B'LiA.Js B : co:s'STRTJcno:s' 

♦ 

A. . For construction of public school^: -$100 million. > - 

B. BIA : $90 million* : ' ^ ^ ^ 

C. -Operations : $100 million a year, . ' ? 
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X). Roads: $25 miUion a year for 5 years for total of $12o million. 

These figures are estimates and in and of themselves reflect the lack 
of availa^ information needed to make more acciurate predictions. In 
order for the Navajo Tribe to grain the capacity for intensive educa- 
tional planning, it inil be necessary for the tribe to receive five hun^ 
^Stfior^ScS^dollars a year for a period of five years. This figure 
\vould be the TniT^iTYinm needed in order to collect tlie data, store the 
data in computers, prepare annual statistical and financial reports on 
all reservation educat£>n, such as presently .bemg prepared m an- 
nual reports by the states of :A.rizona, New Mexico, and Tj tah. The need 
for the development of' such a capacity for short and long-ran-e ed- 
ucational planning cannot be overemphasized. Durmg the Navajo 
Emergency Education Program of the I950's, the Bureau of Indian 
JLffai^ contmued the poUcy of building schools where there were 
clusters of school children. Unfortunately, in later years, the idea of 
buildino- larger and more consolidated schools emersred and the r^-ayajo 
desire to have a community school was ignored. The recent neann^ 
conducted by the Navajo Division of Education corroborate the find- 
ing of these hearings and support this recommendation— desire to have 
co^limunity schools instead of large, centradly located schools. While 
it is fuUv recognized that there should Jb6 a certam minimum enroll- 
ment siz^ in order to provide the kind of education desired, it is also 
recognized that current thinking of .many educators is J:hat an ele- 
mentary school should be smaller thai>^reviously thought.vEn^ f act this 
is also considered true for higher education wherein the older con- 
cept of a large comprehensive high school is being seriously challenged 
today in many quarters. 

Ed'uccution FlTst rriority in the -BTA. — It is recommended that 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs or whatever federal agency is estab- 
lished over all Indian programs, recognize the primacy of educati<m 
as a priority. That is, until very recently, the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs wsfe organized in a manner which placed education as just one 
of many needs, and failed to recognize its primary importance m the 
development of Indian people. Even now, the recent organization in 
no wav gtjes far enough in centralizing education and revolving of 
all the aspects of the Bureau around it. This has been a peren- 
nial problem of the Bureau and goes back to the time prfecedmg 
,Tohn Collier. There have been infrequent attempts^to correct tins buc 
none of a successful and sustained nature. , t ^ 

Urdixed Navaja Education Systeaasm — It is recommended that Gon- 
oxess explore, in conjunction with the Navajo Tribe, the relative merits 
of a sinsrle svstem of education to serve Navajo stndenJts, and to take 
particular recoirnition of the legal and jurisdictional problems in- 
volved. Furthermore, if it is felt by the Navajo Tribe that a smgle 
system of education is preferred, it is recommended, that Congress 
provide the resources for the Tribe to carefully study this matter so 
that the various alternatives and steps involved could ber^preSented to 
the Navajo Tribal Council for their determination. ^ 



JL. Introduction 

; ^Xhere are Indians who would divide us over custom, or living oS 
tfce!^ reservation^ or leaving the area of our childhood- Being Indian 
boda^^ cannot be exactly the same as it was, in external appearance or 
custom* Tnrii5^Ti identity is not frozen in time or once-and-forever 
preserved.'^ ^ ^ . ^ 

There- is a ^ory told among Algonquin people of a time when a 
terrible war brofee out in the animal kingdom between the creatures of 

' fur and the creature^of fea ther. Of all the creatures the little sparrow 
was exposed to^ the war.» When the creatures of fur came to him to en- 
list his heJp, he ^said he could not for* he wxts a creature of feather. . 
WTien the creatures of feather came to him^he claimed he could not 
help them because he was a creature of i fur. When the day of the great 
war arrived all the creatures found iK impossible to fight : the birds 
would not^ fight on the^ ground a^dtd the furred creatures cotdd not take 
to the air*^^ the war was abandoned. Pleased, that peace had been 
restored, the sparrow went to rejoinjthe creatures of feather but was 
turned away. ^You were not one of us^hen we were at war; you are 
not one of us now.'^ He tried to join the creatures of fur ortly to be told 

J the same. Thus, not having joined either side durino^ the war, he now 

s^^^und himself not accepted: by either side during oie peace, 
v; **The plight of non-federallv recognized Indianpeople throughout 

"the Umted States is ^THti to* that of the sparrow. Thejr aiiB caught be- 
tween a mainstream culture from which they remain isolated and 
independent and which discriminates against them^ and 'a system of 
federal recognition for tjie purpose of special services that5'<^>es not 

: acknowledge their historifeal past or present existence., Kele^ptted to 
tSe status of receiving services at the ageijcy^s convenience, these Indian 
communities are compelled * to <i6pe ^ith* local, state and federal 
burfeaucracies which assess their^community^jueeds without corifeem for 
their Indian identity or their varied demographic circumstances. 
^ Hie various tribes and- communities >encompassed by the' category 
"non-federally recpgnissed^'.^are widely Tigfeifed in commimity structilt^e, 
relationship^ to the mainstream, and ged^^^hic distribution. ..They are 
scattered tnroughout IsTew- England, tije? Southeast, . Southwest, and 
I*acific ITorthwest* Some are organi^zed- as communities and have aban- 
doned formal tribal structures. Others continue to exist as tribes -and 
may enjoy a special legal relationship "With the states in which they 
reside. Still others have had federal recognition but lost it during th*^ 
termination era of the 1950 's. \^ ^ 

I^articularlv east of the JVEssissippr River where the rapid: coloniza- 
tion and settlement of the JS^ew ,^rorld qtdclsdy engulfed, the- Indian 

_ ■ ■ ■ ^ 

^ T7npi2bll8he<l Bearlnfr before tbe Taslc S*orctt %m Tprtfag Hdnca^tozi lield at Pembroke, 
Kortb Caro^Uzm. ApzU X970w Vol. I* ^ . j 
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people and surrounded them with European communities, historical 
-records of these Indians are scarce and fraj^mented. According to 
Samuel Stanley and William Sturtevant, Office of Anthropology at 
Smithsonian Institution, aside from research done on the more fa- 
miliar tribes, i,e.* the Iroquois* Catawba and some of the Maine Indian 
groups, little information is known about these communities of which 
there are over 70 with populations ranging from less than ten to over 
30,000.^ 

It is impossible to provide even an adequate listing of these f^roups, much less 
relatively reliable population fiprures or any information on economic situatious. 
But it is clear that nearly all these crroups are badly disadvantaf^ed and that many 
of them have genuine historical ?:rievanccs ^\*hich obligate the largrer society to 
assist them.* 

% In fact, the only known record of history of these communities often 
appears to be that retained in people^s memories and handed down with 
each o^eneration. 

^ Thus, from the perspective of historical researcher or Con^rressional 
investigator. is especially difficult to delineate and document the 
history of t - communities^ their leiral and political relationships to 
the colonial governments and the state governments that succeeded 
them, the factors that have shaped their present circumstances, to 
conduct such an in-depth study would require voluminous, time- 
consnmini^ research- Yet some of these communities have shared prob- 
lems and experiences which allow one to ilhistrate the problems and. 
unmet needs of non -federally recoizriized Indians- Therefore, this 
discussion will focus orj^<^cted tribes in the Xortheast, Southeast, 
and Southwest in ordoi^T^^'i^ a cross section of problems with 

which non-federally re$^^^ed Indians are confronted. 

jS. Historical PeTspecti^e 

In piecing tog:other available historical data and testimony of wit- 
nesses before the Task Forces of the American Indian Policy Review 
Commission^ a common experience emersres that ties non-federally 
reco^rnized Indians together. Early in their history, a le^ral relation- 
ship^had existed between the community and some mainstream polit- 
ical entity, be it the' Federal or state <rovemment or early colonial 
<rovernment- Over a period of time, that relationsKip eroded until^ 
with shifts in the political entity's policies, it has implicitly or ex- 
plicitly ceased to exist as will be illustrated in the following: pages: * 

1, Ne^c England and JLoi^g Island 
Every area in Xcw En^rland and T^ong^ Island was inhabited and 
owned by Indians at one time. Lands were farmed and luinted on a 
relatively systematic basis. In many areas* tliere were larffe established 
towns. Throu^rh war, pestilence, outmii^ration and other means, the 
Indian populations of this reirion were drastically diminished over the 
last several centuries. Presently^ there are 15 to 20 thousand Indian 
people residing: in the Xew jEii^rland- and Lon<>: Island area. The larg-e 
majority of these people are the descendants*- of Algonquian Tribes 



= WlllJura C. Sturtevant and^Samuel Stanley. **Indian Communities In^tlie Eastern States/* 
The Indian Historian, I, T^o. 3 (June. 196S)» 16. 
■ * Sturtevant and Stanley* p* 16. 
* H.irrlet Price, A Compilation of History and Analysis of Testimony Presented by 
Indians of the Xortbeast before tlie American Indian Policy Kevlew Commission (paper 
prepared for the Task Force on Xoa-Federally Kecogrnized Tribes, April, 1976). 
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wliich liave for all recorded liistory resided in the area east of the 
Hudson and south of the St. Lawrence Kivers. - - , , ^i. 

The recurrent problem of these tribes and commurntaes has been the 
systematic reduction of tribal land holdings, which in some instances 
is complete. With or without proper deeds, most stretches of tribal 
lands have left tribal control. Many of these transactions occurred 
lono- before the TJnited States was founded in 1776. The failure of the 
federal srovemmentjto protect these tribes after the passage of the 
Indian "I^de and'iatercourse Act of 1796 led to the further decima- 
tion of Indian lands by the states. Within the New England and Ix>ng 
Island region, there remain eleven current reservations and there are 
^Iso numerous former reservations and tribally controlled land hold- 
ings (broken up by state powers), where Indians continue to live. By 
far the largest portion of the Indian population, however, lives away 
from these areas in urban centers and in rural, non-reservation 

-communities. V . ■, ^ 

Before beginning the Stat^'^v State review, it may be of some use 
to make generalizations about 'the cultural and historic experience of 
the various tribes. As a cimvenience, they are considered in two groups : - 
the NoT^h^TTh Trihefi (also referred to as the Wabanaki Tribes) and 
the Southern Neuo E-ngland- and Long Island Tribes. This distinction 
should not be overdrawn, however. Half the "Northern" group now 
live in Southern New England. And, as has always been the case, they 
■continue to influence each other both culturally and politically. 

There are eight reservations in Southern New England and Long 
Island. There are : in Connecticut. Eastern Peguot, Western (Mashan- 
tucket) Pequot, Schagticoke, and Pau^isett (Golden Hill) ; in Massa- 
' -chusetts, Nipmuc (Hassanamisco) andWampanoag (Watuppa) ; .and 
on Long Island, Shinnecock and Poospatook. There are also numerous 
reservations ^hich were sold or broken up by the states. Four major 
former reservations are : in Connecticut, Mohegan ; in Massachusetts, 
Mashpee and Gay Head Wampanoag ; and in Rhode Island, Nar- 
ragansett. In each of the four cases, the tribes have maintained tribal 
churches on what remains of tribal lands. The former W^^panoag 
reservation at Herring' Pond also retains an Indian church. 

The tribes in Long Island. Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Khode 
Island have had an experience in many ways different from those to 
their north and east. Three points of difference are of -particular note : 
First, the southern tribes were missionized by I)utch. and En.^lish 
Protestants who, for religious reasons, taught Indians reading skills. 
As earlv as the iTth century, some: tribal members were reading reli- 
gious tracts in English. Samson Occupru the Mohegan leader, was one of 
the foimders of Dartmouth College,Las well as an ordamed mmister 
(2-453) The Northern tribes were missionized by French and later 
bv Irish Catholics, who opposed tiie onslaught of New England 
Yankee culture well in the 20th cetitury; this opposition included 
resistance to public education, whi^lTwas seen as undermining the 

Catholic faith. . • ' - ^.x. - 

A second distinctive factor in the southern tribes' earperienee is their 
long involvement in New England ihaadtime industry, especially whal- 

» Xumbers appearing In parentlieaes reler to .tlie TOltime and page nxnnber of tlie hearlnff 
-transcript cited. 
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ing- A largo proportion of the men of the tribes^traveled around the 
world on whaling ships. This probably lead to a more cosmopolit^in 
outlook than that of the tribes to their north. (It is an interesting- side 
light that Lincoln's Ambassador to Haiti was a Peqiiot Indian from 
Connecticut.) Similarly^ from early times, many southern N*ew Eng- 
land Indians had experience in urban areas. It is certain that they have 
been relatively more involved in the major social changes of the 19th^) 
centurv than the tribes to their north. 

tMrd factor of note which distingtiishes the southern tribes from 
those to their north is the large westward mifrration of many Indians 
under the leadership of Samson Occum bemnning at the end of the 
iSth century. The settlements of Stock bridge ^n jVIassachusetts, 
Brotherton m Xew York, and Xew Stockbridge in Wisconsin (now 
the Stockbridge-Munsee Reservation) were made up largely of Con- 
necticut and Western Massachusetts Indians* R^shard Haywood, 
Tribal Chairman of the Western Pequots, told the* history of this 
event to the BCearing panel : 

In probably a lot of yon are familiar with the mifrration of a lot of Indians 

from the area. They met, there was a ^rroup that met in 1776 at the Mohe/ran 
Church in Xorwich, the jrroixp that moved Hrottierton, Xew Tork^ thev were 
composed of Narrafransetts, the Pequots, 'tlie Mohep:ans, the Lon^r Island* tribes, 
they all srathered and they met for three days and after three days of discus- 
sions, they decided that they should leave this portion of thih land because of 
wmte enroachments on the land, Tliey moved the Brother to Xew York. However, 
they did not move out totally. All of the people did not leave the Brother and 
to Xew Xork- A number of i>eoi)le remriined on the reservation, remained on the 
land. Our tribal rolls would indicate that after the mi^rration west of 1776, the 
people r]:at moved in 1776. that there were still numerous Indians living on the 
reservation at Mashantucket. (2^3SS) 

Despite the impact of all these events, the tribes of Southern Xew 
Enc^land have retained aspects of both physical and traditional cul- 
ture. There continue to be tribal herbalists and reli£rious leaders. And. 
many traditional crafts are still in use. Very little knowledire of tribal 
3an<ruaf2:es, however, is retained. 

Almost all Southern Xew En«:land tribes have reor^ranized under 
state charter. (The use of State corporate charter of this purpose had 
been tested in the courts: Eastern Cherokee is so organized). The 
Eastern Pequot and Pauirusset, may be the only £rro.ups now usin^r 
a corporate form. The Xarrairansetts' reoriranization took place in the 
early 1930*s at the same time many tribes were restructuring tribal 
<rovemment through the Indian Reorganization Act. Tribal govern- 
ment structure on Long Island is formalized under State legislation. 
The Shinnecock and Poospatuck tribes are each lead bv three trustees. 
The Poospatuck adopted a new tribal constitution in the 1960^s. 

NoTtJiem Groups (The 'WdbanpJci Tribes) 

The I*nssji.mnf|uodciy. ^Penobscot, ^^ricniac ^Xo,li?opt, _A.benaki nnd 
Sokoki historically beloncred to tlie Wabanaki corifederjicy of north- 
em Xew England and eastern Canada. Thev were amonir those tribes 
referred to as the "French Indians" or "Catholic Indians" during the 
18th century. They now have almost 40 reservations in Maine, the 
Gaspe Recrion of Quebec, Xew Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, 
Xova Scotia, and Newfoundland. Only three of the reservations are- in 
the United States; Penobscot and two'Passamaquoddy reservations in 



Maine. There arc 11 to 12 thousand mombers of Wabanaki tribes in 
New England. The Abenaki and aokoki ofi^ northern New Hampshire 
and Vermont have little contact with the Maine-Maritime tribes dur- 
in<r the 20th century. (1-115-G) The Passamuquoddy, Penobscot, Mali- 
seet, and Micmac* Tribes, however, liave maintained ties over the 
vears. All the Wabanaki tribes but one liavin<^ pending or potential 
aboriginal land claims in the United States.. The Micmacs are the 
lar^st of the six tribes and have the largest population of alLgroups 
in tno>New England-Long Island area. 

For the most partci. the Wabanaki tribes have remained relatively 
isolated in. rural areas and on reservations. Major emigration to the 
cities of Massachusetts and Comwcticut occurred primarily since 
World War II. In many regions, tribal members retain knoAvlcd^ge of 
native music and religion/ iiunrinu:, and Trapping luothods, birch- 
bark and splint-ash basketry, herbal medicine, etc. The Maliscct, 
Passamaquoddy and Micmac languages are spoken by a majority of 
tribal members' English is the first language for most Abenaki, Sokoki 
and Penobscots in New England. 

The Passamaquoddy ancl Penobscot tribes, like the Shinnecocks and 
Poospatook of Long Island, have their tribal government structure 
formalized within State legislation. T.hose tribes li:ivo rather elaborate 
governmental structures including a Governor.' Lt. Governor, School 
Board and Housinij: Authority for each reservation and a tribal Kep- 
resentative to the Legislature (with a scat and speaking privilege in the 
Maine House of Representatives) for each tribe. 

However, the Micmacs and Maliscet have no tribal government 
organizations in the United States; these tribes, however,_ have exten- 
sive tribal government on their reservation. The Abenaki^ Council of 
Vermont operates without a State Charter. The Council is a reorga- 
nization of the INIissiasik (or Missis.-iqiioi> ) .Vbeutiki a^^ well as.related 
Sokoki and 'Abenaki bands. The Abenaki and Sokoki tribes are also 
orjrnnized in Quebec Province luider tiie Canadian Indian Act. 
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ICKOs as other eltlzons ami i^nor^nl their Npocial status as Iiulhins. It was also 
stated in state hiw tiiat If they di<l not possess the oixe-elj:rhth ( Scha;cticoko blood) 
they could not live on the reservation (1-311— i). 

Mrs. Lamb explained that the drive to treat Indians as other citizens, 
rather than as tribal members, was one of the reasons the State sold 
off tribal lands, thereby diminishing tribal assets, and neglected to 
develop the reservation area. 

To attempt to redress their land jri-iovances the Schagticokc liavo 
filed suit in federal court for return of the alienated portion of their 
2.000 !ic:re roservation. Over the long run, it is the Schagticoke plan to 
develop new re-iorvation housing and eoonomlt- opportunities, Tltc 
Scbagticoke who live off reservation in tlic cities, particularly- in the 
Bridgeport area generally live in substandard rental imits. , 

T'Tt.e I^anffzcsseits or Oolden Bill Tribe > 

The smallest Connecticut reservation is the Golden Hill in Trum- 
bulL It is only Vr? of an acre. Xo testimgny was given by the Golden 
Hill tribal council at the Boston Hearing, Tlic following information 
is available, however, from the 19T4 Connecticut Indian AfFairs Coun- 
cil Report : 

In IGlSO the members of the Pau^riiset (or- Wepaw;iu;j: and sometimes Pr^uon- 
nack> Indians were settled on a reservation — the first in Conuopticnt's history — 
on Coldt*n HiU Street in the center of Erid.i^eport. In 17C0 tlie tribe was re- 
moved from this location^ the flrist of several sueli moves during; the ne>:t llZ^i 
years durin;?: which tribal land and money .c:rew an<l dissipated. Finally, in 
the reservation was located on the present small inircel f>f land in the 
Xichols section of TrumbulU six m.iles nortli of first reseirv-ntion in Bridgeport. 

The srnair acre") lot with one two-story wood-frame house is in a suburban 
neisrhborhood/ The open acreacre behind *the reservation has just recently fallen 
victim to housing expansion. The house on the reservation has boen the home of 
j^^'C ^generations of the Shermans, the principal tribal family. Most recently, 
following: the death of the then oldest livins: tribal member^ a new family mem- 
ber took up residence to extend the tradition. 

, Golden "Hill Tribe is an incorporated body with* an office on the tribal land 
in Trumbull and approximately DO persons listed on the tribal membership rolls. 
The tribe under the leadership of its chief is iictively workinjr to improve the 
conditions of tbe res^ervation and the tribe as a whole as well as researching 
various aspects of tribal history. 



There are two Peqnot tribes, each with its own- reservation. The 
1074 Report' ogives the follovrinor information reirarding- the Pequot 
history : 

The Pequot tribe was, in the early 17th cpufury, one of the most powerful in 
all of the Xew En^rland* especially commandinf: a dominant position in Eastern 
,ConnectjLCut- With the oncomini? European colonization the Pequots were per- 
haps the most severely afTected of any tribe by the expansion of the settlers. 
The dominance of the tribe was broken with the Pequot massacre by the English 
in 1637. Ip. S) ^ 

FolTowinor this fateful event the tribe was dissipated, dispursed and 
forbidden by the Colonial irovemment to reassemble* "^'^any tribal 
members/* the report continues, *'were assio^ned to live under TJncas." 
the ^lohefran Saohem who had broken from the Pequots and joined the 
En£rlish in the Peqnot|War: ^*others were assiirned to live with th.e 
Xarrairansctts. and still others sold into slavery in the Carribean (Bar- 
bados)'' (p. 10). By the second half of the ITth century, two distinct 
Pequot tribes reemernred- The first were the Mashantucket Pequots, also 
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knowxi as the Western Tribe; the second, the Paucatuck Pequots, now 
refei'red to as the -Eastern Tribe. , . 

The Western Pequot reservation is presently composed, of two 
parcels of land, one b.9 acreS placed in trust for the tribe in ISOG.'Tho 
major portion of the reservation is approximately 204 acres; this 
section nas remained in Mashantuckot lands since the reservation was 
first established. 

Mr. Richard: Haywood; Chairjnan of the Mashantuckot Pequot 
Tribal Council, gave extensive testimony at the April AIPKC Hear- 
ings in Boston. A. major issue he addressed was the abuse of state 
power in the past against the Pequots : 

The first thing ia our land problem, our land has been encroacbed upon by wbite 
settlers ever slnce^ tbe Feq.uot War, tbere was a stretcb' of land tbat was 
Kiven to us. 2.00O acres, by tlie-<?(ilony of Ck>nnecticut and we are not even able 
to bold onto that or keep tbat or work tbat but tbat we bad it taken away 
from us by encroacliments. Tbe poUcle» of tbe State Welfare I>e^rtment bave 
discourased tribal members' from UTing on tbe reservaUons and for 3oO years, 
tbe tribe bas not gotten one benetit from the State of Connecticut tbat wasn t 
oaid for out of tHe tribal trust funds. Tbe debt of individual Indians were use<l 
for an excuse for selling more Indian land. Tbe tribal government bas been 
interfered with .and suppressed- (2— 3S4r-5) 

Like other tribes in the New England-I^ng Island area, the West- 
em Pequot have hied suit in JFederal court for return of tribal lands, 
charging violating of the Indian Trade and Non-Intercourse Act. 

The MoTiegans . - 

The fifth indigenous Connecticut tribe is. the Mohegan Tnbe. It 
is recorded that the Mohegans, mider Uncas, broke away from the 
Pequots in the 1630-s. Joining with the English, they helped con- 
quer the Pequots and became Uie most powerful tribe in Cormecticut. 
There are still several hxmdred Mohegans in Connecticut, but they 
are the only Connecticut Tribe without a resei-vation. Brian -My^es, 
Mohegan representative to the State Indian Affairs Coimcil, testihed 
for this tribe at the April Hearings : 

Mobesans are a tribe who have occupied aboriginal lands in Connecticut 
since ore-European intrusions. Tbe tribe has maintained and provided sub- 
stantial political and social functions as a tribe ami has had a continuous 
poutical relationship with the State of Connecticut. Tnbal members can trace 
their geneology back to the seventeenth century and tbe majority of tbe tribe 
remai£as a^stinct community on original lands within tbe former reserva- 
tion in MontviUe, Connecticut. The people identify themselves as Mobegans and 
relate to other tribal members within the community and function as a tribe. 

Myles, charged that through state action, the Mohegan tribe was 
stripped of nearly all tribal assets : 

As with the colcmlal government and or the past two hundred years the state 
government has had a unique relationship with Mohegan people, one that results 
of this unique relationship has managed to sell or dispense aU t^bal land w-lth 
the exception of tribal burial ground (in Fort Sbantuck State Park) and the 
Mohescan Church. (In Uncasrvill). , „v ^ ^ 

Moh^s have never received any^ resources from the State of Connecticut. 
The state sold tribal lands to pay for individual tnbal members debts, funerals, 
etc.. but has not provided direct ser%-ices to Mohegans in any form. 

Snch transactions, Myles states, were in direct violation of the In- 
dian Trade and Non-Intercourse Act which requires Federal approval 
for all transactions involving tribal lands. "No one", he said, ^not 
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ovyn the State of CoTHKN-t iouf , hns i-ii^ht to m>11 >r(>Iic<Tnn land 

withont the iipproral of thv fodoral ^roveriirnont . . . (liut.) u^iero was 
the federal ^covornmcnt ?" As of the <latc of thv pass:i<ro of tlio Xon- 
Intcrcoursc Act in 1790, tJic Mohe^xans held S,0<)0 acres of tribal land- 
By 1S72 when the State broke dp the reservation only 2,000 acres re- 
mained. Xow the tribal chiirch lot and cemetery comprise only a few 
iicres ; but are not even considered reservation lands. * 
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,e, eastern Massachusetts was .^^er -^J w ^^^.f 16T5, 
W^^p'sSos^lFederation. By the end of ^^S. J^^^ Ttribes 

^rS^^Sa^ was largely ^^o^ Manj^f ^^^^-^ fgel, 

tobesorbaj^Tod^,c^:qne^ ^ ^ an Indian church 

^^^'^^d, oJ^IL people -ow -latetoj^p^ ts 

"pS^^^m^anoaff feeling continues to nan high among desceno^ 



■^or^>f^m -For all Wampanoags. In may oi7±»*o, .p^v^xwi y^-^^'in 

Wch^4 adult Wampanoags Y^^f^^^A*^^^^^^ built 
^Ued for the reorganization of ^.^^v H^a^ 

aromi'd the strong tnbal ^Jg^^g^^^^VS./ 

-and drawing on the community at Herrmg Pond- . ^ . , . ' ^. 

■^"^h^l^^^^T^^^^ is the larger of the two 9^^^- 
trib^ l^^^tiie old Wampanoag Federatioii. ^^Sj^^^^^^iL area 

pee people and their lands: Arst t»et 

^^^^^S^i'^^wSSSed^Sg^ SS^district, the bounties well or 
SS^^n>^l?li^edlSere under the protection of tue St^^ 
and ;aescnb€€U and In iS70 Mastpee, slon^ ^ntH ^^^^tltat 

tte ^^<>^^^^^T^i^lS£^SS^ i town; and I qnestio^, yoxi Tf^oW, 
-tt^ngh an act <^lj^latt^^^m ..^ creating a tov^i^ ont of_ P^^pTe 
action by the stare oi •o^^^**^^" ,^^1^ -Tor the property rights. ft-n 

^^.xSri-^e^ P^'e*^^^^^^^ the awesome re^^U^m^^/Sl of 
^ . ^^^^^^xrft-Wn -Se State of Massachusetts -and -s^ere snbject e^-ery- 
^betng ^^^^^^ySiS^OTSil^l^OTent of taxes, the conrt systems »?^o?diis. 
•IJiose responsibinties socoas i^^t""!^,- -^v-en they were not prepare^! ^^TTvne- 
thln?r else that goes alonpr ^*^J^^f®?f ^I^^ -lost ^rtSiy ^er^ttii^* 

SSnSltShito the maiiistream of American life. And that is aot tme. 

(207) 
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Peters explained the inexorable process of how tribal lands were 
lost. Fir^ he said, "since the original boundaries were defined, the 
surrotmding. towns, . - . Falmouth, Sandwich, Barnstable have en- 
croached upon those boundaries." (1—77). Second, the transformation 
of the Mashpee 'Indian District Ci.e., Reservation) into the Town of 
. M as h pee left the Tndiart people defenseless : 

I would say tliat the protection stopped' wtien they made ns a town. "Wlien 
"Mashpee was declared a town in 1870 . . . the Ir»dian people in the district or now 
in the Town of Stiashpee, were fair s^me to all of the land grrabbers. to people who 
heretofore were not able to take advantage of the Indian i>eople. ( l-S4-o ) 

Many speakers-from the Mashpee Tribesspoke of the impact of the 
removal of restrictions against alienation to non-Indians from the 
ilashpee Indian District. Amelia Bingham, a member of the Massa- 
; chusetts Commission on Indian Affairs, explained how town govern- 
ment, once an instrument of the tribe, was now controlled by non- 
IhdiansC • 

' explained that the Mashpee Indian people have not 

been willing or able to stand by and watch their heritage be taken from 
them. For many years, the tribe has been breakinc: away from the 
town govemniental structure by stages. Around 1970, the Mashpee. 

•4/ o Indian ipuseum was established under town ownership. Mrs. Bing- 
ham described this, however, as a "cultural revolution" for the tribe 

' " (2-69). It provided a meetiiig^ place for Mashpee Indians. From it 
g>ran^ the drive to establish the State Indian Affairs Commission. 
Fi^m italso sprang the movement to reacqmre tribal lands. 
^ Mashpee Tribal Coimcil acquired oo acres $rom the town 

for SoOO. Should the council ever disband, the land would return to 
the town; and in no instance could it be sold or used for housing, be- 
cause of restrictions placed by the town in the deed. This lot was one 
of the original lots of approximatelv 60 acres formed from the 10,000- 
acre reservation when the State broke it up in 1870. 

In July of 1976 the Mashpee Tribal Council took a ma^or step to 
regain c^trol of the full 10,000 acres. By passing the following resolu- 
tion, ttiey hope to put the wheels in motion to reverse what they charge 
was illegal stai^^ action in destroying their reservation. 

TTve' Gay Head Tribe 

history, of the jGay Head tribe in manv wavs parallels that of 
Mashpee.. Like Mashpee, in 1S70 the Gay Head Indian District (i.e., 
Keserv-atipn) was transformed into a town. Beatrice Grentrv, Presi- 
dent of the Wampanoag Tribal Council of Gav Head explained this 
change occurred "over the unanimous objection 'of the members of our 
tnbe - • ' m outnrrht violntion of the (Federal) Indian ZSTon-Inter- 
course Act ' (2-4) . Like in Mashpee, once the State removed restrictions 

- acramst- sale to non-Indians, tribal lands began t^^Iremwav. Mrs; 
Gentry explained, . " 

/^^^^It"®^ Indian deeds and so forth— ^all Gky Sead Indian -people have 

. iS-Pw ^^^^ Frrabbers coming in and land courtins: land and so forth, 

- A^«w ta^n^r-ft away from them before they had a chance to even Imow that they 
^-jrrownea jt. -js— 27) 

The Gay Head Tribe, like Mashpee has begun ^-o attempt to regain 
ownership of portions of their tribal land. A local non-Indian doctor 
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Kas men hax^ to the tribe the Indian cemetery which he had acquired 
^a^SSd t^Sction. The Gay Headers have ^SO^^^^ta <:^ 
When the Gay Head Indian Reservation became a town, tnbalr^^- 
mon lands became town common lands.' The on^ial <^^^^^gf 
are stiE intact consisting of over 20O acres of cranberry bogs, thj^rea 
overlooking the cSs of Gay Head, and^ smaU strip of land on 

^ S^f smaU river called llerring Creek. The tnbe seeks the 

return of its common lands. , , . j- j.- ^ ^ +1,^ r^o-c- 

Thelma Wiseburge provided a history of education fot the (jay 

Head Tribe : 

The first recorded school in Gay Head was founded in a Baptist OiiurcU 
hflS^^^^^T ScoSs are n^T^ear as to wben the original school ijmldins 
S^bSt SrJnstateftSds In<aian students. Xt was located in tHe southern 
^^4eSS^^:aTwSn»oved to its preseirt site 4n ISTS^hen the m^n 
SfS^^^bS^^Sd after Gay Head became a town ). The first *eag^ were 
^^^!^ter a f^ofirfhe local Indian <a^^ters w«^ able to x^^^,^^ 
of formal school training elsewhere and returned home ^J^f^^J^^ 
SeS^^d sS^L In the early ISOCs, there was a ^^?^o^*^^^^ 
^^^o^i.^M a^Ltwo teatiiers. Many of the school materials used hy three 

™^3SSS sS^^^S faaTbecome an Indian tradition, and .a ae^ of 

S^^^^Sy^t in our ednca^n. The ^^^^^^ 

not all three trustees will be white. (2-6-* ) 

Tlie Fan Ri-ver-FTeeto^ State Forest I ndian Reser^ati^m^ 

There is onlv one Indian reservation in existence in ISi^achusetts 
. which^longs- to one of the constituent tribes of ^e Wampano^ 
Federation. This is the 227y2 acre reservation m the Fall Kiver-i^ree- 
town State Forest. The history of the reservation ^Jj^^^^^.^*;^ 
T>licated. Frank James, Chairman of the Mapachnsetts Qomim^ion 
?n^nS^ J^ffairs and President of the federated Eastern^dUan 
Lea<nae read from a report prepared on the legal history of the reserva- 
tion by FEU:. Attorney Wilson D- Bogers : 

1709 Beniamine Church conveyed a tract of land containing a recited ar^ 
of 160 ^^stoSS^^o^H^of Mas4<dinsetts Bay. This same ti^ was surveyed 
to ilS^SS StSI to^ntain 190 acres, 64 «>^« ^^^^I^S^^^^^^,^^^.^! 
Sid fWid to contain 195 and T/lOths acres . - - This deed - - - ^L^i^^J^^. ^ 
Sd land and premises sSiall^f rom henceforth ^o^^erbe «f 

^r)i «>»»iTi4-<> rii<«ncks«>^ Of the eovernment and General Assembly of^de saia 
S^v^ b^a^^^ tolS^cfStiSSi and used for a Plantation and settl^^t 
to ^Indkn nlS^" ... This land was henceforth set a^rt as an M 
:^ervation for the members of the Wampanoag Indian Federation. (1-276- * ) 

In 1907, however, James continued "the^citrv of Fall Kiver sought to 
acquire lands including the aforementioned Indian res^vation to 
^bSsh a reservoir for the towns drinking water supply. The reserva- 
- tibn was disestablished and given to the town. ^- . * 

Until later in the 1930's no change occurred m the reservation status. 
In 193&rthe Massachusetts General Court adopted a resolve ;^re by 
the Commissioner of Conservation was directed H.^I^^^^^y^Z^ 
sitoation'^c^i^ the Pocasset Wampanoags "which ^^^^^T^^?^ 
Ibeterritory now lying within the limits of the city of FalKRiver and 
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the- towns, of Freetown and ^Westport, witli a view to determine- 
,wKetlier or not the Commonwealth was under any obligation to the 
' desceiidants of said Indians with respect to providing benefits for these- 
desceiidants as a cla^s . . (ch. 22, Kesolves of 193S). In the following- 
year, the Commissioner filed a report and the General Court passed 
legislation permitting the Commissioner to ^^establish within the Free- 
: town-Fall River State Forest an Indian reservation to comprise such 
portion or potions of the said forest as in his judj^^ement will best 
ser\'e the destined purposes.'' (ch. 384. Acts of 1939) The Act also per- 
mitted the Commissioner to construct a combination museum building 
and caretakers quarters and workshops for the manufacture and d' 
pensation of Indian crafts* In addition, he was empowered to construct 
. homos for "about twelve families of the Pocasset'tribe-' with or with- 
out the cooperation of the V^^t^d States government. Finally, the Act 
stated, the Commissioner *"^iajl have complete jurisdiction at all times 
over the i^ervation so est-ablishod and general super\dsion of the 
activities carried on within its boundaries* 

Six years after ^the passage of the Act, the Commissioner, of Con- 
ser\-ation establislied the reservation^ which was dulv recorded in thj;? 
Bristol County Registry' of Deed§ on October 16, 1945. The 227:^4 acre 
tract set aside for the reser^-ation is in a dilTerent location^ from the old 
reservation. In 27 years since t^^^assag<5 of the Act no' other State- 
action h'as been taken by the Si3^& Again, quoting from the Rogers^ 
report, Frank James charged, ,^7-^ 

This Indian reservation 'eiists today fa 'the exact same state as it existed on 
October 16^1945 wlien this' document was filed in the Bristol County Re^astry 
of I>eeds. There are no Wampanoaprs li^inp upon this Indian reservation. There- 
are no projects of any kind t>r nature bei-ti^ operated, on tliis Indian reservation. 
(1-2S4) ' ^ 

XJie Nipmrucs 

There are approximately 400 people on the^ Xipmnc Tribal rolls^ 
of whom about 100 live in^TTorcester Coivnty. A.t the time of the IS61 
^Massachusetts Indian census^ there Tvere several organized ^^ipmtic ^ 
bands or tribes, several with r€?servations* There were, for instance,, 
the Xaticks-. Punkapogs, Dudley (or Pe^^n) and Hassanamiscd. Most . 
of the reser^-ations were broken up during the late 19th century and 
today only the Hassan am isco-Xipmuc ha^'e a reservation. It is il.St 
acres and located in O.raf ton. 

Zara Cisooe Brongh olives in the only household on the reservatiou. 
She is chairwoman of the TlassgLnamisco band and Sachem of the 
2Cipmuc Tribal Council* ;>^Ii's. Brough explained a,t the Hearings in 
3oston : ' ^ • * ■ ' S 

- 

"Many of the band names are not ns^d today, except for the iS^assanamisco. 
Others simply sny tliey ar^of^the Xipnme ^ribe* TVe believe the Hassanamisco 
retained their closer identity for two reffti>ns : one, becans€^, of their continued 
Innd base area and, two, l>ecause they were'*']the headquarters for the sachemdom 
of the Xipmoic. ^ ^ 

The T-Tr>?;-anamisco Xiprnuc have a distinot history>dating back prior- 
to Iving Phillip's War. ^Irs. Brpugh explained, 

We descend' from Xabs G*Tethro-C&ristian name) and h^ was the father of 
WnwnnjT55: ^.Tame5!. the PrintejO. Awawealcin CAmi Printer) and Tukapewillin* 
Reverend Jobn KUiot also appointed him 'h?=i^deaco'n of the native church of the 
second band of Prayia.c: Tndiito^ S'aos^wdi? born around 1590. Reverend. John 
Elliot j>re"aclaed here lir^it in 1054*.* * , . 
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In 1671, when the second mission church was actually established, . sixty 
families lived in and aronnd Haftftanamlgit. (1-240) C 

Prior to 1728, the iNipmnc reservation at Hassanamisit was approxi- 
mately 7,500 acres. In that year, tiie land was di^dded and sold to ther 
Knglish for 62,500- Mrs- Brough provided the following information 
from Peerces' History of Grafton (p. : 

' Forty colonial and Iiadian proprietors were appointed by the Colonial govern-, 
ment. General Conrt of I>ecemt>er 13, 1726 iKef. House of Rep>?esentatives^ 
ZLecords 1726). Trfind was to be ifeserved for the Indian propriefots, for their 
heirs and assigns forever. 

The sum of fiJSOO pounds was held by trustees (proprietors) appointed by the 
State of Massachusetts in trust for the Indians (Ref* origin-purchase recorded 
in SufTolfe County Eegistry of Iteeds^ Lib 42, Folio 206, July 2, 1728) Proprie- 
tors records. Page 91) • \ \ ' ^ . 

Of f tt^^ sum^ received in gold and silver coin^ $1,330.89 was lost by substituting: 
depreciated piper currency in 1745. Between 1772 and 1796 one of the trustees 
•borrowed* the amount of $1327.39, This sum has never been replaced- In July 
1841« the balance plus additional moneys added by sale of other land was *iu- 
vested' in securities such that neither principal* nor interest was ever paid. 
(1-245-6) . 

As noted above, the HassalQtamisco Reservation^ is onlv 11-9 acreis. 
The sale benefit the tribe has received from Massachusetts, ISlrs- Brpughr 
states is that "our land (the reservation) is tax free" (1—244). Other- , 
wise, she explained, the^state has done little more than acknowledge 
their^ existence. The same ca^ be said of their relationship wjth the^ 
federal government. TVith the federal government, "^'there has been no 
relationship other than correspondence from time to time." (1—243)- 
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C. RHODE ISIIaKD 

' ^$As noted above, the Unit^ States Census gives the 1970 Rhode 
Island Indian population at 1,31^- Indian testimony suggests, however^ 
tt^tthis figure is understated at least by 100%, perhaps by consider- - 
aBW- more (1-217; 1-251). The largest tribal group in Rhode Island 
is Siarra^msett, who are indigenous to the State, As in other states, 
there are also other tribal members in significant numbers. The hearing 
panel received testimony from several Rljode Island Indians includ- ^ 
ing representatives of the Narragansett Tribal Council and the 'Rhode . 
Is^diidian Coujkcil. . - . 

TTie liarraganseU Tribe - . ( r' ^ • 

"The historical accounts of the Narragansett Indian Trib4^ ex- 
plained IJojd Wilcox, Grand Sachem of fiie Narragansetts, *^^fert at 
the very'beginning of the stage of European disco\^ery and migration 
to North America^ (1-201). The first European venturers,^en such 
as Sebastian Cabot and-Verrazano "foimd long established and thriv- 
" ing Indian settlements. They were also proficient agriculturalists'^ 
(1-202). Verrazano said, '^ey . . . excel us in size'' (1-202). At the 
time the Narragansetts had "from three to five thousand warriors,'? 
he said. 

Even before the landing of the Pil^rrims ^in 1620, Narragan- 
sett population began to wane because of European 'diseases passei on 
by coastal fisliermen and explorers. The Njyrragansetts stayed neutral 
in the Pequbt War of 1636, but in the passing years up to the 1670'Sj 
TVilcox explained, there was the '^evitable growth of hostilities, dis- . 
ease,, and intrigue" (1-203). Hius in 1675 the Narragansetts joined in 
Eling Phillip's War and were decisively beaten in the following year. 
It was in 1676 that the Narra^nsetts began to see their land base di-; 
Tnim'gh at an increasing rate. At the same time, respect for tribal ^gov- 
.Jgmment and institutions by the surrounding society also diminished. 

After the 1676 wiar, the only Jfarragansett land remaining was: , - 

The southwest territory of Bhode Island. 1676 to 1709 saw the settlers still 
pushing: into what Indian remained,, contrary to their own colonial law. In 1709 
the land outside of a certaii> boun"5ed tract was quit claimed to colonial govern- ^ 
ment, said bounded tract being 1:he Narragansett reservation. The quit claim- 
boundaries were the work of the colonial government in the act of protecting 
>the Narragansett Indians, and this same kind of protection was applied through^ 
out the 1700*8. So that by 1709> the original reservation had dwindled con- 
siderably. * 

The ruling of th^ U.S. Congress in 1790 directed at^preserving Indian hold- 
-ing seemed to have failed utterly in the case of the Narragansetts, and from 
1790 to 1880, almost ajP^the remaining tribal land was taken out of Indian hands 
by one means or another; and even here the Rhode'sJ»^and General Assembly- 
did not cease in their apparent pursuit and proclaimed; that now the major tribal 
lands were taken and that the tribe no longer existed, even though the trlbaL 
cbtmcil continued to meet and conduct tribal business. So it went on into the 
^1900*3 (l-20«5). ' ' 
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Tiio Xarragansetts now traJ^aUy own a total of-T acres. They iiaye 
recently filed suit in Federal Coudt for return of approximately 8^000. 
acres of l^m*?^ widdbi comprised tite central area of the old reservation, 
<yitfjgiT>g violations of the Tn^q^n^ri Trade and KTon-Interconrse Act of 
1790. 

In 19S4, lifce many other tribes thronghout the coxtntry, the l^'arra* 
gansetts reorga nize d their tribal government xmder state corporate 
charter. Chief Wilcox explained that the objects ^set for by the 
tribe • • . in 1934: were a direct restdt of over two- centuries of ex- 
posure to colonial-type thinking'' (1—205) . He then proceeded to read 
j&xan the tribe's charter: - V \ " 

We, tbe rezxmants of the Narragansett tribe of-Jndiaiifl of Soutiiem New 
Sn^Iaud, dweUto^ mostly irt the State of Eliodelslaiid^'^rrateful to tlie great spirits 
for civil f^Tw^ xeltgioxis liberties wbleb. be bas i>erznitted us to enjoy and looldns 
to >>^y^ for a. blessing upou our endeavors' to secure and ^transmit tbe same Hx:^ 
impaired to sncceedtns: g^eneration^r do ordain and establisb tbis constitutien ot^ 
bylaws. : * 

Objects, Section 1 and 2, to organize tbe Narra^ansett Indian tribe for tbe 
purpose of local- seLt-govemmen t ; ^ ' " ' , - 

Section 3, "to train Indians in religion, art, craft, bistory and langna^e/' 

Section 4» **to increase, to conserve, increase and develop Indian lands ; to pro- 
mote education ; to protect tbe civil rigbts of Narragansett Indiana, and tbeir des- 
cendents." (1-205-6). 

D. r/DN'G isxcAja>y >:i:w yoke: ♦ 

There are two reservations orL.Ix>ng Island. One belongs to the- 
Shinnecock Tribe; the other to the Poospatuck. This disciission cToes* 
not consider off-reservation TLK>iig Island Indians* The April Hearing 
and this report ventured away, from New England Indians to^deaV 
with the Sninnecocks and Poospatucks because they have much iti 
common with the tribes tx> the I^'orth, across ix>ng Island Sound- They 
too are Algbnbian^ members of the old IVIontauk confederacy- They too 
are active as fishermen and plajred ?u role in the Whaling trade. Unlike, 
the other N"ew York tribes which belong to the Iroquois Confederacy - 
they receive no federal Indian programs, neither directly, nor through 
the state; in this regard, they are particularly akin to the tribes of 
IN'ew England. ' ' ^ 

The. Poospatuck or TTnkachange Tribe reside on a "reservation ^ 
Suffolk County, Long Island/ The reservation was established alon^ 
the Forge River in 1650 bj[ a land grant from the K"ing of England 
which was arranged by their leader, Tangier Smith, after whom Tan- 
giers in Airica was named. Their church also dates back to the early 
1600's. They were visited by two Presidents : Madison and Jeffersonr 
An tTiig information was provided by^E[arold Treadwell, Trustee of the 
PdospaJnicks, at the Boston Hearings* j "n. ^ ^ 

During big testimony, ISilr. Tread^^ell gave particulal^.emphasis to 
the decrease in tribal land holdings during the period tribal activities 
have been overseer by KTew York State.' - . - 

Onr original acreage, the size' our origljial sjrant^ wa§ 375 acres. And at 
present It Ita's slirxmlc to a mere 52^ I>arinfi: tbe proce^ of the eliml nation of , this 
Indian aj^a, Indian territory, the great gxanddanghter of Tangier Smith then 
had to reestablish the total an4^ complete ownership 6t the piece tiiat we're- on 
by establishing another deed which was granted ns in 193T, so that the encroach- 
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sxent would be stopped. This supersedes all other deeds, as ,we Irave no treaties 
witb tlie United States of America none wliatsoever. (2—125—6) 

Kecently, tlie tribe received a $2^500 grant, frcxm tlie State of New 
Yort to survey tribal lands, both, tbe current tract of 52 acres and the 
original boimdaries, but considerable difficulties were encountered by 
tlie Surveyor. He explained : - 

As of today, tlie report from tlie surveyor's oflSce was ttial: lie did manage to 
survey the immediate reservation and lie was able to complete it. But on tbe 
otlier parcels lie ran into a of information about tliem enougli^ to complete 

tiie s urv ey^ 

I wiU say tliat, according to wliat I can imderstand, we liad an Indian, a Cliief 
Tobacas, wlio transacted a lot of our Zand away witliout notifying tlie ^ribe of 
tliis action. Besides tliis^ I <^>>iTiTr tliat a' lot of tbe land tbat was originally ours 
we bad lost tbrongb tbe fact tbat x>eople were allowed to come in and live on it 
witbout, you know, ownersbip, and tben would establisb a claim to it by a quit 
claim deed. 

^ Xow, you tbiTiTr bow In tbe world could tliis happen? It could happen very 
readily because of the fact that if tbe tribal records are not Icept jip to date, if 
a- piece of land is Just allowed to lay^ unused, someone is bound to piclc it up. . 
Someone is bound to find a way to gee possession. In our case there, we've lost 
qjqres upon acres upon acres of land this way* 

I wiU also say that it's very hard to understand, too, when you find that 
^Indian land is not taxable. How in the world "laid these people ever take over 
o^Sraership of land that cannot be taxed? And, yet, it has happened. The title 
guarantee companies that guaranteed these lands, these parcels, when they're 
sold, I don*t know how they got the right to guarantee them. (2— 154r-6) 

ilr. Treadwell gr^ve two examples of land which mysteriously fell 
from tribal control. The first example involves an islaiid just off the 
shore of the reservation : ■ 

" We had a piece of propeirty called "Paddasquash" (phonetic spelling>. It was 
*'r*addasquash Island"r This piece of land, we had all the given rights under the 
old deed to cut salt hay, as much as we wished from this island. As of today^ we 
can't even go upon that island because it*Sibeen taken over by a Kew York City 
gun club. An H they have signs posted all around it, **Private. Keep out". So even ^ 
though our original deed called for our access to this piece of property, we don't 
have it. We cannot even go upon it. (2-156) . . ^ 

Another example involves an Indian cemetery, which Mir. Treadwell 
explains has been deseqrated in archeologiekl digs : 

We have an Indian burial ground. It*s down around Constable's N'eck. 'This 
has been taken over by the '^Xational Seashore. My Indian i>eople are buried 
there. There have been reports that college students have been digging in that 
area. We probably wiU press this further. We would like to have that area 
fenced in. We would like to have those graven of those people separated to the 
extent that no one get access to it^ have access to it. And we want that area-^to^ 
be known as a burial ground, what it is. Xow, this is something that ever since 
the Xational Seashore took this place over, we were waiting for them to 
acknowledge the fact that they were going to do something with these graves 
other than just leave them open. (^2^156^7) ' 

. ]VIr. Treadwell described the Poosputucks as one of few truly self- 
goveming- tribes in the country. He noted over the last decade and a 
Half 5 tribal government has become more formalized : 

As we progressed along, we were' governed by a Chief and a Trustee. But as 
lat^ x>f? 1964, we iad no written laws. At the time we found that our government* 
could not be fully operated and it could not act in its capacity without some* 
documentary written laws, which we took the custom, our tribal custom, and 
our unwritten laws, and combined them into a glossary of regulations and laws 
that now govern our reservation!* 
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These laws proyide for a Clilef, tliree Tmstees, a Keeper of the Wampxam^nd 
a Keeper of the record; and also t±Lese members made np oxir cptmcil. These 
were the members that would make up our coimciL Now^ we have an Education 
Committee fo tate care of oxur educational needs- And we do have m this com- 
mittee people who are responsible for the welfare of the people- ^ 

We have had many problems on the reservation here to date becaxise of en«>U- 
ment. Thl3 was a subject that was discussed here Uttle while ago. We have a 
voting roll ; but we do not have a tribal enrollment list. *And this tribal enroll- 
ment list is very, very, very, necessary thing because over two-thirds of ou"t 
people live off ±he reservation and only a mere hundred Uve on- This means that 
at one-time we had trouble controlling the land because we had people who had 
blood rirfits that we could not deny coming back during the elections and voting. 
Here of late, we have changed this regulation so that the people who live with the 
problems on the reservation shall be the ones to determine who governs these 
I>eoide. (S-12G-7) ^ - - , 

Tlie tribe^s self -governing status lias been absent of ontside encum- 
bxances^ perliaps^ at the expense of outside assistance- The only federal 
dEunding the tribe has received is Federal Ee venue Snaring and a few 
manpower dollars ixuder CETA. 
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S. The S<ntt7vea8t 

A* VIKOTNTA 

From tlie inxd-16tli century, there is a record of state involvement 
TTi tlr^^ affairs of Vir:ginia JjctdiaTis* As early as 1658^ statutes were 
enacted \>y the Commonwealth that provided for the assignment of 
lands to Indians. A.cts passed the balance of the c^itury provided 
against alienation of these lands and insured protection of the Indian 
occupants against encroachm^t by white setilers* Throughout the" 
ei^teenth century, additional laws were passed dfurther regulaiang 
transfer of Trtrjift^Ti lands by tihe appointment of trustees to administer 
Indian affairs. Involvement of Virginia, Colony was not limited to 
legislative acts* According to testimony presented before the Xasfc 
Force on Terminated and I^'on-Federally Kecognized Tribes at Rich- 
mond, Virginia^ treaties were also negotiated with the Virmnia Indi- 
ans at this time. In "hi^ statement before the Commission at ilichmond^ 
Virginia, Chief Custalow noted that r 

Tlie Indian treaty they liave m^de is one of tbe oldest treaties in the nation 
which is the Treaty of 16TT* That was negotiated by the British ^vermnent and. 
the Indian government on the first part and the Indians on the second part. 

This treaty, at that tinae, was that presently (as yon may w^ lmow) there 
would be two. reservations. We ^^t^T^-fc- this is a legal treaty ; we ttiinlc this is the 
responsibility of the original states tl^t formed the United States Government, 
but we feel tbat we should have redress of that,* 

I>espite this early history of relations ^th the British colonial 
government J the relationship of the Virginiar tribes to both the federal 
and state ^vemments has done little to benefit them in the area of 
educational services* This is clearly illustrated by the testimony of one 
^tness at Hichiaond on educational services in ner community : 

I Icuow when l>ack in 1919, when we started school out, we had 27 children 
t\\i> first day they went to school, which, none of them liad ever been ip^^ school 
before- I gness soiie of them — well, myself, I was 14-years-olds, I had^^ sisrter 
who was two years older t^^"" I am ... Bnt, *there was one girl who was 'IS- 
years-old, and it vras the first day she ever started school. We just didn't have 

. any. It wasn't oxir'fatilt; they didn't have it. I don^ Imow who you can blame it 
on. Things worked in and out the county* The county would never get no news 
about the Indians, get away f it>m the county. They kei>t everytiiing in the county* 
-Ajid,^when anything came up t2iey were dissatisfied about, they would settle it, 
and we would hear no more, because we haven't got no pai>ers^ from the state or 
from the federal government or nothing about as at alL Everything would work 

- through the comity. And* when anything was to come up, say like one time was 
back In 1926, they were going to lilose our school down* I don't know why, but 
tbey Just figured,, well, somebody had that bright idea, ^ell, so they come to my 
daddy, and he w«it down and got a. petition. They tried to i)etijtion* The (the 
county) wrote on the petition, and they'd throw it away* Well, no evidence to do 
nothing. So, we just kept on going. We kept the school and everything. And, if 
things like that hajypened, thaf s Qie way they worked it.* 



« XJnpTabllflhed Hearing: before tbe Task ^'orce on Non-FederaUy Recognized and Terml- 
&ate<l Tribes, lield at Blchmond, Virginia. May, 1976. 
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W ^n'vf ijaota, ^^1, jjjjd- * tliey 

iiaT^tU^^*^ ^ , itv. ^d60r '^^ Meh school. Xon get to 

S^^^^^ ^-bo^ -^^t5*^ an Indian school. 




Ss^^^^chool t;?^ ^U^«^e ^-^li^vl^c oj^y^e came there was only the 

S bS* V^^^- ^ee^S^t^ IX ^hef jjth^de e<inStion, and that vras 

se^p^rt)*^f> ^® txad '^^IP^I? ^st,.?^ se^fi^hOJ ^pd ninth irrades in the counts 

^^aS^^^^^^^^jCie^^ enooxi^tai^^^^aents to go on to Oklahoma and, 
tor tb^^ — ^^ejats- ^ tH^ 



'Uxd itc^^^ f^^^t^ ^ A^*"^^ **^s<aiool-_then they asked for 

^t?c*» ^"^^ ^^^^ ^end*^-*^®^^ ^^^^^ea Xor it- We had to have 

^ la^^tT^'^ ^clP^ei^^^ ^1^^ *o 5Se to put them in the white 

^ool' tK^ ^ s®^^^ ^ ^ fefi"^^^ W of these tribes had 

IBec^S^^iioS^ S^^. "^^t school- Those ^ho did 

luemb^ y^M^ - ^® so ia schools outside 

any tii^^^* ' ^ P^^^*. ^Jji*=^ if those people received 

^^^^^ e^ti3^thaJJ !tiou..^ose people had to leave the 

a sS^/^^'^^^^W^^^^ ^1^, ^V? o^®?^ the fortunate ones among 

StSte ^ o?de< ^1 i J^as i^^af class after a higH school ^ 

tK^^^^r«s*=^^C?^Ple. ^€P« ^^^^^^^ f^P^^- -^'i. I graduated from high 

fojr ^^^^^S'^y ^ e^^Ushed for the Chickhominy 
b3Sv5%P^ "^tS L^ov^ ^^^^Ji^t^S sci^ool %p. I9i>8- I thlnlc. Chief, that this is 
f^^^ tK^^fi^+:^n,^t^^^*^^ ^ theiSttaponi reservation 

SSSSj^ attenQ^^ g?^ ^^nool^ff^se 1 Sow that one of your . 

^^^^ Ittac, '^e^^^;pf,ol wlti^^gli S^e Chl^ominy school for a couple 
^^^Se^^ e^^H ^<^^c=J^^ at^ctilt to go any further than a high 

52^ W'^^a^^^Oi-^t, ^ry^ggk. So. as a^clt, most of us that 

sSSi ^^Se ?^ ^irfig^ schol ednSSon even after 1956. 

^S^i^ i^'^ ^S^^^^ thae^ ^?^>a ^^d along ^th a nnmber of 

"^^iLi^SSS 02V^nt to^^!;Ctay left the^SS and went to Okla- 

S^-rS*,^^^ t^^O^/f^f^S^oh^^'^^ CouSle, and received two 

homfl ^ ^^<^ti(,^He C^VS^i^ S*^^ti 53^<= of US' went on to other 

S-^f'^t?^^^^^^^^ there '^e^^t^^^t P^oi*!*- 

^^^S i^i^^S Okl^^it^^ b^u^e of a Chickhominy 

5^v^ho xa^J^tted tiad been— wbo had attended Okla- 

^ow^.**^?^ S.^ a-^gSjese^^^ii, l,efore, and she got in contact with 

lio^J?S^ l^^^Y5^ne ^^^^^^^^^ S-e&rS^ve o« the Chief. She had met him. 
tbiSf 1^ Bf^- f ^ic^^^ rel^V^pXf— began teaching in Charles 

Se^^^V*^ th^ fen^<^ ^^^^^ S I was in ahont the first 

<^<^ii*x^^ cti^ ii?^,.^^r he a m^Vjust started school. It wa^through \ 

^dl^ lier^/'the *-*iickhominy stndents to go on ' 
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as a result- I believe the first year lie grot a couple of tiie Indian students out» 
ttiere were two Cliickliomlny students that went out there, and about the same 
time, they begran working with^fattaponi . ; . and encouraging^ these students 
to so out there and finish their education also and, as a resxilt, a number of tlie 
jBtudents from all of the tribes in the state found their way to Oklahoma.* 

IFrom the -testimony given at Hichmond^ it became clear that after 
Tiearly ZOO years^ the Jndian people of Viro^-inia find themselires in the 
state of^ le^l limbo as many other non-recognized tribes. They are 
deprived .of commimity services and of any governmental entity to 
be held accountable for providing snch services^ despite ijjLcreasingly 
pressing needs. 



The history oi Indiaii people "^from Korth Carolina^ follows a pat- 
tern similar to that delineated by testimony taken for AIPRC at 
Richmond^ Virginia, According to testimony presented to the Com- 
'mission at I^embroke, ^.C-, 

Prior to colonial Instory, diverse Indian tribes and ^xanps Uved all over tlie 
area presently called I^ortlr Carolina. JLrclieolo^ists bave discovered India n re- 
xziains in every coxmty. THey have also establislied that pottery and snbsistence 
a^culture were pert of Indian life at least l>y lOOO B-.C^ Tlie Town Creek 
Mound spealcs silently but eloquently for the period between the appearance of 
pottOTy and the sighting of and meeting with Indians along the Cape Fear by 
an Italian navigator In 1524. We do Imow that the Cherokee and Tuscarora 
were the largest tribes in the area xmtil the mid ITOO's, The first recorded 
Indian w^r in the state took place in 1675, The colonial record is full of Indian- 
White fighting excepting the exj)erience here in Robeson County where Scottish 
settlers encountered a peaceable but independent group of Indians, mixing White 
and Indian customs^ anticipating and encountering the ch allenges facing off-reser* 
vatTon, rural Indians today. ' ^ ^z^^ 

At the -forming of the United States, many^ Indians in North Carolina qualinea 
as free persons of color which entitled them to the rights of citizenship; but 
Illustrative of other problems facing Indians at this time, I refer you the Chapter 
VII of Volume 1 of the I>aws of North Carolina, ^t page 15, to a statute ctffering 
the preniiT](m of ^O.OO for a scalp or $15,00. for the body of a Cherokee and a 
sworn oath that the Cherokee had not been killed prior to June, 177T. 

The colonial government of NTox-th Carolina has established small reservations 
in the Mattamuskeet area in Bertie County^ but the state wanted the Indians 
out of the reservations by the beginning of the nineteenth century- A state statute 
of 1802 provides tJxat the lands given to the Toscarora by treaty of 1748 revert 
to state ownership in 1916. The state rewrote its constitution in 1835 to exclude 
any Indians who previously exercised citizenship as free persons of color. 5*ean- 
while^ federal recc^nition was defrtroying the Cherokee in t±ie state who were 
under the authority of ^e U.S/ War I>eitoxtmenf s Bureau. We know how the 
Removal Bill and the Trail of Tears decimated iiie Cherokee^ leaving a band 
of a thousan<J people in Western :^^o^th Carolina. Xot u n til 1868 were non- 
Cherokee Indians in the state restored the -right to vote, own land clearly and 
bear arms. The Carolina Cherokee were not eixtended state citizenship until 
1889- The stated during the period 186S-1S89, firmly established its tri-racial 
school system.^ ^ 

The idstory of those IndiaA people remained beliind is one of 

iie<rlect, disregai*d, and inconsistent policies by both federal and state 
eovexnments-. as the historv of the various tribes indicates: 

XiOng before the coming: of the white man — T am trying to ^ve yon a little 
back^rronnd- — there were many Indian tribes in the Halifax, Warren, and North 
:Hamptozx counties areas. These Indian tribes included the Cherolcee, Tnscaroras, 
Occaneeches, ^Saponies, and the Xnteloes* All these tribes inhabited alon^ the 
Tloanote^ Nottoway and Meherring Rivers. The Indian nam e for Roanoke River 
is *^ortoc River". -r^ , 

Axomid the late^lSOO's, there was an Indian village located near the Roanolce 
River. A mighty flood came on the village^ and covered it wiGi sand water. This 
was not known of too mttch of nntil excavation was started for the pmrpose of 
erecting a ^f^m. In "the early 105O's, the villas was nncovered. 

i7TiT>TTbHffft#>Nfl Hearlnff b^ore the Taslc Force on Indian Education held at Pembroke, 
N:.C. April. 1976. Vol. I, pp. S-9. 
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Around 1725t tlie Tuscaroras were on their fliglit bapfc nart±i, and liad readied 
the Itoanoke Eiver area in Halifax and Warren counties. In this area, there 
were tribes snch as Cherokee, Seminoles and Saponies* A war was forced upon 
these tribes by the settlers! The Xnscaroras were cornered in the bend of the 
river . - - Imown as "JHorse Shoe Bend'*. (Many were wounded.) Those who were 
able to travel continued on their flight to^fhe nortli. Those who were wounded- 
too badly to travel were left behind. A 

Th^en came the removal -days. Most Indmns were moved out west;, but some 
were permitted to remain in the area. l>ue to badly needed service, one particular 
person who was permitted to stay was Mourin^ Hass Richardson, who was 
referred to as Ni^^it £U.der. In later years, she was referred to as a mid-wife. 
There were also others who remained in the area* JFrom these people, the Indian 
population' began to grow again. 

As the population grew^ the TnHfgng expanded out into the HoUister area, be- 
cause of farming needs^ This area was given the name **Meadows", by the Indians 
that inhabited here* The name **Meadows^ Trt^nsf good grazing ground for the 
livestock. They oontintled to TnaVe progress in the area and had much power until 
1835, when restrictions ^were forced on the people in these areas of ^orth 
Carolina and possibly Virginia, took away the privileges of the people who were 
not of the Caucasian race. The Indians also had to come under f^^ 7 ^ rigid ruling. 
Thls^ they would not accept as a whole. Some moved to Ohio, some to Indiana, 
some to Mississippi and some to Alabama. Some remained in the TTq^?^^^^^ and 
Waxxen areas along- the IBoanol^e (Mortoc) Eiver, and the HoUister (Meadow) 
area« The jpopulation began to grow again among these people, who had been 
scattered very badly. In the late ISOO's, attempts were made to reband these peo- 
ple as a tribe. There was not much, progress made, due to their being scattered 
so badly In rural areas, and lad^ of Imowl^lge, education and ability. 

In the early 1950*s, realizing how badly they had scattered and that many of 
their relatives had moved away, they saw the great need to reband themselves. 
They came together and organized under the name of EALIWA IJTDIAN THrBE. 
This name was selected due to the locale, . - 

School began in th eir tribal building- The school was so designated as the 
"HAXcIWA IXDIAX TRIBE" in Halifax: and Warren CoTmties. Grades one 
through twelve were taught by some local Indian teachers and some teachers 
of the XiUmbee Tribe. From this endeavor, many of the graduates went to college. 
The colleges attended by fthese graduates were Bacone Indian College in Okla* 
homa ; Appalachian State Teachers College in Boone, ICortfr-Carolina ; East Caro- 
lina University in Greenville, Xorth Carolina ; and I^embroke State University in 
Pembroke, Xorth Carolina, ^^^^oKege founded for Indian students. 

(However) the Haliwa In^Jian School was closed around 1^66, which meant 
much regret for the Indians^* 'The school was closed due' to consolidation * and 
Integration* - ^ ^ 

Around the year I960; a JjilT was introduced to the Gteneral Assembly, of- 
ficially recognizing these IndlJlns as the Hallwa Indian Trfbe. The bill weiit in 
late, therefore, it was not suj^orted. About three years later, again attempts 
were made to get the bill IntrSSbced. The feelings of the General Assembly were 
that this matter should be studied more and brought back to the next session 
of the General Assembly, In l965,jChlef Richardson and an attorney for the tribe 
drew up a bill, and it was i ^tfo di^fe^ to the Ge neral Assembly, designating these 
Indians to be of the TT A T^TWJ^^^ rNT»IAy TRIBE, the largest tribe in Xorth 
Carolina. This bill. Xumber G-S. 71—70, pertaining to- the Hall wa Indian Tribe, 
was ratified April 13, 1S65. There was a court order in Superior Court in Halifax 
County in,, 1965, giving permission to correct all incorrect vital statistics and all 
other Incorrect matters pertaining to the Saliwas.** 

located about four miles from Bolton, N"orth Carolina;, the Wac- 
camaw Siouan are concentrated in Colnmbtis and adjoining: counties. 
Ijike many of tlie other nonrecojrnized Indian commimities^ educa- 
tional services in their communities are -of relatively recent 'origin : 

The first real attempt to instltnte a system of education in the Indian settle- 
'mf*nt was made by tribal means in 1891. A school committee was formed in a 
one-room sixteen by twenty-foot building:, constmcted to ser^ve as' a 5?chool houses 



33 Tbid, pp. 61-69. 
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Ttese txilwa p«opl<> IrailBhed ^terial and tobor £or a»,<=<S?^^S 
•JS?SSSSl,S»*°.S5^t.'S"=5£r'a^o^5d more Ire^uentl, cl»ed . 

Program had ttieir school Usted as eolor'^ resistance to attempts on the 

and he was gIvCT. an <'l^,5™i^,''f„'^SSci>aQfr The Bladen County Board of 
^:^Ai^'^^^o^^^Tt^i^f^^T7o^^ty woxdd construct the • 

for on^year ^eu movedto N-ew^Bo^^tgt^g^:g^ ^ 

ILike so many other Indian communities east of the Mississippi 
-River th^ ShaVie people requested educational services for their com- 
m^SVprio? tS^he^lo:^^^ of the United States-but ^ere to receive 
them onlv in recent years r (pp. 158-161) 

ThA Coiiarie T>eoT)Ie of Sampson submitted plans to the General ^ssembly^way 
^IJ^VwS^^^ 1 fSrIie establishment of the first edncational instatution 
?o?1he S^^/ fp th^^'t^?! K over and tabled for ffiil^hearin^ on 

^^Go^SiS-' had favored' education for the Indians of t^f^ ^J^^^^^ 

sli^T^Lr^fo^t^ 

director and manager for the school. 
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But the scbool was never erected. Soon the Revolutionary War t>egan and we 
had quite a jfew soldiers fij;htin^ for jthe cax»s,e of freedom and the independence 
of America, from Sampson C3ounty and adjoining counties. 
: Ana after the -war. Eastern tribes tried -to , hold themselves together but they 
became scattered in the CQmnxunities and JLn several Eastern counties they were . 
neglected, forel6m*and even persecuted for several years and still are perjsecuted 
In certain regions, " * - 

, In 1910, the peoi>le of Sampson County petitioned the State for ar^share of*tlie 
botinty. They had^ been burdened with sharl^ in our government and we asked 
,for recognition and aid in the education of our children as the State saw fit to 
send to them. * ' ^ . 

OThe census showed that there were two. hundred and thirteen Indians in Samp-* 
son County and thdt they were of legal sc&ool age. for whom there was no -sepa- 
rate-School provision, over one hundred Indian children and these children were 
not pe matted to attend white schools and had no desire to do so. There were other 
sections of the state where they were required to attend colored schools, 
^ So they established schools of their own in ^ampson ^:ounty and one in Harnett 
County at their own expense, and still seeing aid from the state and local 
government. 

From the closing of the reservation to the year 1S35, they exercised elective 
franchise equally with the white men, performed military duty, encouraged 
schools, built <!hurches in cbmf ortable circumstances, but by an ordinance in tlie 
local state constitution in 183o, elective franchise was denied to all free persons of 
<^lor — that is Indian and Xegro — and after they were barred from voting. In the 
year 1S68, we had a new constitution adopted. After the new constitution' was 
adopted, the Indians were ^owed the benefit of the public schools but having 
been classed for a long time as free persons of color, some of the people were re- 
quiired or compelled to patronize schools provided for the Xegro Race* 

Due to a bitter prejudice against Negrpes, the greater part preferred that their > 
children grow up in ignorance rather than being forced to associate with a race 
which they held in utter cojatempt. 

^^>arate schools were then provided for them by legislation in Xorth Carolina, 
which actually recognized them as Croatan Indian^Jn the State Book of the Vorth 
Carolina Session, Section 416S-9-70-71 of School ILaw of Xorth CaroHna as pro-- 
vlded m 1905, xmder Chapter entitled "Croatan Indian*^ which stated that the In- * 
dians were and should be entitled to attend such public school set up for Indians 
in the counties in which they resided and it was authorities responsibilitv to erect, 
. keep and apportion the school funds on an equal basis, but the number o^ children 
in the county belonging to such Indian races shall be set apart and kept separate 
from the other races. ^ 

^Thus, Chapter 632 of the Public School Ijaws established separate schools for 
the Croatan ^Indians of Sampson County so in 1913 the Indians In Sampson 
County were provided a separate school from the other races and were given their 
proportionate school fund. 

The Indian built, chiefly at their own expense, a suitable and accomodated 
school house in Herring Township in Sampson County, in the center of the 
Indian conamunity and provided teachers of their own race. 

" We had separate churcfies ^nd, pastors from other races would hold religious 
services for these Indians. . * - 

Indians- in Sampson County from the year 1913 until 1942 maintained their ' 
own separate schools, which were three schools, at.^eir own expense, for the 
childri^n of Sampson County. 

in the^ear of 1942, East Carolina Indian Schools were founded and ac- 
commodated all Indian students>^of Samps;on County and the higrh school stu- 
.^epfts from six other counties in Eastern ^orth Carolina. The counties included " 
Harnett, Qolumbus, BToke, Bladen and Cumberland some^^om Scotland County,' 
^jDC^Jhe fundingr^several of these counties have esta^oSshed their own hi^h 

Thus, Coharie people have waited until the past two decades to" 
"achieve schools to serve their communities- Ironically^ much of this has 
been threatened by ejfforts to integrate Js'orth Carolina schools in the 
late 1960's. ^ ' 

» J7ri*r, pp. 157-160. 
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The Z/wmb eeB ^ " ^ ' . 

The pattern of developing educational services has been the same in 
Xiumbee commnnities as in those of other Indian communities in Uie 
state- As the testimony of Mr, Kenneth Maynor indicates, process for 
Xiumbee people has necessitated continuously overcoming^amers 
]^la<2^. in the cqmmunitry'S way f ^ ^ 

A. brief Igoli: at the rec«it Mstory of tbe State-Federal-Lnmbee r^ations is of 
value at tldspoint. ' ' ^ ^ 

In 1835* llie Lmnbees were disenfranchised by the State and barred from 
attending the white schools. Fifty years later, in 1885, the State ILegislatiire rec* 
ognized the TTiHi^Ti<» formally and named them the Croatans, At the same time, 
the state authorized a separate Tndifm school system for Kobeson^ County, ^ 

(Around the turn of the century, the State Legislature again was concerned with 
the Indiansp but only to the extent of trying; to decide what th^ should be 
caHed : Firsts the government renamed them the •^Indians of Robeson County ; 
then^ in a couple- of years, the "Cherokee Indians of Robeson g<>xmty". 

It was not until 1914 that the federal government exhibited;:even that much 
cODcem over the Lumbees, That year, Congrress ordered an investigation of the 
Robeson County situation l>y, O. M. McPherson. He concluded/that the Lumbees 
were '^an amalgamation of the Hatteras ^Indians with Governor White's I'Ost 
Colony." There the matter rested as far as Congress was concerned until 
That year. Congress debated on whether tiie Lumbees should be officially caUed 
the '*Cheraws''^or the. Siouans,** They nejCfer decided. FinaUy, in 1953, the North 
Carolina Legislattire oflSciaUy destgn^ted the Robeson County Indians as Limibees. 
In aS56, the Federal Congress did the same- ^ ; ^ 

Historically, the Lumbees have always been a self-sjipporting people — ttTltn g 
the soil, *nil<Ung community churches, schools, centers,' paying taxes, providing 
for the widow, orphans, elderly, and poor. In the past decade, however the^Ltmi- 
bees, hare been forced from their relative Isolation and seclusion probably be- 
cause of the growing multi-complexity in a more domixiant society and the fierce 
determinatnhi of the Lumbees to-preserve Jiieir ethnic heritage and sense of iden- 
tity. But there are many barriers to overcome such as lack of educational and eco- 
nomic opportunities, a liistory of poverty and deprivation, lacfc of viable voice 
-and role in lo<^ state and federal government, and many other such cQncems In- 
cluding sometimes, our own disunity." 



X* jrwJr, pp. 22T-22a 
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C. LOUISIANA 

'Colonial powers bent on exploring the New 'World did not limit 
th«nselves to Hie Atlantic <feoa8tal aireas. By/the end of the seventeenth 
cwltuiy, French e35)lorers Ixad tKfveled th© length of the Ma^ssippi 
Biver startizig j&om its head.wat^Es^^Sarlj Words of the Jesmt^ and 
tb^ Sftrmnary of the Foreign Missmm from flii&^period refer to efforts 
ofrtieir fio&siionaries who Eved among t^Tmiicas'and Homnas with 
CfiehopeoiCJhristianizingthemi ^ 

-Shortly after the LoiiiaaiLa Jand cession, the United States became 
actively concerned -witiii the Indians of Louisiana. The writings -of 
Revwend Jedediah Morse indicate they were among the tribes he "was 
to gather information on for the jstudy he w^as commissioned by Secre- 
tary :o{ War Calhoaa to perform. I>iiring fhe same time period - (.1822) , 
Bi^op Louis William DuBourg reportedly received an $800 suhssidy 
fnnn Secretary of War *GaHioma to carry out his ^ork, whidh inchided 
the establishment of boardjug schools for Indian children. ^ 

Xrike so many of the otheor tribes^ the fhistory of the Louisiazia tribes 
is fra^^mented and litde researched. Secords at the National Ardiives 
contain correspondence from the present century ^between the Houmas 
and theJB«re5ru of Indian Affairs requesting assistance from thefed-^ 
eral go^^roment and educational services/^ the requests were 

^taken under consideration'' by such dignitaries within the federal 
agencies as J<ihit ColKcr,isernces appea^ never to Tiave been provided. 
Some educational services were provided for flie Coushattas and 
Choctaws. Grenerally, however, the experience of Louisiana Indians, 
as they recollect it, has been one of dei)rivation and discrimination, 
Tliis is illustrated by testimony provided to the Tsiski -Force on 
Non-Federally Eecognized Tribes during their hearings in Louisiana: 

"We all had a big share of xirejudice np mtil the Civil. Rights. BUI was slgne^. 
I can remember going to school at Methodist Missionary, which is on' this location 
here — ^we had no public schools. In fact, the teacher that tanght iijs still Uvlng 
today, she^s about .... flose to ninety I guess, probably tanght my mommy and 
daddy. As far as prejudice In schools, yon have differences with the school board 
'official ; a lot of places, when we were kids, didn't let yon In — ^we'd $how np, yon 
know, whites were there and' they'd pnt ns ont because we w^ej Indians — we 
couldn't have had any kind of social function. Prejudice' was so bad, we even 
had segregated seating in our Church, we belonged to the Catholic churches. And 
WQ. had ushers that w6nld separate the whites from the Indians, yjou know. In- 
dians sat on one side and the whites on another side. We had a threatre one. time, 
the white and the blacks— before the Civil Rights Bill was signed — ^used to sit 
together, all the Indians sat "in the balcony where we could not mix with the 
whites. It's not comfortable to go back and open up old wonnds, [but to get a 
clear picture of what the Houmas have been through, I guess it would be neces- 
sary for you to know just ^actly what thdr place is." 

Unable* to attend the whife schools and lacking]: the resources to 
establish schools of their, own, these Indians were dependent^upon 

» TTnT)nbllPh«Kl He«rtmr before the Task Po w on Non-PederaHy R^gnizid and Termi- 
nated Tribes held at Bnlac Louisiana, April. 1976. p. 8. | 
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private or religious groups that served their communities to provide 
schooling* The testimony mven before Task Force qfttlO in ILiouisiana 
indicated that Hoimia cnildren were not able to attend^public schools 
prior to = 

Sow lon£: ago was It that Houma diildren were able to attend public 
scbools? - • • tlmt was recently, about 1954^ Before tbat we bad an Indimi school ; 
it was a Darish school that was «et up iust strictly JCor Indians, and it used 
to be ri^ht across the street from here- It was Methodist missionaries that, - . 
set up- this center here,iit's the I>nlac Community Center,, it or i ginally was the 
I>nlac Indian Mission, • later when the parish opened, up an Indian school— 
which was ri^t across the street from here — the Methodist continued small 
educational programs for some of the kids that didn't want to attend schobU 
until they eventually phased out their schooL It (the Methodist Mission) 
faded out about 1954." 

The state of Louisiana in responding to a qnestioiinaire prepared 
by tiie Task Force on Indian Education represented tljat it attempts 
to provide special programs for Indian children to the same extent 
that it seeks to meet the special educational needs'^of all of its school 
children. In view of this statement, it is an interesting, aside to note 
thatthe first year Title IV, the Indian Education Act, Tvas funded the 
states of liomsaana refused to apply for Part A program 'monies. 
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o The jSauthwest - . 

3L(ike the Turtle Moimtain Chippewa and the Cree , Tribe of the 
Oreat Plains area^ the Xaqni originally existed outside the territorial 
borders of the XJnited States. Forced to flee their own country, the 
Yaoui sought T^fuge in the XJnited States,, where they have remained 
to tne present day. However, they are less fortunate than the Turtle 
Motmtain Chipi>ewa and the Cree, who .presently receive^ federal 
services. For^hey are told that because of their Mexicaii origins, they 
cannot receive special services for Indians, as their testimony before 
the Task Force on" ^STon-Federally Recognised Indians clearly 
illustrates: 

As soon as, wlioeVer is taking tlie application, whoever is reviewing the 
appUcation, finds out that we*re Yaqui, **I'ni very sorry f eUows/ I'd. like to help 
you, but you are ITaquis and this department cannot' help you. Try some other 
department" So, tt^s has been ^oin^ on for many years. We have, been Very^ 
veiiy quiet about it-jBut, it has come to the point where we must request the 
recognition from the federal government * * - for Indianness is very much with 
the Yaqul. We are Xaqui, we are Indian, we have our own lan^age^ we have;, 
our own culture* At some meetings^ unfortunately^ I have' been told that because 
of our sur-name we cannot be recognized as Indians* Our sur-names are SpiELnlsh^ 
Around the year of^533 when the Spaniards — when the so-called confjuest came 
to the Indian country . . . I*m talking also before the treaties of fee United 
States and Mexico — those years that this was Indian country, all the way -from 
Meadco City to Alaska* rm talking about a country where the Indians use to roanu 
following the various seasons, game seasons, foot bearing seasons, in a peaceful 
manner ; I*m talking about those times that there was no boundary between this 
country and any of their three coxmtries that we*re talking about — Canada^ 
United States, and Mexico. And, at that time — unfortunately— or whether if J^m 
fortunate or not, the hunters were of Spanish descent ; and» therefore, as inirfost 
oases, the Indians took in the Spanish sur-names. 

Another thin^ that we have been .told personally in several meetings is that the 
Indian would like to help you and there are some i>eople-in Washington that could 
help you, but you are Catholics, . 

Those are only a few reasons that for which we are seeking federal recognition. 
We want to belong to the Indian world in the United tSates, as I think we have 
the right to belong to it- We are talking: about the American-bom Yaqui, the 
Xauqi that was bom in the United States. We are not involving those Taquis that 
were bora in Mexico. Truthfully, there are several, quite a number of Xaqui 
people that were bom in Mexico and came into the United States as refugees in 
the early lIXWs. -Those people are in their 80*s or late SO^s. I'm quite sure that they 
will not be among us for too many more years* They are legal citizens of the 
United States, and they are our parents or grandparents. I hope that we will 
never be asked to ask these people to move out of here because we may be recog- 
nized as Indians^ They are our parents and we do not» we could not, shove some- 
body aside because after all we are Indians, we are Taquis, we , * - honor our par- 
ents very much, and our elders very, very much so. 

On my last trip fo Washington -two weeks ago 'vrtth the Commissioner at the 
Office of the Commission of Indian Affairs with Mr. Ron Es<iuerra, Mr. Woo<ly 
Snead, Mr, Anderson, Mr. Butler, J was informed that the YaqUls would have 
Trery^very little chances of becoming rjecognized because of the fact that the Yaqui 
country is -in Maccico- I have "hoped* to convince them that .ttiis is not^ concerning^ 
the recognition does not concern the people that are living i^aiexico/It only con-' 
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cerns tbe people that were born jand raised In the United States. People, that since 
World War I, gave some service In the various armies to the ^United States. 

' As the Yaqui perceive it, they have little chance of l>ecoming fed- 
erally recagmzed so long as Uiey lack to "proper documentation" for 
their history in the territorial United States is of relatively recent 
■ origin: . . " 

The Yaquis are not historians, we do not even, we're not even — ^how do you call 
lt=^vv-e're not even a rigman's stones or anything. Our history comes to us Irani 
word of niouth through the generations.,And, fortunately, it's not been totaUy lost. 
We want to b^ong. How can a person prove to the United States, how can we 
make them understand that we are Indians? That We are Yaqiii Indians, that we 
have our own language and our own culture. Little things like this do not have 
any strength, I suppose, within the United States Government. - 

I>uring Cortez's time in 150O A-I)., the YaQuis numbered 3,500. Jn 1533 A.I>. and 
1610 the Xaquls were forced to defend some oil land continuously against the 
entering enterprises and Spajiiards. This defense, although successful, also re- 
duced their rtumbers. In 1617, a peace treaty was negotiated between the Spanish 
and the Yaquis, and the Yaquis accepted the Christian religion of the Spanish 
Jesuits. 'Peace existed nntil sUver was discovered in Senora and Iriction 
was created between Spanish administration officials, church officials, and tbe 
Yaquis. In 1733, the Yaquis revolted and the Spanish were driven out.. After the 
•revolt, the Yaquis began to migrate out of the consolidated, settlement in Senora 
and spread out over^most of Senora. In tbe period to 1825, the Yaqui nation pew, 
and they emerged as the largest and most culturally dominant tribe of tbe lo^er 
Xwest Mexico In 1S25, the Spanish again tried to partition Yaqiii land ; and tney 
were 'resisted. Eventnally, the Yaquis joined with the Mexicans in revolting 
against the Spanish. It wasjiot too"^ long^bef ore the Mexican administration began 
^ l:o infringe upon the Yaqui land. During the restJ>f the 19th century, there was an 
intimate warfare bet^tjieen Yaquis and Mexicans. Under Dias, the Mexicans 
started a gnn campaign to exterminate the Yaquis, Captured Yaquis were sent to 
Yucatan U> work as slaves for the Mesican government ;. and under this pre^ure, 
the Yaquis fled back into the United States and Arizona to escape the Dias regime. 
In 1910, the Yaquis only numbered 10,000 and only a few . . . very few were iert 
in Senora. There were four settlements of the Yaquis bom in Arizona. Pascua and 
North Central Tucson, <5uadalupe and- near Mesa, Marana and :North of-Tucson 
and a location south of Tucson. By 1924, the Yaquis had completely adopt^ to the 
life stvle of the United States. The Yaquis first became permanent residents in 
Arizona in 18S2. And their numbers have steadily increased since that time. 

AL^o, I think it should be noted there is a letter to Senator Jaclsson from 
^e Assistant Secretary of Interior, Carver back in 1964. And, , in regard to the 
bill that provided the 200 acres to the Yaquis here. There is reference on page 
three of that letter to the Rocky Boy Indians. Chippewa and Crees -(vho had 
recently entered the United States as refugee Canadian Indians and were given 
land, public lands, and a reservation— Kjf which, of course, canae about into 
recognition. So, not only are the Metlakatla Indians mentioned in the letter that 
I A^-rote to Senator Fanning and also the Qoquapaws as precedent, but also tne 
Cree and Rocky Boy group that were all Indians migrated from either Canada or 
Mexico and were recognized even though there was no clear indication of 
aboriginal occupancy in the state. So, I don't think that that is a probleni m any 
way. It seems to me that recognition is a largely poUtical and economic issue as 
I'm sure you know better than I do. ^ * ^»*<,,-^ 

It shouldn't be the accident of history that determines eligibility -for certain 
fedei-al benefits.^ 

1^ Unpubllsbed BTearliDC before the Tasfc Force on ^fon-FederaUy Eecoffnlzed and Terml- 
natwl Tribes held at Tucson, Arizona, May, 1976, pp. S-9. . 
3»Ihid. pp. 26-31. 
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C. COXTEaiPORART" rKOBLEilS AXI> TJl^'irET NEEDS 

Ozie comiTLOii thread that emerges throughout the history and testi- 
mony of the non-federally recognized tribes is that past and present 
policies have placed them in an ambiguous legal status for which there 
& lit^e rational explanation other than administrative convenience. 
When they seek assistance from the states, thev are turned away 
because they are Indians, "federal wards". When they apply to federal 
c^encies for fraiding they^ are turned away because they are not 
"Sidians" as the bureaucracies define the term. ^ 

-As a result,*bne can infer from the testimony given before AIPEC 
t^t the obligation not bein^ met by either level of government is creat- 
ing two problems: lack of funding and conflict between federallv 
recognized, and nbn- federally recognized tribes. The degree to whioli 
this hampers the education and development of the non-federaUy 
recognized tribes is emphasized by Bill Wilcox, Rhode Island Indian 
Council, who testified before the American Indian Policy Review 
CJommission that : 

By not beinff federal recoj^nized we lose most of the federal iprograms. We only 
liave one-tentU of the federal proerams. and tben vre cannot go to these oUier 
a^rendes and perisist to get into tHese. Because they had a hnndred, they Jiad 
fifty years head start on us. We can see that we tad an educatioii harrier. 

Whatever the reasons behind the conflict, the end results are ulti- 
mately negative and non-productive. The non-federally recognized 
tribes perceive themselves to be enmeshed by a system that serves only 
to impede the progress of tlieir tribes and communities : 

$325,000 Tvas allocated for Indian tribes and organizations from Ixjnisiana to 
the State of Maine, and I believe that if we were recognised Indians or recog- 
nized by the Federal government, that this level of funding wonld be much liigher 
and that we could get some of the services that wonld be provided by tbis program- 

— Rtjsseix Peteks, Waxnpanoag Mash pee. 

Federal Eegion 1 Is definitely being discriminated against by the federal 

agencies. If you look at the amounts of money being allocated to this region per 

capita in respect to other areas, it's much, much, much lower than what is going 

out West and even in the South. , 

— ^Wrcr. Basqtje, 

Their sense of helplessness is reinforced by their knowledge that 
agencies rely on the 1970 census to allocate money for their respective 
programs. Since the census compilation is inaccurate, especially in 
areas where the onlv choice for Indians to check is "Other", the Indian • 
population is often not reflected in the census enumeration. This-proved 
to be particularly prevalent in So\ithem and Southeastern United 
States where, as o'ne of tfie witnesseg'summed it up," 

Indians of Eastern N'ortli Carolina baVe been victims of classification since 
1754 ; there were no Indians listed, in f act^ tliey were listed as free, non-wtdte, a 



» Unpublished Heariuff, Boston* I, p. 251*^^. 

= Unpubllslied Hearing, Pembroke. N.C.» I, 261- 
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crew- • . ' — Mrs. Woods. 

More importaiit, these tribes are denied tlie qiiality and quantity of 
©ducation^6erv'ic4 reqxiired if they are to give direction to their o^^n 
li^ce. At the elementary and secondary level, their children arj not 
r^^g an ad^uate education. Discrinmiation a"d prejudice on the 
of the administrators, teachei-s, and students is often <iirectod 
toward the Indian children. It is not exceptional for these conimuiu- 
t?^ to find themselves caught in a conflict that involves other racial 

^bvioSly, wi^t is desired by the tribes and commimities for their 
chUdren's edtication contrasts sharply .with ^vhat is made available, 
^r^^a per^ived need for bilingual/bicultural education ^^^^ P^^^* 
ticnl^ emphasis on the local tribe's history- and traditions^Becau^^^^ 
these Indi£i children are treated "the same as any other school child, - 
^S^co^^es are rarely encouraged or pro vided There is a drop-out rate 
that rano-es as hi«-h as 75 percent in many of- these communities. How- 
ever,^tfe absSice SschSol^ coordination to educate the parents 

L the importance of their chUdren^s schooling; m the absences of 
efforts by the school to enforce truancy regulations against Indian 
. ISidentsf and in the absence of adequate ^preparation to enable the 
SSlSrStudente to perform in school, these negative statistics p^^^^^^^ 

Each of "these problems point to a need to expand the skUls and 
re^Tirces of the 1<^ community so that it is better equipped to cope 
^vith its socio-economic problems. Programmatically, th^s would neces- 
sitate making the f ollo™g changes in the present level of services pro- 
vided f oraion-f ederally recognized tribes : 

—Increases in available funds for post-secondary and adult education. 

(Many of the adults have limited reading ability and vocational 
■ skills. This limits their capacity to earn an adequate mcome either 
within or outside the Indian commumty.) ^ , .-^^ 

—Increased dissemination of fundmg mformation to such tribes and 
communities. (Testimony indicated^ that local school admimstration 
" 'and local conimunity politfcs inhibit the role these communities 
are allowed to plav m federally ^funded programs.^ Often the 
amoimt of money allocated for Indian education by ^the state or 
Federal government is not disclosed, as illustrated by the testimonv 




matters i^liilu ckl^jll/ >vj.i.jj. ^Aa^ opBrdtion — - - - *^c?-^ * 

also prevailed in ^STorth Carolina where the Waccamaw Siouan- 
' representative testified that, . 

do liave I»art A operating in onr school at the present time but we 
ieS^Lavl^^ ^ht he more Effective if it were operated from the com- 
SSii^ instead of from the school, for the simple reason a lot of people, 
SSSS^h^JThld p^blems with 'their local ILEA saying, "Well, you cannot 
it'^Sout us^and we can't get it ^-ithout "^-^^^ SL^^t^S 
the attitude, "Tou do like we want it done, or we wpn t get the runas, 
^^oSm: have the program," and knov\Hng that education is a problem and 
wt nSd aU tte Slip w?^can get, you know .this has a tendency to make the 
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Indian parent c^o tiloug sometimes wit^ wliat t±io Board of Ekiucatlon prefers 
rather than what they feel would be the most effective way.*" 

— Clarification of definition of Indian for funding eligibility to in- 
sure that all Indian people have equal ac<iess to federal programs 
and services: 

What is most ironic is that the terms coined by the Federal govern- 
ment to characterize these tribes and conimunitios gives a syllogistic 
twist to. what they are seeking. From the bureaucratic i^ei^spective in 
order to be Indian, one must ho recognized- In order to be recognized, 
one 'must be under the tutelage of the Bureau of Indian Atlairs. In 
many instances, this perception lias little i-elevance to the objectives 
of the non-federally recognized comminiities. They do irot seek to have 
the government coK firm what they ajj-cady know: that they are In- 
dian and that their land claims often precede the emergence of a 
federal form of governments Rather, what concerns them is that sheer 
numbers or geographic location has served as the basis for defining 
their right to federal services. This was clearly stated by the Chief 
of the Xarragansett tribe r 

On federal reoopnition, rij::ht otT the way the law is written I think it's a device 
to decide what Indians are ftoin^' to receive services and what Indians aren't. 
I^ut from down inside the heart, the whole world, as far as I'm concerned, 
consists of Indians and non-Indians. Amybody that isn't an Indian is a non- 
Indian. That's as much as 1*11 even recofrnize federal reco^^nition. 

It is my opinion that the federal grovemment has a trust ohli^ration" to all 
Tndians, and this means that the jrovernment must approve all transaction, 
including- Indian political and cultural.^ 

At this time, we charj^e that the U.S. j;:overnment has behaved in a discrimina- 
tory fashion in denying us our status as Indians ; failed to protect our lands or 
provide us with services. , . 

The U.S. federal iK>licy has been both limiting: and inconsistent* Our status 
is ;rr^iinded in abori^rinnl claims and tribal soyerei^ty dating back before 
European settlement in this land.^ 

Xor do they perceive beinfr placed nnder the administration of BTA 
as the cure-all to their problems. More accurately, they are concerned 
with the realization that they too are. Indian people and yet they are 
presently ex:cluded from adequate fimding* because of criteria and 
definitions of Indianness that i^rnore the realities of their existencer 
Nowhere is this conflict of community and federal administrative per- 
ceptions made clearer than in the testimonv of East Coast Indians be- 
fore AIPKC: 

I never called it federal recofmition, I always used the word beinp: educated to 
th^^ extent that you can use the system for our best interests. That was the 
-way I always put it. I never said I ever wanted to become federally recojemized. 
I just want to know how to use the system so that we can receive benefits as 
weU as other people ; that's, aU I want.^ 

- T have heard some talk by iv>me of th^ speakers before me in rejrard to reco^r- 
nition by the BIA. Personally, that idea scares me to death. I think we Jiave all 
had to read enough about the BIA, and I personally don't see any hox>e"for that 
a^3:ency whatsoever except for a lot of notices which constantly say the Bureau 
1*5 jroinp: to l>e restructured one of these days, but I doubt if it will be in my 
Ufeti-me.^ 



— '''nr>abllshed Hearing", Boston, Massachusetts, I, 224. 

^ T'npubilsh^Hl^^Hnc:* I^Tcl^Tnr»n<7. Vlrxzinln. 

^ Unpublished Hearings Boston, Massactiasetts, X, p. 118. 
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Like most of tho problems that confront Indian people, those of 
nou-federally recognized, tribes and comnnmities require immediate 
resolution. For they are generally communities in which «. substantial 
portion of the population is in its youth. (Analysis of available census 
data bv the Task Force on Non-Federally Recognized and Terminated 
Trifees indicated a median a^ ranging from i>3 to 28 years of age.) 
Thus, remediation of their education needs will have a direct bearing 
on the quality of existence they will enjoy in the remaining years of 
their lives. 



A. Kefokt oh- a SimvET- Conducted on Set^ected Beservations 

CONCERNTNa PRTWAKY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION* 

As the data collected for this report illnstrates, each reservation or 
tribe has divergent expectations and definitions of what Indjaa educa- 
tion ou^t to be. Consequently, there is no way to generalize across 
tribes, on any of the individual variables tested. , ^ . 

The most important finding of this research is each tribe wants tne 
opportunity to design, implement, and control the education process 
of Its children. This generalization is supported throughout the col- 
lected data. The purpose of this report is to document this findin g and 
make inferences about the unresearched tribes. It is also appropnato 
to express some general impressions from the experience of me 

Investigators. < ^ j. ,t * ■ „ 

The i^search sought to obtain data on the following questions : -AJ© 
you satisfied with the education you received and are you satisfied, 
with the education your children are receiving? , - ■ .-^^ 

The answers received are indictments of our academic institutions. 
From a research standpoint, the^ academicians and -bureaucrats have 
failed in TT^diart education- From the qualitative, less scientahc but 
more meaningful standpoint, the failure of the systgm to produce an 
acceptable result expresses itself in other ways. 

The Investigators were struck by the intense concern with the wnoie 
problem of education expressed by the Indian Interviewees. It is also 
Muportant to note the process of learning is not only of deep, concern, 
but has historical and cultural antecedents sur^xmding that^xprocess 
that are worthy of extensive comment. ^ .u>^. ^ ^.-t. 

It became apparent through the data_ceJJ&ction pro<^ ^at tfiue 
word "education" was definedm a variety of wav^s. Probably^ the_m(^ 
common use of the word was graduation or certification^througii tne 
eighth grade, high school, or a baccalaureate system. As well, tne 
tSm "^ucatioh"'was defined ia a manner best described as a proc^ 
for survi-flcaL Many of the older interviewees related education to tne 
passing on of^information from elders te^ children. j 
One must consider these culturally unique groups developed and 
marotained an extrSmely pragmatic tribal education sy^em that ac- 
-counted to,, and ayas wholly responsible for, the contmued survival oa: 
(that tribe. Thus, education to the Indian is not just a meal ticket, a 
inethod for reaching lofty status positions, a means for the elite to in- 
form themselves of the leisurely esoteric arts and crafts, or a way oi 
preparing one's self for escaping ids home environment. f 

♦Vote-— The material in this report was oJ>fc£!ned by. on-site l»tfrviffW3 con- 
^nrte^^de^tlSmrectlon of r>r. Art 1^^^D^6^ 

CHeyenne Consnltinff Corpomtion, -^^^ P^^^^^^J^^S^J^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 
tesued.by tl»e3anericaii Indian Policy ^^^^f^^^^'^^^?^^^ .^^^^ 
.was condncted on the ^following reservations : <5ilnanlt, "VTa^^ngton. Lxunmi, 
Washington ; Northern Cheyenne. Montana : Pine Ridge, Sonth r>al£Ota. 

Er|c Y^^^ "^^^ yan/^ 2jC 
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Tlie eclucrttional process is sin<ilo-m.intlocn v committed to the 
survival of the i)ooi>le as a trTbul iinif. Tliis clotlication and coininitment 
makes different the attitudes of Indian peoples to^vuid tlie nianv facets 
they sec in the i>tiblic school system. For example, educntion co"nld not 
be left to tribal members .in their eai-ly twenties. One of tlic comi>oncnts 
required of an Indian teacher ii> wisdom, and wisdom cannot be at- 
tained hy individuals that have lived for only twenty-live years. 
Another interest in <r concept is the teac]iin<> model applied bv'older 
Indian people is one of, serious api>renticeship, rather than pediiiroirical 
student/teacher relationships sncli as those found in the public scliool 
systems of today. As a result, the selection of a child's '^teacher" was 
a carefully thoui^ht-out process. In addition, the final afxreement- was a 
mutuallv a<rreed upon paot of content, student, teacher, and payment. 
The Indian student's competency ratini^: was based on concepts just 
recently bein^r utilized in the Anirlo communitv: com[>etencv based 
evaluations; behavioral objectives: and role mode'lin^. 

A final comment must be made reijardinir the interviewees. The In- 
vestigators were overwhelmed with the nuniber of accounts of lumiilia- 
tion, de^adation, and personal an£2njish experienced by manv of tlie . 
people.- ■ * / 

With these ;£reneral observations in mind, one can on to a more 
general discussion of the delinition of education from tribal stand- 
points. . , - 

The Quinault data are clearly the most supportive of the existinpr 
school system, indicated bv the interviewee's responses. Sixty-seven 
percent of those inte rvicAvecl indicntocl sn.tisfnction w*itli tlieir own edu- 
cation. This: finrtire far exceeds the satisfaction level demonstrated by 
the other reservations. Most of the interviewees had received their 
education thron<rh the regidai: public school sA'stem, The reservation 
has its own elementary public school imder a^^local Indian board of 
education. - 

Consistent with this measure is tjie findinor that the Qninanlt are 
not as concerned with Jiavinsr Indian teachers in their schools, with the 
need for Indian proirrams in their schools, or the need for Indian cuv- 
riculum, as other tribes. Their definition of the meaninrr of education 
is similar to the general jTublic's definition. Tliey sec the purposes and 
objectives of education more in line with benefits for self-improvement 
and opportunity for individual enhancement. 

The Quinault are *^Indian*^' in that they want their teachers to be 
older- Fifty percent of those interviewed 'said the teachers should be 
at least thirty-five years old or older. In addition, the Quinault feel 
teachers should come from a rural, ij not a reservation. back<rronnd. 
Their two top priorities for other than content qualifications ai:e that 
teachers should know the culture of thet^uinault, and should be strict 
but fair with the children. On the other hand, they feel that support 
personnel, such as teachers-aides^ should be Indian^at least thirty*five 
years old, and definitely from the reservation ar^a. They do not feel 
that prior experience or certification is essential for the aicies, but there 
-was considerable cliscuss ion concemin<r aides not takiufr the place of 
teachers. Aides should be present to help ihe teacher with tasl^ and 
organization, * ; 
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The Quinault hiave a long history of ixctivo participation in cduca- 
tionaT matters, often with much debute amonfx the reservation in- 
habitants^ Fifty percent of the people interviewed . for this study 
registered dissatisfaction -with the kind of education their ch,ildrcn are 
receiving, Xhe most common complaint is the teachers are" not 
adequately preparing the children and children arc promoted even 
though it "is obvious they are not doing quality .work. 

In reviewing the comments, including tlv^ specifications for toacbera, 
tile conclttsion is the Quinaxilt feel Indian con^trol of the educational 
system is good, but the quality of teachin^^ needs to bo improvod. 

This definition of what education sTiould be, and the identification £>f 
the problem areas, more closely parallels that of the mainstream of the 
' general public than any of the other reservations researched. 

A very IndiJin feature that surfaced ^^-as the Indian people, clearly 
saw a need for t^vo different kinds of positions for providing informa- 
tion and direction to the student. These positions are counselors, as 
opp>osed to advisors. All the tribes interviewed indicated they wanted 
counselors to deal with personalitv and adjustment problems, for stu- 
dents having difficulties in schooT, with separate advisors who could 
serve as .resource people to answer questions about careers, curricula, 
etc. As can be observed from the data on all of the reservations, these 
advisors would have different kinds of duties and skills than those 
identified- as counselors. Some of the interviewees from tl\e Quinault 
indicated that former teachers- aides could perform this task. 

L'UTivmi' ReseTrvaiion ( "WcLsTiingtori) '• ^ 

'In spite of the "fact the Lummi do riot have <a single school of their 
own on the reservation, they ha,ve maintained a separate parallel edu- 
cation systemjthat is outstanding in its effectiveness. -One aspect of this 
effectiveness can be observed in the large number of Lummi that still 
sp^ak their native toxjgue. In 9,ddition, the Lummi have to be con- 
sidered ^progressive" in that they have developed economic enterprises 
of a technical nature far beyond those found on most reservations. 

The Ltimmi are aware of the^ecessity for s^lf -determination, and 
are ahead in terms of the comprCTtensive planning and implementation 
that. will be necessary in the 'future for their survival as Lummi. They 
axe clearly seeking the knowledge and expertise of the outside world 
for adaptaiiion to the Lummi environment as opposed to other tribes^ 
seeking knowledge and expertise for adaptation to existing systems for 
the reservation. ' '■ ' . 

The Lummi interviewees were; obviously concerned vcith education 
aJtid were extremely helpful with the research effort. Forty-six x>eixient 
of the intervie-wees felt they had riot received adequate education them- 
selves,, and 77 pei*cent of them were not satisfied, that their 'children 
tvere being adequately educated. 

One striking difference in the definition of education by the Lummi 
as opposed to other tribes is the inclusion of a discussion of value sys- 
tems as the responsibility of the school system. Well over half of the 
respondents (60 percent felt that personal, as well as religious, value 
systems should be taught by the schools* 

The Lmnmi -wer6 the most clear in elaboration of the need for multi*;, 
tract curriculum within the school sy^temf. In the discussions and ques- 
tions concerning curriculum, the interviewees repeatedly discussed the 
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merits or problems in mainstream content materials sucli as History of 
^vemment, in terms of mainstream versus tribe. Clearly, the highest 
percent of the conclusions Tvere that the school system had a respon- 
sibility to teach both as separate, but equal, content axeas. They were 
. adamant that they did not want history of the Lummi tribe included in 
<;ouEseis in American history, but rather \vanted them clearly identified 
as different and taug^ht in a different manner. 

Kegarding qualihcations. of pei^nnel including teachers, advisors, 
coimselors, administrators, schoot board, the Lummi described in de- 
tail the qualities thev felt necessary beyond academic certiiication for 
indiT-nduals that ^vonld fill these positions. They felt there ought to be 
mixed r^ial-Indian and non-Indian personnel. 

It -was interesting to note that ^vhile ihey felt a mis of Indian and 
non- Indian personnel was important, there wsis not complete agree-., 
ment on the particular ratios. However, as yith the Quinault, the, 
Lummi were adamant that the designation of teacher ought to be 
granted only to those exceeding 25 years, with 54 percent ranking the 
minimum age at 35 years. In contrast, the teachers-aides minimum age 
requirement dropped to include junior high students'to aide in classes 
tliev had just completed.. This is consistent with the idea that tile i>er- 
son~who is most Imowledgeable about what it takes to get through a 
particular class is someone who has just successfully completed the 
-class. " . 

Consistent with this trend, the.Lummi clearly defined the rolie of the 
advisors and counselors as- separate. The empliasis on age, experience, 
and caring was placed on the advisors, with the counselors viewed as 
being more oriented to professional certification in serving as naental 
health specialists working with the _home environment and family as 
opposed to the more typical school oriented counselor. 

The Lnmnii were also very explicit in their feeling that the entire 
community must be involved~in the whole educational process. As well, 
thev were concerned that the State, Federal, and tribal cbtmcil politics 
neecl to-be acknowledged, but kept separate from policy making in the - 

■schools. . -1 - -! T 

In brief, theXummi clearly define the roles of education to be plural, 
with endorsement and aclmowledgement of the utility of the main- 
stream public education. At the same time, the Lummi demand alterna- 
tive tracts that will provide their children the tools and know-ledge f or-, 
survival as Lummi on the Lummi reservation. 

^VortJ^er^ OJieyenne .{^Montana) ^ 

The Cheyenne Interviewees represent a'pai-adox iii that the largest 
percent (52 percent) expressed dissatisfaction w:ith the education they 
had received: however, they expressed the most satisfaction (74: per- 
cent) with the education tlieir children are receiving. JA partial ex- 
planation for this x>plarity is the N'orthem CheyenneTdJiring the past 
three years, have gained control of their own schools. Fo4- the first time^ 
in history, the Northern Cheyenne have all-Indian school board mem- 
bers for their two an-reservation institutions. In addition, the Busby 
Indian School was the first contract Bureau of Indian Affairs school. 
Busby has been a contract school for the past three years. Although 
there is much criticism^ as would be expected in a situation where there 
is n& history or ex^rience in educational administration, there seems 
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to be some general optimism and general belief that the schools ttiU 
provide for the Cheyenne the kjiid of edxiciation they need- 

Although the data, as collected for this research, would not share 
that optimism, the Korthem Chfeyeime data indicates thei: e is a clear 
mandate for separation of the value systems of the marostream and. the 
reservation.. In comparison to the prior reservatidhs discussed, the 
Cheyenne are far more concerned thaj education be designed to give 
<;V?ng for reservation survival as well as prepare to send children off 
thereservationif they so choose. , , - j 

The priority for mainstream course content for all designated, areas 
is.very low with Indian system or tribal content materials bemg as 
high, or higher, in every case. In addition, the Northern Cheyenne 
want the inclusion of supportive course content in agriculture, includr 
ing ranching and farming, at the extremely high percentage of mnety- 
fi-vre percent. It is also indica^ that technical knowledge and values 
relate<i/to ranching and farming should be taught at ajl ievels; not 
just vocationally or just in the high schools. At the same time, ninety- 
five percent of the interviewees felt basic homemaking courses _f or 
both the mainstream and tribal areas should definitely be included in 
the entire school curriculum. This is clearly the strongest statement, 
concerning the relationship between the natural, physical, economic . 
environment, and the responsibility of the schools to those enviro;^ 
-ments made so far- The Chevenne i>eople want alMsemative tracts,- ans 
feel it is the educational institution's rest>onsibility to provide -fo^Jie 
survival skills of both those wishing to survive on the reservation,>n<l 
those wishing to survive off the reservation. ^.t, - 

The Northern Cheyenne are clearly the most concerned that their 
children do'Yiot leave the reservation for further education; yet, ttieir 
response approaches a hundred x>ercent in their wish for their children 
to go on tO'CoUege off the reservation- This, differs, from the rather- 
hectic and cosmopolitan attitude of the two reservations described. 

^^^^OToSmately forty' percent of the respondents stated that race, 
sex, age, of all personnel within the school system is less important 
than some of the other attitudinal factors. For example, almost 
seventv percent of the respondents indicate teachers-aides, advisors, 

' counselor, and other support personnel need to come from the reserva- 
tion and /or be Indian. It is more important for this i>ersonnei to be 
knowledgeable about the reservation than it is for them to be Indian. 
The Northern Chevenne rank hi.^her than all of the other reservations 
in wanting the students to be fairly, but strictly, evaluated. , 

In brief, the Northern Cheyenne clearly define education as haying- 
two broad objectives: 1) To prepare children for "success;" and 2) lo 

.provide the "knowledge and skills compatible with survival on the 
reservation. 

J^zTie Ridge ReaeT^aiioTh. {South J? cJcota)^ 

The Pine Ridge Keservation provides the most clear-cut demands 

for educational reform- This is due to many factors, but certainlv 
/ among them' are the historical injustices resulting m loss oftribal 

resouS^es from 1868 up through the recent Wounded Knee^ confront a-. 
' tions with the federal government. This loss of resource of a phy|icai 

nature was coupled with the- erosion of the semi-sovereign state of the 
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- reservation througrh state laws constantly attempting to assume juris- 
diction, over both the educational processes and the civil rights of the 
reservation inhabitants- 
, . , From the federal standpoint^ the Sioux as vrell as the Cheyenne 
have been severely punished for the truster debacle, while the murders 
-^of respected Sioux elders, such as Sitting Bull, Crazy Horse, and Bi^ 
Foot, were passed off as minor incidents, rather than major political 
assassinations*^ As a result, the general attitude of the Sioux people 
toward all-a^gene^s £Wid organizations is one of mistrust. 

^ This leads to tfte^decent recognition th^it the state boards of educa- 
tion, the j3verall general societal concepts of pnbHc education, the state 
uniyersitry system, the state accrediting orgar^fitions are not going to 
initiate or implement the development of education for the Sioux peo- 
ple's benefit. That the Pine Ridge Sioux a.re, and have been, involved 
in educational processes as participants and as planners is evidenced 
by the extremely large number of Sioux that have been at the fore- 
front in pushing for Indian education programs. All of the tribes in 
the South Dakota, area have initiated and j>articipated in designing 
community colleges and several have bebn implemented far beyond 
expectation* 

The federal agencies have turned to the Sioux people to recruit per- 
spnnel from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs on down. If figured 
on^ a per capita basis and in relation to the small amoimt of resources 
and small number of individuals, the Sioux people have an extremely 
large number of doctorate and master degree holders that are serving 
miportant positions both on and off the reservations* 

/^Vith this background information, it is not surprising to find the 
Sioux at^Pine Jlidge are definitive and clear in describing and defining 
the role of education for their children. The data indicates the educa- 
tional system should pro\-ide twc* clear alternative tracts., One, a qual-\ 
*ity educational system designed specifically to prepare children to go 
on to higher edxication ahdHbe competitive in the particular discipline 
they <xhoose. (For example, of those interviewed, a hundred percent 
wanted mainstream math and mainstream sciences in their curriculae.) 
Two* both tribal and mainstream courses need to be taught, but taught 
separately. 

The Pine Ridge Sioux are the only reservation inhabitants- who feel 
very stronglv that religious values, both tribal and mainstream^ are 
the responsibility of the school system. Seventy-eight percent of the 
people want the basic concepts, values and orientation of raricHing and 
farming to be included in'the educational system from Iv through 12, _ 
tind into postsecondary. An even hierher percent ( 89 percent) tvant 
homemaking ^vailable*^ to their cliildren through the whole of their 
academic exposure. 

it is very clear the Sioux people are not satisfied with the kind of 
education their children are gretting at the present (78 percent) - Ref- 
erence will be^made later* to the cause of this dissatisfactioij. 

Sirrn/rnizT^ and CtyncTtAicms . - ^ 

The most impMDrtant result of this research' can be stated Very briefly : 
The Indian people are not satisfied with the kind of education their 
children are receiving. However, it is ^ve^y clear from the data that 



lEndian people are not simply dissatisfied; they liave very . definitive 
reasons for. that dissatisfactioiu ^ ■ . ^ ^ 

. There is no question their di^atisf action stems from particular 
cultural conflicts in the goals and objectives of what education is sup- 
posed to be. However^ not all of the"T>onflict is racial in the sense the 
-cultural conflicts of rural versus urban in the mainstream society are 
&t play as well- 

The second most compelling result of this research is that each rural 
reservation has a- need to define education according to its own par- 
ticular and unique value syst em. The needs of a fishmg and aqtiacul* 
ture oriented 3L*mnmi in education are far different that the neeJds of 
the ranching and farminor phie Ridj^e Sioux, which are both different 
from the needs of impencSng technological explosion occurring oix the 
KTorthem Cfheyeujie. ^. 

The obvious conclusion is the educational hierarchy must reconsider 
the exercise of their power to allow meaningful local control. To insure 
that the goals and objectives are truly met, .the people being educated 
must have maximum control in the definition of what is taught, the 
purposes for what is taught, and control of who does the teaching. 
From an administrative' standpoint, this means the commxmity mt^ 
do adequate^ educational rfeearch including a needs assessment, ^phil- 
osophical and practjical goal and objective definitions, implementation 
plans, and very careful internal and external evaluation formats that 
can provide information on the ongoing education^il process. 

This further implies th6 local political unit must be granted the 
monies n^ded to imple'ment the process* . . 

The underlying thread that consistently appears is the n^ed for 
Indian values to be recognized and incorporated within the educar 
tional system; in additxort, there is expressed^ a definite need for basic 
skill and hard science off erin<fe* ^ ' , 

The j^ost imi>ortant conclusion to be drawn from this research is 
the Indian people are vitally concerned with their chiljiren's educa- 
Irion, iSut will not be satisfied until they, as parents, have a meaningful 
Tole .in defining what is meant by education* 



i A. Sfeciai. 3Eb:FbBT Off Resekvatioit Boabdi2tg Schools 

In 1972, the NsHohbI Iitdian Xotitli Ck)mca observed m its J^^-ws- 
letter liiat, "It seems iiie more problems of Bidian educ^on get ex- 
posed, tJiemore implacable the glories of the Burean of Indiaii Educa- 
^mOffice beci>me: . - . nothing bas changed sigmficantlv snce the 
specnal report f <hi Indian Education in 1969] . I^othin^ as it stan^ is 
Hkelv to ShaoKse." * This statement could also be applied to^one of tHe 
Sl^^Sta^ks educating Indian children— tbe fe^^ boardmg 

^*^^^^ay in 1976, almost one bundred yeai^ after tbe establishment 
of Edezcar Wheelock's first boarding scihool and one hmdredana 
^> years after the federal goyermnent became ^^^y^^'Z?^^^ 
boarding school education, Indian children are stall attending this 
type o5r school. Strang as it may seem, a large number of tbese 
oriCTtal schools and their facilities still remain. t ^ 

There are several types of boarding schools educatmg Indian stu- 
dents today. These are i , T. T 

Qn-reservation boarding schools; - . 

" Off-reservation boarding schools; • ^ -u^ ^ 

Bordertown dormitories housing Indian children who are ed- 
ucated in public schools ; and 

Post-secondary institutions. , . 

Within the Bureau of Indian Affaii?,>bOTr^re nme area offic^ 
oneratins: directly un^r the Commissioner. These offices caxpr out the 
opIS^f^ons^the various Bureau pi^dgrams The off;^^^" 
^tSn boaSing schools report to their area office and relate to the i^duca- 
tion Director in Washington on general matters of policy. _ ^ 
Some. 17^13 demexitary «:hool cMldren pre^^ 




-schools' on reservations and 6,776 attend ^P^rdm- schools off the 
reser^tion.' A listing of tbese schools by name and area office loca- 
"tioTi is sHown below* 

• C241) ■ • : 
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* TABLE 1. ^ 

TOTAL ENROUJffEfn^OFSTUOENTSATTENOfNGEI^ENTAR^ BOARDING SCHOOLS. 

^ FOR R$CAL year 1975 



Am 



School 



Enrollment 



EI«nmtaryr 
Abercfeen. 



Aoadarko., 

MuskosM-. 



. W^hpeton. N. Dak.'. 

. ^Dcho, Okla 

SecMCJ, OWj—..*-- 



261 
354 
18& 



Total 



803 



Soctuufary: -s. ' 

Atot»u^o»_^ . Alboquerque I nduftl School. N. Mexl . 

AtwdMO ^ Flandreati, S. Oak 

Anadarto Chikxso, OMa 

Fortsm, Okla.. 



Riverside, Okla 

Jpfieaa Mount Edgecombe. Alaska. 

Mosluvee L . Sequoyah, Okla.. 

Phoen ix . ^ „ Phoenix, JVriz. 



Portlaod- 



Snerman, Calif : ^ 

Stewart. Nev ^ 

Intermountatn, Utah . ; 

Chemairva, Or^ "TV^^ j 



32a 

767 
359 
330 
,318 
538 
350 
877 
785 
505 
1^057 
483 



Total. 



6.689 



- Gatliere^ coziipile<I^ and analyzed by Task i^orce 5 from materials submitted 

The Task Force on IiidiaJi Education, of the -Ajaaericaji T xiK ^iaTi I*olicT 
Review Commission realized ^ivhat an enormous task it would be to 
solicit opinicfcns from or attempt to visit all these facilities- Therefore, 
the Task. Force chose to limit its inquiry to the off-reservation board- 
mg schools and where possible to conduct site visits to a number of 
on-reservation boarding and day schools- ' 
J Our review of the. on-reservation boarding school was orgajiized as 
>iollows: 

Y 1; To review a Compendium of Federal Boarding^ School Evalua- 
ti6ns. This was a special report prepared for the Special Senate Sub- 
committee on Indian Education in 1969. 

2- To assess what "the Bureau of In<iian Affairs ha-d done -to imple- 
ment the findings of the EZeimedy Report. " - 

3. To review all BIA. Evaluations of these schools since 1969 and 
contrast these evaluations with -follow-up activity. 

To communicate directly with, the superintendents and principals 
of these schools and solicit their own evaluations,: plans, and recom- 
mendations for the school- * ^ 
5. To^ communicate with the advisory school boards for their reco'm- 
mendations concerning the schools. * 
- 6- To utilize the BiA. central office staff's sur\*ev of off-reservation 
boarding, schools in preparation for response to tHe Senate Interior 
Appropriations Subcommittee- • ' ' 

To visit selected elementary, secondary, and post-secondary off 
and on-reservation boardi^ig schools. 

. The report which follows is based on the utilization of all the re- 
sources identified above. 
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In 1969, a special Senate Subcommittee on Indian Education (Ken- 
liedy Keport) £Ie^ its loii§" awaited report. It declared that Indiain 
£dnication was both a "National Tragedy and a National Challenge.''' 
The report was a result of field investigations chaired initially by the 
late Senator Robert K^anedy and subsequently finished by Senator 
Ted Kennedy. Xn addition to field investigations, extensive staff work 
utilizing field consultants looked at many aspects of Indian education. 

X)ne aspect of^ the ireview was organized as a ^•Comp^dium of Fed- 
el«l Boaj^ding S<^hoo^^ This section described the. condi- 

tions of the off-reservation boarding schools at that tune, and utilized 
field oonsultants to evaluate on site the ad mini strati on, curriculum, 
and mental health of the students attending these schools. - ■ 

This report stated that in 1969, "more than 12,000 Indian children 
attended (sic) school in 19 ^ff-reservation boarding sch^ls. . . . 
(They) are frequently transported hundreds of miles . . .^ar away 
d&rom family life, tribal value, standards, and customs ... a vast ma- 
jority of them are labeled by their teachers as misfits, underachievers, 
or troublemakers^ and attitudes of school persojmel insure that they 
will never be considered otherwise while m school.'' The report de- 
scribed the Bureau of Indian Affairs" off-reseryation boarding school 
programs as follows: "One is the regular school, which provides the 
stu^nts in residence there, with a course <?f study leading to a high 
school diploma. The other provides dormitory facilities for students 
participating in the border town program, in which students live at 
BZAdorinitory facilities and attend nearby public schools. Frequently, 
the two programs are operated concurrently in the same facility. ^ ^ 

Students were referred to these schools by local reservation social 
workers and superintendents. At the time of the Kennedy Report, the 
education and social criteria outlined for boarding school students 
clearly indicated that they were students with special, difficult behav- 
ioral problems or who either had retardation or bilingual problems.* 

The thirteen evaluations conducted for the Kennedy Subcommit- 
tee pinpointed administi^ion, curriculum and personnel, and student 
mental health as the recurring problems at these schools. A highlight 
of the findings is outlined below. 

"Adnainistrative problems associated with the off-reseryation board- 
ing schools are many. One of the most basic is the confusion ov^er goals 
established -by the HIA as to Indian education as a whole, and where 
the individual school fits into this picture. Adroinistrators seem to 
realize that the schools have become a dtmipin^ ground <for problem 
students, but' feel helpless either to work toward solving ^problems of 
the student, " or toward finding adequate personnel to work toward 
their solution. ' , 

- The high mobility rate, and the lack of adequate records, only add to 

crush of administrative problems." * \^ 

' - * ■ . 4r 

^ TTjilte4 States Senate, ••Compendium of Federal Boardlnsr Scliool Evaluations/' 196d» 

^ BI A Manual. 62 TAaX 2.5.2. B), 
• IJiid., pp. 255-257. 
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Ourrietchmi and PersonTy&l • 

"The problems associated with curriculum materials revolve mainly 
roimd trie fact of their beis^ designed for studenlts who 90 longer con- 
stitute the majority of the student population. ^ 

At many schools, the curriculum not only is not responsive ^ stu- 
dent needs, but it falls short of even the xuost basic standards of an 
■adequate level for meaningful learning at the high school level. 

Most of the schools have access to funds imder Titltei of the Ele^ 
mentary and Secondary Education Act to develop specialprograms for 
the disadvantaged students. Under Title' H, funds are given to the 
BIA for school libraries and textbooks so many schools cite budget- 
ary problems as reasons for providing thoroughly outdated textbooks, 
find for totally lacking supplementary teaching materials. It is no 
wonder that most students "graduate" 2 to 3 years behind their grade 
level in achievement. . / - ' 

The main problem associated with both the teachixig aoid guidance 
^^ersoimel is that they are infrequently selected on the basis of the job 
^to^ done. They axe often "old line'' bureaucrats wlio have been em- 
ployed by the Federal school system for a number of years." ^ 

Mental Sedltlh 

^According to the report, the depth and nature of the mental health 
problem is evident when one considers the statistics of students /with 
special social and emotional problems : At the Albuquerque Tudian 
School^ 50 percent of the students were enrolled under the social cri* 
teria established by the BTA ; at Busby, percent of the students were 
enrolled for social rea^ojis; at Ohilocco, 75 percent; at Flandreau, 90 
percent ; at Stewart, 80 percent. The Bureau further estimates tJtiat 25 
percent of the students enrolled in all of the oS-reservation boarding 
schools are dropouts from public schools." ^ ' . 

; "A study made by ABT Associates of Oambridge^-.Mass., at the urg- 
ing of the subcommittee, reports similar dissatisfaction with the per- 
sonnel situation in the boarding schools. The report indicates 

Zu the dormitories, the Inadequacy of student guidance is heisbtened by the 
many other demands on the counselors* time. Sln<^ the majority of the dormitory 
I>er3onnel are responsible for building maintenanee^-and for puni^iment, as weU 
-as foi" guidance^ it is hardly surprising that students rarely confide in theTu. -They 
must see that floors are mopped, rooms neat, and misbehavior punished. At the 
same time, eac^ one is expected to be like a father or mother to lOO or more boys 
or girls, and to provide them with the love and attention they would receive at 
home^ This task, impossible even for the best trained"counselor, is'usxiaUy assigned 
to untrained persons. Some have personnel problems of their own which naani* 
fested themselves in the disregard or mistreatment of students* 

Students are referred to .boarding schools most often by social 
workers in their honde conmiunities* Once the referral is completed, 
there is little communication between the educators, title guidance per- 
sonnel and the social workers. There is also little adequate communica- 
tion between the Division of Indian Btealth personnel \and the school 
staffs. Clearly, much of the blame for many of the school's failings must 
be attributed to the evident f ractionalization of responsibility.^' ® 

The Kennedy Report highlighted the following findings concejrdng 
federal off-reseryation boarding schools : * , 



«/5tdL, pp. 257-253, 
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3, Most ott the 1» off-rB8er«ition boarding schools liave become dumping. 
sroiBid** sclKXds fo(r Indian students with serious sodal and emoaona^ problems. 
^Oiese problems are not understood by school persannel, and Instead of diagnosis 
and therapy, the schools act as custodial institutions at worst. ^ , -i. 

2^ Althou^ the student population of olT-reesrvation boarding schools has 
changed dramatically tn the last 12 years, no corr^ponding change has taken . 
ntoce In their staffing; goals; or curricalum. , , 

3. A number of students have been ordered to attend one of these sehools as a 
sobstitnte fra-, reformatory. Approximately 25 percent of the students are re- 
ferred because they are dropouts or pnshouts from pubUc schools. „^ 

4. So^il programs and vocational education have been pha^ out iH most 
a£ the^Sools, ^aO. they masquerade as strictly academic institufions, preparing 

"*^S^^mj^^ttie strhocOs do not rehabilitate, are not deigned as therapeutic 
agents, and ln to<rt:, they often do more harm than^good. " 

These findings -were a strong indictment of the off ^^reservation bc^rd- 
ing schools. I^ter that year (1969) , both Chilocco Boarding School 
.ml>klahoma and Intei^motintain Boarding School m Utah, werescenes 
of actiTOTmrest^mong the students. " . , - ^ 

As a result of the establishment of Indian Advisory Committees 
mandated by the late Presideiit I^yndon B. Johnson and^xtendednnder 
former President Richard M. K^ixon, a nmnber of visiting committees 
were appointed by the area directors with the approval of the Oom- 
missionCT- of Indian AfFairs. These committees visited v^nous^board- 
ing schools to evaluate the program, administaators, tea^rs, fecUities 
aU other aspects of boarding school life. Between 1971-19T4, vari- 
ous visiting committees came to. the schools to conduct general evaJn- 
" ations of" the schools and all aspects of their activities. Several of toe 
schools received more than one evaluation from the TOitmg conmnt- 
t6es as weU as the Bureau of Indian Affairs Education Kesource Center 

staff located in Albuquerque, N'ew Mexico. 

The following chart indicates the general findings and are^ 
of improvement which tjie visiting committees recommended m tHeir 
evaluations.^** 

TABLE Z. 

VISITING COBJMITTEE/,BIA/IERC EVALUATIONS OF OiT-RESERVATION BOARDING SCHOQIS. 1970-73 



Schools 



Ne«d for 
clear goals 

objectives 



Noed for - Need to Need to 

stroRger revise improye 

admtnistnt- ctirricuiuin staff via 

tive and trainins 

structure suidanca and 

and central efforts ■orientation^ 



Need to 
improve 
or rebuild 
facilities ' 



Need to 
improve 
studen t 
atmosphere 



Conctw, OMa X X $ O x X 

Senaca;okia X X X Q x X 

Wahpeton. N. Dak X X X X ^ . 

Secondary: ^ ^ ' ^ ^ -v 5C X ^ X 

Randreao, S, Dale X 5 c5 C> X * X 

Chitocco,dWa_. X X ^ - X X — 

Riverside. OMa X- X X X ^ ^ 

FortSinTblda X X X X X - X 

AltRiquerqtte, N. Mex X X X X - X X 

InterSMWOtain. Utah X X X x X X 

Ptwenlx, Ariz X X X ^ x x 

Sherman. Calif ^ ^ x X X X 

Stewart Ney X X X X ^ x 

Chetnewa. Ores-„ — X ^ x X X X 

Mount Edgwxmib. Arfc X X X ^ ^ X 

Seqooyah. Okia X X X ^ . 

' SoofCK Cooipnad aod Analya*! b» Tart FbfM 5 from matw^ 

• TJnlted States- Senate. »Senmt« Keport ^ S^8Bloii--^am^ 

Boardliiff Schools Sx>eclal Keport^ Scctlmi TI. 

V.' ' 77-57T 77 17' ^ 
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In late 1975, the Office of Education in the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
^as directed &.the Senate Interior Appropriations Subcommittee. to 
conduct a suwey of their off-reservation boarding schools. The pur- 
pose of the survey was threefold: (1) to determme'why there were 
funding discrepancies among the boarding schools; (2) to review 
cost-cutting procedures which might be used in operating these 
schools; and X3) to identify facilities not being full v used with a view 
to closing some of these facilities. The report was filed with the Sub- 
committee in Aprils 19T6. 

Eighteen off- reservation boarding facilities participated in the sur- 
vey. A list of the participating schools with their student enrollment 
and profile data appear on the following chart. 



TABLEi-STUDEWPMRlTDiiTA 



FiicilYar 



' Tfltalen- dmijBir PfMiice ' ■ Jtajdi jyvmile- • Home WinlltM 

, rolliMflt eoraimitioQ i of alcohol trilwl co«it,ifliil(l pfoblam Pnbic UD(l?fJoa,Jl .• 

' « •■ tolyear ofjtudwt wnij Isnjuaje wlfalt , Jituatioiu m ma ■ , 

$dNOl 197$ popolatiofl praliluns (peicent) M (per^ot) ' ' .dropout ' (peicent) ., Giade Av«Uia(i 



It « 



25JY«.._Jo 20 Yfa 0 90 1,UAUU3 

SdKl 185 YW Yb.„_- • ^ 80 K™-.. 66 38 ^ 88 4,5 ' ■ 5.3,10.3 

■ ' 38! Yk_-.. No^™.. ,10' Yej..„™ ■ 8 ' '2 85 j' || 

■r ■ , 8 lie 



Abiriwarea:Fiai«lfeao™™' ]55 Ye:.„l«. Yej 32 Yes , " « -65 80 ^ I jil 

• / ' ^ / 11 

CKteco.^- :. 260 Y«. Yb 40 e J 5 2 12 R3 

lliywide™™ 276 Yej Yes - 95 Yej • 70. | — 

fortSill..-. ^2 Yej Yes 37 75 . 75 



■405 Nfl.„ .'Yes. ' 100' Yes — :'l •'^• 25 * 



13 20:8 

14 . 217 



If 



liilifinoymawi 1,057 Yes Ye 60 Yes ,^68 M 11 

PhoenixictifloL ™. 878 No I Yes 90 ,^es .Tlk 80 a 

. taa. 785 No„. Yes . '^go ''Yes..^'™, J5™™.„ » 

. ..... ■ 4!K).No Yes • 91 Yes ■f g ' 't— ' 

Po(tljiiilafea:(toa 48! Yes Yes ,.M3 Yes. .■■6^.. , . J 

JiiMuttfailoflrtEtalie...--. 400 Yes Yes ■ ^70 No , S . | - J — — 



Kial(Oje«ar8a:S«iiiiofih„.irj : ,350 No Yes..; 40 Yes..™ '^51\ ' 90., ( ,70™™ 



TflbL-:: 6,321 



Sonci: BIA Eduatioo Divisioi). 
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Student attending these schools are recommended based on the edu- 
cation and social criteria outlined in tihe Bureau of Indian Attaars 

: Because of the nature ofktie boarding schools, the report states that 
"these schools are engaged in programs (like) ... homeliving, coim- 
aeling, fine arts, cultural and social development, remedial learning, 
^ricultuie, and alcohol and drug abuse." " The^ must be both school 
and home for their students. ' i j. ^ -u i 4.^ 

These schools run the gamut from, the three etementary^scJioois to 
the thirteen high schools, and three post-secondar^^choo^. ^ccorclin^ 
to this survey, the education programs are as diverse as<the scJiools 

The maiority of the student body at these -schools xippears to have 
been recommended based on social criteria. The survey points out that 
*^h0f average ase in grade reflects students in near-normal age/^raxie 

placementtt tlTe secondary level Elementary school statistics mdi- 

cate that students are somewhat over-age m grade after tiie nttn 
srade " ^* 

The secondarv boarding schools- participating in" this .survey re- 
ported, "that enteHng students have average or- above ^^^^^^ 
Ability, but range from one to three years behmd the level of basic 
skills involved in language an'd mathematics. One of the schools re- 
ports 70% of its students entering the nmth grade at or helovz nitn 
ffrade level in basic skills achievements."" \ o ^ 

Elementarv off-reservation boarding schools like Wahpeton, Senecg^ 
and Concho 'have programs organized .to,resp<md to stud^te ^th. 
special lefciing problems in the"classroom yet their after school and 
dormitory activities are extremely limited. . *_^;*^^^oi 

The off-reservation ^hiffh schools are still operating traditional 
programs preparing students for college. Only hmited vocational 
courses are taught in these schools. , „ x t j- Aff«;«, 

The prograS set aside monies, for the Bureau of Indiaji Affaire 
schools from the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
have been used in these schools to add basic skrOs specialists, cultura.1 
-enrichment, and more intense counselmg and guidance efforts tor 

*^^eSsecondaiT schools operated by tW^ureau of In^an A^^^ 
fairs— The InstiCSfe^tec^^e^-ican Indian Arts, Haskell CoU^e, and 
^^^^^^ T^^^^^6t^jnjc Institute— have -been tradition^Uy 
claSm^dL o^r^^^^boa^ding schools. They have been treated 
^f^ro^erleS^SS^ation boarding schools for purposes of 
^SmMst?atfon programmi^ and budgeting. These ^^^ool^^^^^f^ 
Sejurisdiaion of various area offices and basically ^^J^ J^^}^^^ 
^S^tVol over their staff, programs, budgets, or enrollment of ^dents. 
wTsil of^S^^ ^ the higher edition 

^ir Vu^'^osts for all expenditures for the off-re^rvation boaiSding 
scWs"^ in fiscal year 1975?are $6,114; and ^'^^ 
spools, the per pupil costs, ^or all expenditures, are §6,486, 

""Si^^SStSit^-Ofr *B^*^?«b^ SchoPl survey - April 197^. p- 8. 

13 7ft55.> pp. 9—10. - . 



Th© charts wMch follow are 
to iUnstrate costs data ;:witli 
at those figufies* 



n from the recent survey and serve 
.e categories included in arriving 



TABLE SCHEDULE OF OPEMTINtS C0STS OFF-RESERVATION ELEMEHTARr AND SECONDAtTf BOARDING 
* SCHOOLS — FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30. 1376 



Appropsiatad fomis. schocft opmtiocis 



Personnel 



Trsvel 



Other 
expenses 



Total 



IttAnjctionsI 
Pupil: 



ELEMENTARY t 



r living. r- 

SiDdentPactivities 

Food 



Pttpiltr M mMXt rtt oo,^^ * 



^Pmotal imralvemeotudlodlm policy groups.... 



Totol„. 



Facaities management — 

Jtonepprbpiieted funds, title pragnms: 

Title I 

Title II 

Title IV r 



Total costs. 



$795,088 
120,546 
635.503 
51, 831 
200. S31 

22i.'3i7" 
1,675 
200- - ^ 


^.641 
1.352 
9.802 

48.617 
12.914 

1.439 


^08^143 
1,732 
147.383 
12,851 
- 287.642 
^ ^315 
19. 470S 
1;8S0 
2.455 


$904,872 
123.630 
792.688 
64.664 
489.776 
49.932 
253.731 
3.525 
4.094 


2.022.103 
444^635 


75,822 
^- 3,605 


582,841 
381.230 • 


2^686,912 
829.470 


200. C21 
5.543 


1, 824 
307 


• 148.051 
7..915 
10,505 


349.896 

7lgi6 

. 16,360 


205.570 


2.431 - 


166.472 


374.172 


2.672.308 


81.558 


1. 130.543 


3.885.554 



TABLE 5. SCHEDULE OF OPERATING COSTS OFF- RESERVATION ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY BOARDING 

SCHOOLS — RSCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1976 



Appropriated funds.,scfK)oi oi>eratioos 



Personnel 
services 



' Travel 



Other 
exjwnses 



.Total 



SECONDARY^ 



Instructional — 
Pitptlservioes. 



Home living. 

Student activities i.. 

Food services. 



Pupil transportatioQ. 
General operation. 



Parental inviolvement and Indian policy grodp? 
Facilities management 



Nonappropriated funds, title programs: 

Title 1. 

Title 1 1 — =— — 

_ Title4V 



Total—. 



Total costs — 



: • 7, 839, 581 
1.688.429 
4,562,671 

598,894 
1,349,636 

226.241 
1, 218, 140 


150,411 
16,553 
23.979 
10, 059 
3.680 
496,773 
140,332 
14, 555 


1.368.759 
86.040 
945.265 
146.216 
2.149,441 
40.603 
. 316.791 
14,587 


9. 358; 751 
1, 791,022 
5, 531,915 

755. 169 
3.502.757 

763. 617 
1,675,263 
29.142 


* 17,483.592 
* 4, 012. 187 


— 856,342 
68,4^ 


5,067,702 ' 
3.354.527 


23, 407. 63S 
7.435.152 


I, 087, 813 


35,845 


628.494 

140,074" 


1.752.152 
140. 074 






38^868 


36.86S 


1, 087, 813 


35, 845 


S05.43Q 


1.929,094 


. 22. 583; 592 


960,625 


9.^227,665 


32.771,882 



1 Ott*reservation elementary schools include Concho, Seneca, and Wahpeton: 
Average daily membership of all elementary schools. 



Annual cost per pupfl ^school operation>. : 

Annual cost per pupil cschodi operation and facilities m3nagement>...**.. 
Annual cost per pupil ctotal all fonds>. 



635-3 



. • Off-resefvatioo secondary schools include Albuquerque. Chemawa, Chilocco. Randreau. Fort Sill. Inter- 
Doantain. Mount Edgecumbe, Phoenix, Riverside. Seqpoyah, Sherman Institute, and Stewart 
Average daily membership of all secondary schoob: 



--<54, 219 
« 5.,52S 
- 6^114 



57052.4 



Annual cost per pupit tschooroperationsX.. 



^ _ — : - ^,633 

Annual cost per pupit j^chooi operations and facilities managemenO — = 6,106 

Annual cost per pupil <totat aH funds> : 6, 486 

Soorcet'^BIA Education Division* 
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TABLE 6. — SCHEDULE OF PER PUPIL COST FOR EACH OFF- RESERVATION BOARDING ^SCHOOL, FISCAL YEAR 

. ENfiED JUNE 30. 197S- 



daily 
menxbership 



School 
operations 



School 
operations 
and facilities 
management 



Total 

casts! 



Efementary schocis: ^ 

Concho... . 227. 6 

Seneca . 142.7 

Wahpeton_^l ^ 265. 0 

Secondary school: - * . 

> Attiuquefqua..^. I . 1 343,1 

!f CeiMwa ^^Jl 478.0 

i Chllocco : . 243.-0 

% Fiandreau 512.8 

Fort Sill 213,2 

Intermottntain : 692.3 

Mount Edfiactimbe....^^.^—— 402,9 

.Phoenix - 660.9 

Riverside — — — : — 232^2^> 

Sequoyah.* 25U 5 

Sherman tostitute : 637L4 

Stewart ^ ^ 385, 1 

Post-secondary schools: 

Haskell Indian Junior Collese 994. 1 

.Institute of American Indian Arts - 159_ 2 

Southwest Indian Folytechntc Institute..: ^ 350. 6 



595 
4,227 
3,897 

4,923 
4.777 
57986 
:3,2S7 
4,588 
5,267 
7,450 

3, 493 
5,844 

4, 808 

3, 454 

4. 169 

4, 05? 
9, 876 
6,863 



56, 036 
5,596 
5,052 

8. 026 
5,848 
8,321 * 
A 181 
5,463 
7. 160 

12, 618 
4, 428 
7,037 
6, 059 

4, 149 
"-1,879 

5, 143 
10, 077 

9, 04A 



'4,454 
5,444 

6,463 
6,072 
8,845 
4,806 

^6,062 
7,404 

13,296 
4.72S 
7,454 
6, 618 
4,336 

.5,133 

5, 143 
10,272 
9,044 



' 1 fnchides nonappropriated special funds, title programs, 

, Source: 6IA Indian Education Dhrtslon,' ^ ^ 

_ ■ . w 

Tbte survey -concludes . wdth twelve recomrnendations concerning 
these sciipolg/They can be cate^ri2;ed as follows : 

I^olioy^ — ^Establish: clear mission and goals- for the schools based, on 
needs of students being^ served. 

Organize, an admittance an,d transfer policy for students for each 
level of schools (elementary, secondary, post-secondary). ^ ^ 

PeTSOTvnel^—rAjce^ offices Should maintain civil seirvice r5?gxster of 
potential employees so that vacancies can be filled more efficiently* 

Sufficient -diagnostic staff must be hired at each school to meet the 
needs of the students- 
Each institution should have a program development and evalua- 
tion spiecialist, ^ ^ - ^ 

Firidrice^'-. — A method if or equitable funding should be established-- 
Recounting procedures and fistal reports should be standardized. 

Stnulent Sendees. — uniform ^stem of^'student enrollment and 
withdrawal -records should be deviled and maintained.^'* 

survey noted that the 1969 recommendations of theJKennedy 
iReport had not been implemented, . 
. In addition to the reports outlined .above, the Indian Education 
Task Eorce sought to review all evaluations of these schools since 1968, 
contact the superintendents and principals of these. schools concerning 
their owtt evalifations and recommendations about their schools, visit 
a select number of these schools, and receive hearing testimony con- 
cerning problems at the schools. : - 

Xhe evaluations reviewed all pointed ^to^ a need for reorganized and 
effective cxirriculuzn, expanded and specialized staff, more mvolvement 
of Indian people on members of aavisory school boards, and com- 
mittees, improved facilities and dorms, and vocational activities for 
Indian students* 
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On ate visits by Task Force nieinbers," admimstratioMaculty, aad 
stu^^ jSinL^ewcd. Classrooms and dorms were visitei Our 

w^^^'StW^out most of the schools fornse - claims ^ 
was not. because of overcrowding, but °^^,7bSrac:^ 
fa^es- Tbe dorms were stiU drab and more like f^L^^J^^ 
wSTli^To nrivacvf or individual items or Areas to study. The reCTea- 

SSeati^Stxd intramural activity for personal development was 

"""cSSaSstill seemed to be geared to traditional «>U«f |ftP«;^i^- 
tion^th limited business and voc^ional education mckji "^oug 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act Set Aside tor aiJ\. 
Sooi remSl teaching^speciilists and cultural ennchment coui^, 

■ S??Sen added to the sclio^ls. A more d rect effort has been made to 
include.cultural materials and events m the schcK)ls program 

Staff turnover still appears quite high in the schools ^^d^'^?;^ 
though there is an incre^^g number.of Indian P^°^essi°^^=J^°^f 
into teaching and administrative positions. However^ it ^as^^^l 
fTds from the supplementary pro^ains that have been- 
^ Sbringing Indiai teachers an§ aides into' the classroom as cultural 

"ISSSrs at these schools indicated that they were |i?^^^ 
budget by the area offices and pretty much-left alone after that to run 
theif ihLls, as they saw fit. They indicated that durmg the la^t^n 
veare iSe dS^tion ftx)m the BIA education office in Washmgton, D.C., 
iad b^n SSh? wiS inconsistent policies and directives, ft was ^f- 
Stfor the a^inistrators to know from one jrear to the next Y^ether 
S Shook woSd be in operation. In questioning about 
- SSfs^dar£ for the^ schools' program, it appeared that no 
Sti^e htd^Sen taken in this area bj the central educat^^^^^ 
in mshinston School programs were redirected and expsmded-usuai 
W S^frSS the activity aiid recommendations of the visitmg com- 
Si?i^^vi^rv school bSards, faculty planning, or demands of the 
^SS. iHSa^ that^ven'the accreditation of the school is ^ 

■ S^^eft up t? the school administrator with no assistance from the 

rr For a history of tlicsc, see Appendix X. 



^if*?^ """^ ^1°-^' appeared to the staff that manv of the field 
positions T%rcre scheduled to Se down^aded. Since manv of the Indian 
do^^^Sdedfi^ recent employees, they felt their positions would be 

^JF^^^^"^^^ of the schools visited, as with most of the BJA schools, 
are faced with: a declimngr enrollment; Students in attendance at the 
off-reservation boarding schools are not necessarily attendif5g-the facil- 
^ Closest to their homes, despite an announced BIA policy of sending: 
students to a sch^l close^o home. Althou-h no documentation exisS- 
^"i^ 1?^ ^^''^ "2 Washin;?ton, the character of the student bodv 
' SS^™ Students increasingly represent serious jtu:enile 

^ ^J^'if remedial learning problems. Yet, the ^laminis- 

^^^^i^^^^^^^^^ J^^^^ budgete Ind staff are too limited to 

^meet the type of diagnostic demands these students need. 

r.^Zft^'^^^^^ t^country, in the Task Force hearini^s and site visits, 
' f^n^^^^^^T^' teachers, school board members, and superintendents 
caUed attention to many, manv factors. -v ^ 

it^^l^t WJ^^'^'S^*^ described insensitive f^ltv and staff, bmtal- 
dJnt? ^^I^? "^^5'"" t''^"^^^^^ policies directed against active stu- 
and W^!?^il?'^Tl''' m^-"^ theinany requests thev had made to area 
-Subl^??^5^v^^^ f^*"^^ ^'''^ important investigations. It took much 
gul>Iicity and political pressure to obtain such review. Then, no con- 

S^fnV^hi^'J^^^^ provided^ for by the BIA. All com^aints^coS- 

2«^r^^ c£o\ activities about the system were reviewed inWde bv that 

^!dT^?*.?^^''^i^*"^^"i^ parents felt helpless because no one 

^^^J^^^J^^o^^^yoT attempt to resolve the issue fairlv. 

rival^^^^P^^"^? -''r'''''''"''*^^^ «^hite- tape, which caused the ar- 
thl v^ TW -V^^'P.^^ textbooks to come late into 

ttie year. They also described their interest in receiving a more open 

W^H^if' S^*"?*^ students, their backgi-ounds and ci5ti^rS?and the 
boarding school community to which they were comin- kanv of the 
SitiSnS? ^'"'^^'^ interested in thi abilites and^c^^Tahmtifs of 

Tr.^^oI^^^P' School Board members described the new enthusiasm 
indian educational leaders in assessing and redirecting the schools 
^o^'^'^ I-ndian children attend. These AdVisory School Board me-mber- 
Z''"'® much m directing that a broader curriculum respr-.^ -rto 
^l^^^^r?^ v^i ^ti'^^l^'^- ^^"^^ ^^^"^ cultural -dignit^be el- 

- Sf i?>^ "l^'i hiring dr reorienting of staff to hS responsive to 

^r!l ^ Its students. These.boards appear to have 

t^^Z^^' ^"^^"t grie^-ancos and woirk for a cAmpr'^iensive 

student activities program. Altliough ad^-iso^- in nature and op-rat^n- 
with limited funds, these boards in the majority of instances I^^Zr 
-to^e^making an mcreasmgly significant impact oh the schools.' 
^i=>chool supermtendentf; and administrators pointed out t^ie latk -if 
educational direction inclndi-ng technical assistance, from, the educa- 
tion office m Washington. D.C Thev disr-ussed frustration over their ' 

• "<i?^t development authority and the frustration of dealin^^ 
:fr^|^the^ various a^ cr>cJr.sj^r BIA re.<rular programs anS 

U&U-b^JifeJi.A. ritle programs. All^ those nrlnninistrators felt cbn<:ti-un- 
tion and. :renovation needs were approaching serious proportions in 
their schools. ^lany of ^thosc superintendents expressed imcertamty - 
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conce^nmg tte affecte of the Indian. Self r>^.rmin^tion an^Edu^- 
^n^^Sance Act (Public Law 638) on their school F^ogram arid 
^^ii .ciSKua^^ V *«»Tisitioii tunetaWte should be 




phase and that aU facilities should, meet mimmuirL ^^^^^^^^"^ . 
pxi^to transfer, Recurring problems cited by, the school supenntend- 
«its were tonding, staffing, and student discipline, 

Enronment of student* attending elementarv/secon^nf^off-me^^ hoardinff 
Mroum^t BchooU Hy tribe for fiscal vear 1975 

Bakikkos and TtidlnTis-! : — — ■ — — ~ 




Xes PCTC^m ~T — " ~ -'■ 54T 

Apadie " HHIII S99 

Papaso ■■ "~~ 336 

Hop! ' 263 

Oberokee : ' ~~ 262 

^SiODX i — ~ ~ 2ZZ I 245 

Kiowa '■ 231 

•Cbickasavsr, ~ 186 

Creek ~ ~~ I 1S4 

•'Sboshone _ XTS 

■Cliippewa ~ ~ 175 

Pneblo : — \_ ~_ leo 

Clieyeim^, — — = ^ ~~~~~~ ~~ . ~ ~_ 155 

Source : Gathered Wid compiled by Task Force 5 from BIA fiscal year data- 
in looking at the previous charts, it becomes apparent 
tribes send the majoritv of elementary and secondary students to 
?he^ s^ls! StudeAts are also scattered in various schools indicating 
that a policy of "closest to home" is not f oUowed.^ ^i^^ ^4: 

WhJn one revie^vs Tsrhere the tribes are located and the number of 
^dents from each, it^s evident that a student population of to 
^661 per tribe could support a tribal educationflEl facility. , 

The past seven vears. since the filin- of the Kennedy IReport 1969,, 
ix>ardi^ school eiucation for Indian children Ims seen little significant 
proinS Recommendations of the Kennedy Report appearto have 
.had little impact 6n the Bureau of Indian Affairs' administration pr 

profrrains of these schools. , . ' , \j: - \v^«*-;««n-rr 

^ce 1969, there have been student riots and unrest in practicaUy 
• ^-verv o^-reserva^6n hoarding school A mimt^^ 
hrbught a^inst the Bureau by the ^iat^bnal Indian ICouth ^Council 

:ftnd several Indian parents. ^ £c^t^ \^ +^ -u^^^o" -fAt 

Although the Bureau has adopted a ^)olicy of ''tjlosest to home ^f or 

educating Indian children, their o^n statistics do nOt indicate that 
this poBJv has been respected. The follovring chart on student e^^ 

ment in o*ff-reservation boarding schools by tnbe mdicates a checkered 
method of student enrollment. 
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- Tt aT>T>ears to tBe Task Force that Indian boarding sch^l education 
wW^t^l^ of icross neglect by feotli the Executive ajid Legi^atove 
^^£s^f^^S2S. Tf e Force beUeves it is time to^op the 

SSSS^fn of^ boarding f aciliti^ and to assess .^^H*^ of ^^f^^ 
ft^SoWfc ajid usable cSSition. We also believe it is time to idraiti^ 
<I^S^ristiS of the student body. Where dia^ostic edu<^ 
^^rSS^ the best of the boarding school facilities should be 
d^oSd^ ti^^ a specialized staff hired to meet the needs of these 

^SL^licy for the other students should P^fj^y^^l^^^^ 
and^iSti^g eWentary and secondary spools m the 5?<ii«'I^ 
m^i^^^^^SSf of the ur^cy, by the ^P^i^i^^^^,^.^^.^^ 
education tlmt elementary— secondary f^^^^^ 
Sm^T attending off-reservation boarding school^ >jith a totsJ 

S^,8^a^din^ bofrdin^ and day schools 

St^^ unsafer^apidateS and condemned school and dormitory 
fi^ti^ ^SnlctionW renovation needs in these sc^^l^^^ffi'- 
^ed to grow with Congressional appropriations barely begmnii^ 
to ^»^d to these school? Yet, the BIA estimates that it needs imme^ 
S^^^more than 30 million 'dollars to replace and renovate these 

^^ff^d administrators in these schools, upgrading 
' - thSr?^ still do not have to be certified te^^^^J^j!^^^*^^ 
but^^ther as a prerequisite have to meet civil service ^to^^dard^ ^ 
cS^um his hSyoD, to change in these schools to reflect a broad^ 
knoSled^ and skill^ase. But, a serious review of this ^rea ba^d on 
^ lSiS?oTthe student body being ^rved has ^e^^^^^l^ 
con<^^ by visiting committees and advisory school board membOTS. 
SS^i^v no^itfeive has come from either the area office? or the 
Washington education office of BIA to encourage and assist m sucH 



^^^chool superintendents recognize the student charajt^^cs 
of^W ^ools aiTchanging, no formal effort 1^^. been 
education division to assess and describe the emersmg ^^^^^e^ 
^^s^a critical information area, which must be devSoped for future 
Tslanninff, direction, andbudg^ing of these schools. i,«T,^i 
the last 'several. !^, a number of active I^^^^^^^S^^ 
boards and organi2^Ltions li^ve begun to assert t^eir rights f^^^Z 
to^ ^oper^ing the off-r^erva/on boardi^ s^cok^ re^eww^ 
undertaken of new program 'directions at Fierce, Flandreau, ±'noenix, 
^eSS^I^Sherma^, aSd Albuquerque ^y the ,a«ivisory ^^ool boa^^ 
The interit among some of these groups m plannmg.ajid operating 
^^^appear? high. Yet, it is^ear thai therelias been no direct 
TOlicy eman^^ out Sf WasSiington concerning these schools Th^ 
have beSi left pretty much to their f>^. ^J?^, ^ 

St seven years. It has been the supermtendent, P^^^P^^'^^^^f^fJI 
^vho have decided how. best to educate Indian children with limited 
resources and assistance f^m area offices. 
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**Ubfbrtiinately, for mucli of th^ 
iree, in the laltixnate sense of the word, and thus we have not been able 
to exercise our responsibility. However^ the situati;^ of our young 
demands that we attend to their educational needs- w^etknow that the 
development o^^ur children must be not only the respompibility of the 
school, but als^^f parents, relatives, and the whole community. It 
must be a joint responsibility, as it is among all other Americans* 
Such a setting can only be provided by Tndian controlled schools."/^ 

The above statement reflects a new movement in Indian education, 
which began in 1966 with the Rough Rock demonstration gchool on 
the IsTavajo reservation and took on rapid expansion in the 1970^s* 
These groups have banded toother through the Coalition of Indian 
Controlled -School Boards and are one' of the most important thrust 
in the education of Indiaii children todajr. 

'^An Indian controlled "school is denned as a school whose policy 
setting management is carried out through a duly elected school ooard 
composed of Xndian people from the community which the schcK>l is 
servmg. The heart of control of a school is that the Board is manag- 
ing every aspect of a school system, including the funds that a school 
system received.^ 

According to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, there are 15 Indian con- 
trolled schools, serving-4,078 students, and-receiving fimds from the 
Bureau.^ The Bureau stat isti cs describe those schools on reservations 
which are under contract. 'Whereas the list submitted by the Coalition 
of Indian Controlled S<^6bl Boards reflects contract schools on 
reservations, public schools on reservations, and private schools both on 
the reservation and in urban areas. It is important to note that the 
Bureau uses one set of guidelines in moving schools toward control 
(Public Law 638) and the XT.S, Office of Education uses the Part A set 
aside of Title rV, the Indian Education Act in funding suchjschools.* 
The BTA states that its relationship to Indian controlled school boards 
is on the basis of contracted agreements with the corporation. They 
negotiate contracts on the basis of the corporation's guarantee of edu- 
cational systems which will meet state standards in all areas of ppera- 

^ Pliilosopliy of Indian X^ducatlon. CXCSB, Jtay>,197e> - 

* tJupublfthe^ Heajrlnfis of Tasfc Force #5, WasWnston^ I>,C-. Jan© 21, 1976, CICSB 
Statement, I*art 1I» p. 1* 

» Survey or i>otentlaI etIsJble Xndian stndenta thronshont tlie TJnlted States, ?%atlonal 
Indian Trainlnir and Researcli Center^ February, 1976. p* 25— 26.. The SI A lists one set of 
Bcliools as Indian controlled, and^tbe CICSS, Hats anotlxer, B^or a re^iew^ of tJiese see Appei^- 
dlx „ -c , 

♦ Title IV, Part A set aside reads as follows t . - * 

In addition to tlie^ snms appropriated for any fiscal year for ^crants to local educational 
a^rencles under this title, tliere Is. hereby authorized to be appropriated for any fiscal year 
an amount not In excess of 10 per cen^nm of the amount^approprlated for payments on the 
basis ^f en^tltlements computed under subsection (a) for that fiscal year^ for the purpose 
of enabling: the Commissioner to provide financial assistance to schools on or near reserva- 
ttonH Tvhieh are not local educational agencies or have not been local educational acrendett 
rfor more thaq. three years. In accordance -with- the aEproprlate pirovislons of this title. 

' (257)- V - . 
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tion* Funds are monitored in accordance with contract and budget; 
cost rei mbu rsable, and reports ane submitted on a monthly basis.' 

Title ± V, Part A. Set Aside, contracts with the Indian controlled 
schools on a^ discretionary basis based on the proposals submitted, 
.These programs hav^ been limited by the 10 perceat set aside based on 
the buoget for Part A of the Act, 

^ B.ased on testimony received from the BIA and TJSOE, limited tech- 
nical assistance has been given to the schools in the area of contracting, 
school facilities planning^ and school board training. 

In fiscal year 1975, the BIA developed both a secretarial and presi- 
dential objective concerning school management options. The objective 
was as follows : ^ 

By tlie end of fiscal year 1975» at least one fourttx (50) of tlie Bureau e<^ooU^ 
by official action of a tribal or Alaskan village govern Tn en t» a choice of ttie manage- 
ment system will be made by tbose served by tlie sclioSls, 

« 

According to the Bureau, this objective is a direct thrust in imple- 
menting the policy of self-determination. At the heart of this policy 
in education is the control of schools. Three items provide such con- 
trol. These are budget, personnel, and curriculum.** 

In June, 1974,- contracts yrere awarded to two Indian research and 
evaluation firms ^ to monitor BIA's progress in implementing the .ob- 
jective. The findings from this survey reflected "generally, apathy, 
disinterest, confusion and misunderstanding of the natives'' behind 
tbis management objective- It further noted ^that only a few Indian 
groups were far enough along in their thinking and local planning to 
make a decision. Most people preferred to wait and see.^ The report 
concluded, "there seems to be a notion at the top levels of BIA manaire- 
naent that tribes are really interested in contracting- W^e could find 
virtually no evidence of this in the tribal groups an<l individuals con- 
tacted." ^ 

During the entire time that the Education Division was seeking to 
implement its objective of 50 schools under Indian management, the 
Coalition of Indian Controlled School Boards and its n^^nbership 
were not contacted. In fact, a copy of the objective had to be Jfc legged 
to theon. Clearly, the schools and individuals who were tJ^Pdriving 
force behind community control were virtually ignored- Yet, their 
records indicated many, many schools and organizations interested in. 
assuming control. 

• The Task Force on Indian Education made a spec^l eSfxct to visit, 
some of these schools and to solicit hearing testiniony<^rorb>^^ 
Their own words best describe th^eir activity. 

Borre^o I*ass Scbool, of wbicti I am IPrincipal and chief administrative officer. 
Is an "Indian ControHed" school, operated under contract wltb the Bureau 1 of 
Indian Affairs by an all Navajo School Board elected by the two Xavajo cotn- 
munities, which the school serves. For fiscal year X97T, the school has receivbd 
notice of intent to fund Grants under Title IV^ Parts A and B (Indian Educatloji-^ 

^ Excerpts from inAterlals snbznitted to the Souse Subcommittee on Element^n^T^Sec-' 
onrlary^ and Vocn^tlonal Kdncatlon^ March 1976, p. 3. /^T 

*"-Rf^earcb nnd EvAlnatlon Report Series No, Control of Indiftn Education/ la BIA 

Schools A Pro/crcss Report, September— Jan nary 19T5, p, 10- T \ i 

These firms were National Indian Trainlnir and Research Center, Tempe, ArizoXa, and I 
Und**rwood Research and Evalnatlon.'Tnlsa, Okla. ^ / >v 

» Ilvjilaatlon Report of the J>resldent!al/Secre^rlal Objective* School MatiajremencvOp- 
ttons Availnble to Indian I^eople. N'atlonal TnJian Training', and Research* Center, -ami"^ 
tJnd'*rwood Researcb and, Evaluation, April, r^TG, p. 11. ^ ^ 

^ Tbid^, p* X7* 
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Act oar 1072), but lias not yet received formal Grant Award documents 
Granta. It has also received notice of Intent to negotiate funOingmider tliAJohn- 
mm^KMalley Act, under a sub-contract with tHe Navajo TrU)e (Prime Con^ctor 
for tl»e Navajo Area in fiscal year 1977) , and Has negotiated, but not yet redelred 
eonflrxnatloa from BIA Central Ofiflce regarding approval of acontract undeA tlie 
-BIA ©Derated oaitle I (ESEA — now P.L. 93-3S0) Program. Tbe main oi>eratins 
contract (under PubUc Law 93-638) lias been -negotiated wltb reference to oveiall 
budKet. aetiariition between direct and indirect costs, and provisions for usfe or 
lett^ of cre^t procedures beginning In fiscal year 1977. Final aCTeement con- 
tract language In keeping witb tbe new regulations under PubUc lAwy^-e^ 
. appears to be imminent, alttougb we may not know of some issues utitU we 
actually receive a completed copy of tbe contract for signature. \ ^ 

The point of tbis recital is to provide concrete examples of how down to the 
wire" we are with regard to funding for our program, from each of five different 
sources, for the upcoming year. It is now 9 days from the dose of fls<»l year 19 < 6, 
ahd we stm do not have an offldial, legal notice from a single one of the federal 
agencies upon which we are totally dependent for our existence, regarding our 
program on the lOth day hence. And., for all we know for certain, an:r one of our 
major funding sources could stiU "back out on us," despite verbal commitments. 

telephone advisement, etc ^ , *.t -f^^ 

The principal liabilities which this annually recurring situation creates for 
us are two : First, we are Just now (on the strength of negotiated verbal a^;^ 
ments reached within the last two weeks, and telephone contacts with usot. 
Contracting Office personnel) -able to enter the labor market in search pf t^e 
new and turnover, personnel we will need in July (or August, our latest date 
for starting any position is August 9). PubUc schools have been hiring new 
personnel since March. Second, we have no idea how long it wlU be before we 
receive our initial payments under the new year's contracts and/or gMnts. in 
the past, we have had to wait up to 90 days, although" fiscal year 1976 delays 
havebeen less. Still, any delay after July 1 is a cash-flow crisis for us. We 
have no working capital of our own and cannot legally borrow any, since none 
of our income sources can b^ used to pay interest. However, we are stiU obliged 
to-pay our year-roxmd staf^T and to keep up with regular lease payments, i^tiUty 
bil^, and all of the^ other normal costs of ^'living" for a schooL And within 
five weeks, we will have: a full staff to begin paying." 

The example cited by Boii^SO iPass conceraing administrative 
bungling and iinancial runaround was cited over and over again by tbe 
various schools imder Indian control, . . _ . 

Rou^b Kock, tbe first Iijdian controlled school, which is now ten 
. years old had this to say : 

B]S!^ contract Is not signed- "We have no idea what our budget for fall 
wiU be. No teacher is certain that his/her Job will be funded. >.o money has 
vet arrived to fund the clinit; our arts and crafts co-op is locked. The curriculum 
center wlU stay open half-time because- there is no money. There is no capital 
to produce its product, or to train apprentices in writing, editing, atid printing. 
Our summer, school is severely lilted in its offerings and staff size, relying 

heavily on volunteers. * ■ . . • 4.0, ^ ^„ «™ 

This is tiae way it is at Kough Rock. We e^cpect a crisis a month, and we are 

never disappointed. - ^ - ^ ^ * y. • „t ht^*-^^ 

The system we operate undQr would defeat the President of General Slotors. 
The system is a monumental fake and hoas;. It is a political game m whicn 

the community or school that r-fefuses to Ue down and die wins Just enough to 

stand up for the next punch.*^ 

As not^ed earlier in this report, the Bureau of Indian Affairs sent a 

memorandum concerning contracting for Indian control of education 

?» TJnpubllshecl Hearing of Tasfc Force itS Wash ln^on n C., Jun T^ec^ 
» TTnpubllslied Hearings *WaRltIiijrt«n. T>.<'- PfntomenC submitted by Etlieloa iaz^, uirec 
tor, Sonsb Koct IDemoiistratlpn ScJiool, p. 311 S.~^ 
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out in Mayy 1974. Mrs, Gloria :McCulk>ugIi of the Potawatomi Indian 
School ^aphically related to the Task Force their experience con- 
cerning it as follows : 

Earlier In my testimony before the Task Force, I have detailed the history 
of our eiforts to begrin educating our own children in Hannah ville. Fortunately., 
we were able to secure a state appropriiition to support our educational efforts 
during the 1975—1976 school year. At this time, there is pending: before the 
Con^rre3s a request for an addH^n appropriation of $175,000 for the Hannah ville 
Indian School which would support our educational efforts d^uring fiscal year 
1977. We axe hopeful that that legislation will be passed and approved by the 
President- 

I have also discussed the deficiencies which we perceive in the P.P.E. Band 
Analysis budgetary process used by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, After having 
relied upon our participation in that process as the appropriate means in obtaiit- 
ing initial federal funding for our school during fi:^cal year 1977, we have now 
•learned that school operations, as a Bureau of Indian -tVffairs function, is not 
an item which is Included in the Band Analysis budgetary procedure. We do^ 
not know the appropriate method for inclusion of school operations funds (for * 
previously private school and other schools controlled by Indians) in tlie 
fedeiral budget* Moreover, we do not have a clear understanding of how to- 
see that budget requests for the continuing operation of such Indian controlled 
^ichools will be made on a regular bas^ in the future. To date, it has been" 
esi^ential for Indian tribes to participaqp in the le;:^iilative process to secure 
an add-<>ii appropriation for each year that congressional support has been, 
authorized for Indian controlled schools. Such testimony and the travel incident 
thereto is difficult and expensive for Indian contj-olled schools. Moreover, it is 
an ineflicit^nt . uso of congressional time and hearing. 

As a result of our experience in seeking an add-on appropriation for fiscal* 
ye3ir-1977, we strongly urge th:it tlie Task Foix:e and the Commission recom- 
mend to'the Congress that ^e^:isl;lt^on T)e passed which would assure continuity 
in appropriations for the support of Indian controlled schools. We understand 
that i>enator Abourezk has such legislation in mind:. Having no local tax base 
whatever, Indian trit>es and their school boards ^should not have to wait until 
Septeml»er or Octol^er of each year to learn whether ^sufficient funds will be 
available from the federal government for operation of their schools. 

In addition _ to seeking continuity of funding for Indian controlled schools 
oporatf>d with funds under l*nblic Law 93— 63S or under contract with the Bureau 
fiT Indian Affairs on some other basis* we urge that the process of establishing 
• an entitlement to such funds be regularizetl. In order to obtain B.I.A. support foxr 
^ our efforts in seeking federal funding, it was necessary for us to reply by 
petition to a JTanuary 9, 1973, memorandum from then B.I.A. Education Director 
Clonnon Sockey to Area Directors. That memorandum sets forth criteria for 
assessing wliether the Bureau wonld assume responsibility for the eflncation 
^ €>f Indian children withdra\^^ from public schools. It is" our view tliat the-' 
petition submitted by the Hannahville Indian Commnnity on Jvixie IG and 
September 5, 1975. estaLlished^elearly the _entitlement of the Hannahville Indian - 
Community to Bureau assumption of edticational resrponsibility for its children. 
.Coni^missioner Thompson apr^arently agreed in -His .Tanuary 29, 197f*, letter as- 
!^i:ming partial responsibility for^ the operation of the B[annahville InClinn 
School during fiscal year 1970 and .making available $20.000 of Bureau funds- - 
for the Hannahville transition program in elementary education. We consider 
that letter to be a determination of our entitlement to federal support for the 
-Education of our children. ■ ^ 

Our effort to establish a school was blessed with responsive support from 
Mr. Paul Melchoir in the Minneapolis Area Office of the Bureati of Indian \f- 
fnirs. Arr^ordingly, we had an advocate within the Interior Department Afanv 
Trdian tribes establishing schools, controlled by Indians in the first .instance, 
^however, will; not have su6h support within-tlie Bnrean. Accordingly, we feel 
that it is essential thnt tlie criteria set fotcth in the Sockev memomndum if" 
ijonerally considered valid by Indians aTid Indian tribes, ou.^ht to be published^- 
in the form of regriintions. In that way, a-elear procedure for the establxsJunent 
of Indian controlled schonl.^ nnd the assumption of federal funding re^^ponsi- 
bi Hty- for them could he ar ^lished. Any siich regulation should inclurlf^ spe- 
cific procedures for the bur .'s decision on assumption of responsibility for- * 
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Indian students withdrawn from the pnbUc schools. These procedures should be 
spelled out clearly and include time limits for bureau action so that tribj^ may 
S^Uish such sSioola In an orderly fashion and with an abiUty to rely on 
federal dollars for the education of their children. Indian people who determine- 
that It is essential to educate their own children should not be required to 
operate schools on contributions, specially appropriated state funds, or on a 
aho^toing In honae Uving ro<Mns and churc h bnnemen ts. ^, ^ 

It was throosh different poUdes of the public school system In our area that 
the Hannahville EdncatTon Committee decided our chUdren were not receivimi, 
an adequate educaUon due to the suspension policy that our school district had. 
In AprU, a Band Analysis was submitted to-, the BIA, Usting the councILs five 
prloriUes that were equally important. Education happened to be listed third 
or below and therefore It was dropped off the Band Analysis for inclusion in a 
request to the Washington Offlcfe for a contract school for this year. We were- 
not even aware that our-school contract money was not in their recommendations 

It^is'apparent from this Incident, that even though the interest is there, it is 
not showed by the bureaucracies. 

The beauty of bilingnal and bicultixral education which is a part of 
the, Indian commuiiity controlled schools was also described for the 
Task Force- .Mrs. I>orothy' Small, member of the Rockv Boy School 
District No. 87, of Montana stated, our school district is "unique in 
many ways. We pride ourselves on havin*r o.it official school board 
policy of biculturalism- and bilinsrualism. This means that we ^rive 
equal treatment to the culture and history of our Chippewa Cree 
Indian people;^ as well as thjit of the United States of America. Our 
people believe that^ control of education is a natural and inherent 
ri^ht. It is this work which has caused the dropout rate of our schools 
to be less than 2 percent." " f t , - • t 

The Busby School in Montana also operates a bilm^al and bicul- 
tural program. The heart of their school's philosophy is as follows r 

We, Xorthem Cheyermes, believe that a good education will provide children 
with confidence, self-respect, and the freedom of choice which will make them 
happy." :< 

Busby School -Board members presented an independent evaluation,, 
which had been completed regarding their school. It indicated that by 
all standards the developments under Indian control were an educa- 
tional phenomena. The evaluat<v*s reviewed the criteria developed by 
the school on philosophy, personnel, p'ro^^rams, and community par- 
ticipation, and"" concluded that the "School Board and Administration 
have together provided the kind of leadership essential to systematic 
growth "and progress." The only area of need reported was the inade- 
quacv of the school facilities. As the task force testimony revealed, 
the School Board had been petitioning the Congress on this area smce 
its beginning in 19T2.^' - ' - . ^ 

The Menominee Community School whose students, were the push- 
outs from, public school sumrned up what they \^^erel trying to instill 
in young people as follows : , ^ - * " 

v^Xhere is a mean cruel world waiting for Menominee- youth out there and they 
must be taught to cope with that world. A ijetum" to basic Indian values can teach 
Menominee childi'en to cope'with.that world, earn a livelihood, feel good about 

^ rrnpublialied TTenrlnsH of ThrIc Force itS. Oneida, Wisconsin March 17,' 19TG, p. C4-CS. 
1* rrnpnbllshed TTearlncs. Task Force .'"». Washlnsrton, T>-C-, p. g^;? jj- 

" rrnpubliBhed TIearliJ(r«. Task Force .">. I^-,<^vJ*V?ilH. ^Tor.^nnn 

w>'e^8 AsKessment 19T5 : A Report^ to Busbr Scbool District, n^Ti^fSttni 

rn-rlslon of Edncatlonal Rcsearcli and. Services, January 1976. PLA>« — ^Meeting Individual 

STeeds, Busby Scbool. Busby, Montana. 
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themselves while l)olnir Indian and^porhaps oven tench the rest' of the non-Indian 
world thort (sic) what life and living Is all about. 

There is a need for Menominee children to be who they are to the fullest extent 
possible.** 

It was patently clear from their testimonv that many of J:liese Indian, 
controlled sdiools simply -do not have a^e5|imto physical facilities. 
Further, adequate funds -for piiroly administrative and educational 
functions are woefully absent. These schools are educationally success- 
ful under the most adverse conditions, financewise. Every representa- 
tive stated uncquivocaJIy that 'their main problem was money and 
ne<rotiations for money. 1 

Since these schools are independent i<n its and not part of a lar<rer 
system, each school miist provide all the services necessary for its ope- 
ration. Of course, this makes their bud <ret requests seem larg^ when 
compared with, let us say, a BIA school, which is part of a larf^er 
s%-stem. The lar^irer s>-stem, of which the individual Bureau school is a 
part, provides services which usually is not included in the bud^jet of 
the indi\'idua.l school. It aj^poars to "the task force that cost per pupil 
in the Indian controlled schools is no more than for Indian pupils in 
the lar^r systems, if all the "hidden" costs are fijrured in eost^nalvsis 
for schools of the larirer systems. Add to this point the f aot^ that most ' 
of tliese Indians controlled schools are located in-*^^t^f the wav" 
areas and one has to admire their financial efHciency and frugulitv. 
This efficiency .must more than make up, moncywise,~for the "experi- 
mental" natui^ of their endeavor. 

. It was, howeverl the ne^rotiations for money, which seemed even 
more frustrating!: and disconcerting: tljan the inadequacy of fimds. 
Time after time, these representatives presented to the"^ task force 
horrendous story after stor>' of what appears to be the <rross 
bureaucratic inefficiency. buniriin£r, stall inrr, n.nd even subversion- Their 
proposals were lost: they were misinformed; verbal promises were 
broken; and the like. Xe^rotiatipns dra<i<^cd on and on. As illustrated, 
by testimor.y, several schools have had to be^in their school year not 
knowin<r what fimds were "on the way'- or even.if any would be forth- 
coming:. In any case, all the representatives who spolce to us communi- 
cated a deep sense of^^ frustration and violation. Further, thev felt a 
kind of immorality involved in the whole situation. They do not like 




not on their salesmanship. 

They feel they must_have adequate and lon<r-ranire base operational 
fiTtids. They would like some prodictibility over siipplemental fimds. 
SSrne representatives even felt that as Indian controlled schools in- 
croased, there miirht be 'a need for re^onal centers which dispensed 
technical help and information. 

As stated earlier, the rcpresentritives focused on their difficulties and 
tended to take their success as a <2:iven ; so thev rarelv presented us 
with direct evidence of their success as educational bodies. But, there_ 
is both indirect and direct evidence, which, would indicate the suc-^ 
cessful nature of their schools. 



^.ll'^r^*' Snnclerson and And.v Pyatskowlt. Indian Cultiirnl Values, •nndat^'d pnpor, sub- 
imtted*for Hearlnff Record or Taslc Force ^SC, Green Baj:, Wisconsin. March IT. 1976. 
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First, are assuming that the representatives of tliese schools 
have^d^n and yonngfr relatives in attendance there. Theywo^^? 
be extremely strange Indian conmninities if UXis w-f^^, 
These repr^entatives* were uniformly pleased with the educatiton 
theii-VorSg were receiving in their School. Further, these representa- 
tives wereBeeply involved in their schools. They must put m a grent 
<ieal of work and worry for very little tangible reward. We can only 
conclude that they are willing to make such a sacnfice because tHey 
think these young people are getting a good education. 

Second, the d^p-out rate in several schools has declined sharply. 
Last-vear, the drop-out rate at the Rocky Boy;s School was only, 2 
percent. :6y and large, the drop-out rate is lowest m those schools 
4^hich have been imder Indian control the longest and whicJi empna- 
size Indian history and culture; in other words, these schools whicli 
rare the most mature as community institutions have the lowest drop- 
out rate. "We can only conclude from this kind of evidence that stu- 
dents are remaining in school for some positive reasons important to 
them personally. We assume that at least one of those positive reasons 

is a good education. . - -i j. Jr„= 

-"S^eral representatives felt that the principle of accoimtabiiity was 
Important to both the local people and the federal govemmMit, which 
fu^ds their school program. However, they were universally opposed 
to usin"- standard achievem^t test scores of students alone as an ind^ 
of their school's perforinance. They ^questioned whether academic^ex- 
cellehce was the only factor in a good education. Indian controlled 
schools are comparatively new. Most Indian students now m those 
schools spent many years previous to this time m public, govern- 
ment, or mission schools- Thus, Indian controUed schools are stiU 
burdened with a long historv of over institutionalization in the ex- 
perience of manv of their students. It may take years to overcome the 
resentment of students toward a personaUy stifling milieu m their 

^**^*<mificantlv, it is implicit in the testimony of the. representatives 
of Indian controlled schools that their communities are not ju^ in 
--the 'education busraess' in the narrow sense, but are using the school 
both to educate their whole cOmmimity. and to recoi^itute it. 

The education, by virtue of participation, m the a^airs of the school, 
■of the people who appeared before us was obvious and striking- The 
leaders of these schools are competent, confident people who knew 
what was involved in the running of a modem educational mstitution. 
They are educated in the ways of the vrider society as well as bemg 
firm'lv rooted in their own culture. . t x t 

The reconstitution of communitv life by using the school as a focal 
point is not unheard of in American life- The southernlrish who im- 
mi orated to America in" the 1850's are such a gro^p. The Irish were 
a subiect people in that era with little esrperience m actmg in their 
own behalf in organized institutions. After a disastrous famine and. 
severe repression by British authorities, they migrated under dire 
conditions, to eastern American cities. The disorganization and dis- 
orientation brouirht on bv the famine, the repression, the emij|^on 
and the lack of familiaritv with urban life created spectacula|^pal 
ills among the Irish in the American city*slum,s — crimes of '^^^^■F^ 
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drninkcnncsSH family breakdown, and the like, However. witXi the help 
of and sanction of "the Catholic Church, the Irish established neig-h- 
borhood parochial schools around which they began to reconstitute 
and stabilize their communities. As their social life began to right it- 
self, the Irish began to create new institutions (such as youtb groups) 
and take over more established institutions (police ^departments) . 
As is well known, their next move was to take over certain skilled 
trades and unions, and finally the political systems of several northern 
cities. "With their place in the Ame||ricari system secure, many Irish 
began then to move into the middle class professipns and business^_ 

The case of American Indians is analogous. American Indian pe^y-^ 
pies were subjugated over one hundred years ago. Their native in- 
stitutions disappeared as outside administrators controlled and de- 
cidcd their affairs. Like the southern Irish of 1S50, they entered the 
modern era fairly inexperienced. Further, for one hundred years, the 
agencies of the powerful conqftiering American society have attacked 
and hammered away to discredit their culture, their ciders, and their 
peopleliood. The end resi^lt has been a profound social breakdown in 
many Ihdiiln communities. Like the Irish in the slums of American 
cities in the last centur>*, they exhibit many of the same social iHf? — ' 
juvenile cjFhrie, family breakdown, drunkenness, etc. Much-'like the 
Iri5>h, tho*?o Indian commimities fortunate enough to have control of 
their schools J^re trying to reconstitute their social life around the-, 
school. The attitude of tljc. Indian controlled schools made this process 
; fairly clear to us. 

In their testimony and e>^poc'i::lIy h> tlioir snl>inTttod wiMttrn reports, 
these leaders are \'ory concornod with Tntlian liistoj'v ai.ifT^ciiltnro. ancl 
Indian language, ^fnrli of tliis ooncrm nnist shnplv lic tli'eir desire to 
see wlio they are as a people refIoct<-d in thoir ^-hildren's eriuoation. But 
mucli of sucli concern seems to he nn effort to have the traditional 
t^eachors, tlie elders; involved in tlioir sclinol ns c<:>mpetent |>eople fnl- 
.fillinrr a modern and functional role there. Of coni^e, T^othinir woyild 
sanction an Indian s<-lio<>l niore than Vho prp-once of Indi::n elders, n'len 
of the hiirhest sooiaT rind rn oral prps^.f i^:o. nothiHir VoTd<.I bc.oorc . . 

functional, indeed, if one were'ln tlie business of reconstitnf in^r one's, 
community around the scho<r^h It is true, 'tis n.^odern educators lia-ve 
.shown, tliat Indian culture and historv as paii" of tlio school curric- 
T:ilum does, in fact, create a more positive self^irha£re in Indian stu- 
dents. T^ike tlie Am(*rican Trisli, of' the, la-t_j;^entury, they are tryini^ 
to rf>cnnstituto tlieir communitios around ^the school as an institutioTiT 
>r:iny t iines the reprosontati ves of Indian onntrolled sf^hools in their^ 
- testimony or written suoTnissions r-oun^iented c^u the fact tha t^they have 
had a low drop-out rate in their school: how interested their stiidents 
were in Indian histoi-y and cultTire : how tlieir comnmnity did not sho^v 
the sof-iul illc; of other areas or liow the incidence had >rone*<lown: liow 
prou<l they were of tlieir school and tlieir children r and Always, 
tli'-ir cr)mments had tlio implication tliat t]:^oir t=:choo: the hnsi- 

'ne?=s of education in tlie broadest sense of the A\t>rd, ^ - . ^.atcly. in 
the business of sewinir bade together tl^ieir soci:tl lif ^ uain/this - 

process is most pronounced and complete in thV ^^o]c]*'>;- Ir.dian con- 
trolled schools whore these same schools emphasized Indian ^ulture^ 
ancl iiistory. The community and the school have i^rown together and 
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these communities are indceU winning the battle to reconstitute their 

*^^lfe^i^pact of tlie movem^-nt towards Indian control is the most 
significant development on the Indian education scene today. Yet, as 
s^«<i by the^timonv. the problems faced by these schools rep- 
rient a confounding' of all the problems ^^<^«<i>>' <V'^^*^^ ^^.'^^^^^^^ 
some areas compete facUitics had to be orga^zed from scratch to 
<jbtain water, electricity, buildings, housing, admmistrat<ii^, teacheis 
SiippUes, materials. fo<i', and,tran^portation^oads ^^^^^^^ "r<^k 

the schools, in many instances, are like %va^hboai:jis.made of b^rd rock^ 
The school becomes a focus Avhei-eall people can meet and their activity 
can take place. The concept of these schools is reminiscent of the com- 
jxuumtv d^ schools under education director ^\ lUiai^d Bcatty. A. major 
difference of real significance is that these are Indian controlled and 

'*^The^CoSi'lW*of Indian Controlled SchoolJ5oards, the guiding force 
for Indian community .rontrok pinpointed a number of realities about 
these schc^ls. Thev noted that there arc thi-ee levels of obstacles to 
Indian control of schools. These a re as follows: ^/r^^ 

1. The long range policv of assimilation and with it the clTort to 
move Indians^into public schools as rapidly as possibly. 

2 Particular policy eras and principles oriented towards respect 
and utilization of Indian dilturc. , - , i-i i lo<-;«r.^^ 

:^>. Restrictions organized by federal officials like rules, regulations, 
and priorities to implement polieics.^*^ . ^ - ^ 

- Vll of the obstacles servo to undergircl unclear and survmg policies 
of^exoediencv. The Coalition called for a new policy which states 
specificallv a philosophy of local" control of education bv American 
Indians and offers new guiding principles for ^^^^^ y^^^^f.^^^f^J^" 
cept.">« They stress that this policy must have the following 
components : _ ■ 

1. A policv and philosophv of Indian control. ^ , 

V clear financing: package of basic And supplemental monies 
directed , to Indum community control schools whir^i is stable, and 

^ .^^?,r^i)trect funtling to Indian community control school boards rb.ther 
- than tribes-^^ 

In addition, the Coalition stressed. the need for organized materials 
and curriculum centers which utilized' Indian educators, including cul- 
tural resource leaders, to develop materials which are sensitive and 
accuratelv portrav American Indian traditions and culture. _ 

The Task Force finds thalt these Indian community controlled schools 
are the most significant education system for Indians today. They 
are restoring- the self-imairc and interest, in learmng among Indian 
voun<^ people. Thev are lowering the drop-out rate arid restoring re- 
sponsibilitv and discipline iamong our young people. They are grackiat- 
in^ young'people who haT^ solid basic skills and a good feeling about 
themselves and their heritage. 

^- rnT>nbllshc<3 TIcaTlnizr^, Task Force So, 5. Wftshlnprtoji. D.C p. 377 ff. 

" T?,>eT. 

5» T7,ia. 



The Task Force Believes that this system of Tpr^igTi <5oiitrol, which 
began ^..an ^altemactive educational ^stem," is the pioneer for what, 
many TrHiian cominmiities need — a comrEiimity school which can edu» 
cate not only yormg bnt all tha p^pla in' thf* Y*p TT>rr>TTni f:y- ^ 

CJongress must mov^e -cpucMy to assiire the sixsfcaining and expansion, 
of these schools by direct and adequate basic and supplemenC^^fhnd- 
ing as an immediate policy. - — ,* 

As a. long ran^ goal,^the' policy -and p^osophy of Indian com- 
nirmity controllea schools must be made available' to^-aU Indian triBes,, 
groims, and people. In light "of the Task .Force findings, wMch indi- 
^cated a sigmficant nmiiber of Indian comrnundties interested in con- 
trollings their own schools, it aseems incomprehensible fh^t the BureaiL 
of Indian AJtairs did not identify 50 schools interested in Indian con- 
trol in fiscal year 1975. 



" SiECiAi* Sttjd^ 63?'' Higher Editcatio27 - 

Tr.ATtTr r HIGHER .EDT7C?AnON £^ AitEKICAIs INDIANS 

The earliest efforts in. America to provide Indians with, higiier edu- 
cation were set upon Christianizing and civilizing the Indian. lie was 
to' bfe totally acctQturated into the white world and turned against his 
own colture, which was regarded as the "devil's work".* , ^ - - 

Th^ earliest attempts to provide advanced trainin^in the Chnstiani- 
za^ou and civilization of Tnriians occurred when King James I, on 
May'24, 1617, called on the Anglican clergymen to collet money for. 
?tibe -erectmg of some churches and schools for ye education of ye 
children ^tiiese barbarians in Vir^nia.'^ The following J^^^^j^ 
acres were-set aside at HTenrico for the erection of a "college ^r anl- 
dreri of the infid4ls." "GTnfortuliately, because of a massacre of colomsts, 
tJie 3ist proposed coUege for Indians was not realized.^ ^ ■» 

EduciUion of Indians was included in the 1650 charter of Haryard 
College. Money was donated, and an "Indian college" building with a 
capaSty for 20 was erected in 1654. However, by 1666, Harvard gave 
up its attempt to educate Indians and converted the "Indian college 
into a dormitory for white studeatg^^- , - - -, - i j 

The charter of William and College dated legO^lso included 

- a section on the education and ccmversion of Indians, ^d in 1724, the 
Brafferton Building for TT->^ifl,T>g was built on the campus.* - j 
. Kot only was Indian higher education provided for by private ana 
state institutions, the Journals of the Continental Congress in 1770- 
discussed the education of Indian youth, in the following manner : 

(TlieTO is) a SCToinary for the instractlon of In d i a n youth, wliicli lias been 
establisliecl xmder tbe care of Dr. Wlieelock on tlie Connecticnt Klver, and as 
there are nine or TTiV^^art yonth at that sdhool, chiefly from, the tribes residing 
in. Onebec; and, as for want of a proper fund, there is danger that these youth 
may be sent bacfe to their friends, which wiU probably excite jealousy and dis- 
txust. and be attended with bad consequences. ^ ^, * . - 

- Mav 10 ITio — (Resolved) that the Comniissi oners for Indian Affairs m tne 
northern i>epartment, be authorized to receive out of th^ continental treasury, 
a. sum not exceeding five hundred dollars, to be appUed by them for the support 
of the Indian youths, ,„ ^. _ ' -.^t.-u 

Seoternber 19^ J77o.~—As it may be a means of conciliatmg the friendship or 
-the Canadian Indians, or, at least, of preventing hostilities from aiem m some 
measure, to assist the president of r>artmouth College, in New Hampshire, m 
maintaining their youth who are now there, under his tuition and whom Qie 
revenues of the college are not, at this time, sufficient to support; that^f or tnis 
pu3a>ose, five hundred dollars be paid to the Keverend I>r. Eleazer Wheelock, 
p^^dent of the said college." _ 

/ i Helen Scheirbeclc, rSlKtory of Amerfcan Indian mehcT Ean<»tton," ^pnbllalied 

»^ aM^^a E- S^Suinr^ Stetory of Indian Edncatkm In tlie United States." University 

**^^len*S^e^b^^^^S^SlLt^®ci^noIosy of American Indian Higher Edneatlon." 
TmpQbllBbed paper. , - -. 

«&tbleen G arret.-.>r Dartmoiitli lAlnmnl. to the 1=^? i ^^J^^^^PlC^^^s i ^SnS^l^'^flns' 
Oklahom^ Vol- 32ES±I, Oklalionut City, Oklahoma : The Oklahoma Hlstqrlcal Society. 19»>tf, 

p. X23. . - . . * . . . , ' ■ 
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I)artmouth College, built largely \vith funds collected th:^ou^c:Ii the 
efforts of a converted Indian provided, utilizing- the "Scottish l^und'V 
higher education for a total of "58 Indians from 1769 luitil 1893. Sev- 
eral members of the FiV&^Ci^-ilized Tribes entered Dartmouth in 1S38 
and in 1854;^ Joseph Folsom. a. Choctaw, received a degree. In all ^ 12 
Choctaw -or Cherokee utilized the ^^^Scottish Fund'' for education at 
Dartmouth."'-' ' - ^ - 

TVhile Dartmox^th was educating 12 members of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, the Cherokees and the Choctaws by themselves organized "a 
system of higher education which had more tlian 200 schools, and sent 
numerous graduates to castei^i G6lleges.'' Iconically, when the Federal 
government became involved in the late ISOO'S, tliis academic system 
colIa]^>se^. ' ' • . 

In a treaty of October 18^ 1820, there appeared- a speciiic provision 
for education creating the Choctaw Sciiool Fund: wliich proyided for 
ceding a section of Choctaw land to the United States governmont 
which would subsequently be sold and the proceeds would establisn a 
fnnd for Ohoctaw schools. There was, however, no provision for 
higher education. In 1830, the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek"^ set 
aside $10,000 for education of 40 Choctaw youths. The -first official use 
the provisions allowed nrider this treaty^ occurred in 1841 when iiu- 
thorization was given to Indian boys to be educated at Ohio Univer- 
^sity, Jefferson College^ and Indiana University. The next reference 
to higher education within the Five Civilized Tribes is found in the 
1842 Keport of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. in which there is 
a request for the admission of ten Chickasaws to Hampton. 

The report of the following year mentions the education of 20 
Choctaw boys : ten at Asbury University and ten at Lafayette College. 
It should be noted the Secretaiw of War chose these^ institutions ; 
liowever, in 1850, a law was passed authorizing control/of the e'duca- ' 
tion fund by the Choctaw Superintendent and. trustees, subject to 
conf=:ent of the President. 

Various members of the Five Civilized Tribes established' semi-, 
naries, which were regarded as being at the level of institutions of 
higher, education* These institutions were the first of their kind west of 
the Mississippi in the 1S40'S- ^ • 

The first ^"university- in which Indians would play a large part was 
proposed in 1862. As was the case at Harvard, the Ottawa Indian Uni- 
versity of Ottawa, Kansas was morej^f a dream than a reality. The 
Ottawas never received the prornisc^^nstitute of, higher education be- 
cause they were reraoved by the government to Oklahoma in 1873.'=' 

Concerned over the lack of educated clerg\' needed to convert Indi- 
ans, ther Baptists founded Baoqne Coltoge^on land granted by the 
Crook Tribe in ISSO, The first class had .thVee sfeudentsr but bv the end 
of the year, 56 students liad enrolled. /In- the beginning-, tlie grades 
ranrrod from fifth to a hi^iii school course, even^hough the school wais 
called IX university (perhapfs'at the time, niore a hox^ than a reality) 
• 7— ' ■ i ^ ' \ 

" fr#»l*»n >r. Schplrbeck, *^mshIli:^tea<(Cbt^onolojry of American *lndlau Hi;rHer Education,** 
Tirsr»*ihllsliefl pfiper. - T * > 

* Helen M. SchMrbeclr, *^Tlie Ednratlo^nr Sy5?tem of tlio n^e C ivlH zod Tribes 1S3i^l91fS ** 
rdrnffk. Indian Kducatlon project prepared f Qr' the Jobn Hay Wliitni^y Foundation* XeW 
Tork* April 9* 1975. . . - -» * 
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SSmti'lEtti tHe-surroimdirig area in North CarolmarV ims scjjooi, 
SSS oiiSi^lS^ se^^ited institution for^dmns, -has g:rown 
over the years to^fecome Pembroke StateXTmvepity >. _ , . 

- Saia^ who attended miiversities in the iSth ^J^ury and the early 
isS^ttSiry studied the same sabjects.as the whiteL students. -George 
Washington commented on this point : : ^ 

T «v« Vntiv W^* the ootoion that this" mode Of edncatioii wMcli bas Mtherio been 
« tb ^le^^ Indians wfib liave been sent to cor doUeses 

^^S^ Sc Se^SSSS^^teff .tiaat liusb^dry, and conseqnently. ciyilizivtion, 
attionld be introdTiced among tlfg^dians-^o 
- 0:1123 statement, as WUc^ . by sul^ 

rather inactions in regard to higher education among ^^^,f^fi^^f!f 
forth the' philosophy thatrwas to prevail up to the 1930s, and mter- 
mittently bey<md the IDSC^ into today. v - 
TAlthoigh this philosophy continued T^ell into our own century , and 
**& , *c»^«4. J:4spX^ av. T^oT+. o-F the orovemment toencour- 




^e'^t^^^Sle^rfo;^^^^ did, in 1919, offer: some . 

^fe^'lSsti^Sfa^orm^ and Agricnltux^ Institute betw^^ 
^1878 a^ 1924t (when federal funding was discontinued) was ori?n- 
. iSly OTganized to ^rve the Blacks. The school .accepted nearlr 1.40^ 
Tn^jW^ Students during this tim^. Beginnmg in 1919, college level 
i^^tS was offered^th over 200 InSians receivmg a ]umor college 
education before Indian students were phased, out. «„„„oT 
^er than the exanipte of Hampton, one f^^^ ^ the annual 
reports of the Commissioner of Indian -^^a^^e?^ efforts t>y • the 
Fid^ government to involve Indians in high^eaication. In one, 
Sxe g^e^ent sent 20 students to -two universities.- ^^^^^P.^^ 
also list two or three other occasions m which only three or four 
Indians were selected by the government to attend college. - 

Other than these es:ami)lcs, no federal efforts on behalf of higher 
education for Indians are indicated. . . 

The Dawes Severaltv Act of,lSS7 fcommon^ known as the Allot- 
ment Act),^ an attempt to remove Indians their cultiire and 
train them to become farmers -and machinists, cr^t^th® ^^^'^S 
schools of which Carlisle was the prototype. Unf ortu^t^ly, t^ wa| 
the beginning of the <;ontmual downgrading of higher education 

""^cSsle Indian-School which was never more than elementaiy 
offering courses- in agriculture, mechamcs, and nursing with hal± tbe 

^*Bre^o« Berrr. -"rue Mncatlon of Ameriean Indians a SnrveV 'of the ILltorritTire," 



student's day spent -in" industrial trai n i Tiff ^ and "wrorking on tlie school's 
farm, aoid. Haskell Indian School established in 1SS4, were the classic 
examples of the federal* government-*s attempt at post-Secondary edu- 
cation for Indians. ' ' ' . 
. ^ Xhe early emp h asis at Haskell was on English language and voca^ 
tjonal skills, with_ a 'missionary 'spirit toward the creation of "good 
citizens'V^ ' . 

]5y 1894,_ Haskell was training teachers in a !N'onnal-I>epartment an^ 
the^ following year, a Ck>ramercial Department was created to offer 
business trainirig. The -Agriculture curriculum had';; expanded and a 
Trades Department was added- -A. secondary curriculum was state 
accredited in 192T. . . ' - . 

The Meriam Report of 192§ documents the inadequate attention 
•given by the Federal government to Indian education. The report also 
noted the need for furnishing scholarships and" loan aids for Indian 
higher education.^* , , • " . J 

, The impact of the Meriam Report prompted the President, to order- 
his Secretary , of the Int-erior to oir-ranize ^ N'ati^al Advisory-j^^iii- 
mittee' on Education froin which issued a 1931 report adding-^o^he 
^'^•T^rht of the Meriam R^ortJ^' . - • f ' 

'he' new^ Commissioner of Indian Affairs, John' Collier,- began in 
iii^.>3, a major effort to change federal policy toward education^Df In- 
dians. The effortslwere ciilmijiated in the Indian Rcorgamxation Act of 
'1934* wliicU as. well as encoura*png. tribal ism, 'indigenous curriculum 
and Indian self-determination, included the authorization of loajis-to 
Indians for tuition and other expenses in recogni2?ed colleges. It Was: at 
this time (1935). a^ welL JTaskell High School graduates were befiig 
actively recruited to remain and besin pK^st-hiirh vocational studvl^*^ 
^ Between the years 1937 and 1944^ constant friction ex'isted between . 
, Commissioner Collier, and the legislative branch's Indian Ajffairs Com- 
mittees. The Congress felt Indip,ns should be taught to develop and 
succeed as citizens off the reservation. In 1952, loans to Indian" students 
authorized an the Reorganization Act of 1934, including those for col- 
leges, were discontinued. ^ 

Becaiise of the shirkingt^of federal responsibilitv toward Indian edu- 
cation, these communities turned to the states to work through state 
university extension divisions to establish educational centers on the 
rese.r^-ations. The movement was not successful. " ' 

'TTorld War 11 \-eterans also kept alive the Orrht for Indian hi<rhe'r 
.education by utilizing their' ■pxi\-ileges for cduc ion imder the Ijr I. 
Bill- . - ■• - 

' The federal philosophy of termination was introduced in 1953 by- the 
passa^^ of Public Law 2S0- which prepared the leirislat^^ base for the . 
^^epmination poli^x;' by transferrino: to the states^ federal responsibil- 
ity for maintaining both civil' and criminal jurisdiction on certain " 
reservations. House^Concurreht Resolution 108 called for. the end of 

X<>hr«'^kn*'^r.A:Tb^ll!T9.-.'^^^^^ °* SaskeU TnstltTite 1SS4-1S37.'; University . of "* 

" T.<^wlB Meriam. ''Tile lpVobll.itf of rn/11?in Admin Istxatton" fXhe Merlnm Jieport") -The 
n^^^V^n^VroLP^lTll^p^^^ Washlnsrton. n.C, Baltimore,^ MaJyland : The Johnl 

pn^^?*'^^^ "History of American Indian HJsrher Education," unpabUshed'' 



federal supervison over Indians, ma king them subject to the same laws 
And lesponSbilities as other citizens. This resolution was viewed by 
many-JEndians as the "complete abdication by the government of. its 
.responsibilities to the Indian comihunitv." " . t.t -u i « 

£i reaction to l^s policv, the Fuhd^for the Kepubhc established a 
Commission on Kights, Liberties and Responsibilities of the American 
Indian in 1957. The Commission assessed Indian needs, ajad in January 
of 1961 issued "The Indian — ^America's Unfinished Business, a docu- 
ment which recommended Indian involvement in and deteiminatipn ot 
ri>rograms affe^^ing their lives, and asked for adequate scholarsliips, . 
grants andloans for higher education- ' ^ 

. T9'A]a O^ IPOVEKrrT" A:ST> SZIGIIER EDUCATrON" 

••.^ • . ' *" - ■ . ■ ^ ■ •■ * - ■ , ' ■' " . 

With £he passage of the Economic Opportunity Act of the J ohns'on 
Administration'sJ'War on Poverty," new programs were implementecf 
to aid Indian higher education such as Upward Bound, and Incliim 
Community Action Programs to which can be traced the Indian-con- 
trolled and culturally oriented community collies. \ _ _ 
This was also the period in wiach Upward Bound began identifying 

- and assisting a number of Ijndian students at the jimior hi|^ level pre- 
pare for college entrance'.* A special counseling*. tutoring, and.identiiica- 

"tion: and : assisting program called Talent Search also- began to be 
fmided to Indiafi tribes and organizations. This increased federal in- 
terest and commitment to "disadvantaged':' students worked to ±Iie 
advantage of many Indian students by opening new opportunities and 
financinsr for their future. ' . " , - - .* ■. ' 

Scholarships 

■ ' This was also the era in which the BI A scholarship assistance in 1963 
was for $650,000 and was more than doubled in 1964 to $1,150,000." 
The chart on the following pa^ represents the phenomenal mcreasp^f 
reservation Indians who received .g^nts from the Bureau of Indian 

Affairs. , - .. . 

Table L— SCHOLARSHIP GRANT SUMMARY. BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS ^ . 

Number 4- -'Advanced . * • 

Number Number yr program* degrees Number of . percent of Average Total «no^t 

■ Fiscal year grantees graduates.^ graduates graduates dqp pouts ' ...dropouts grant granted 

tatiti T 718 121 121 . ' 321 18,6 713 51.225,600 

lili™::":".:: ill . 355 18.2 752 i.*6^|78 

-ICfi7' 2 3SS 147 146 ^ 1 411 17.4 Oil *• Hix* 

lis—:"::::::: lllo \Vl m 10 439 is.* m 2.296,000 

-ToS 3 432 241 240 1 494 14. 4 868. 3, 100, OOO 

iqfo 4 271 28S 275 11 ' 625 14.6- 882 3.848.000 

f-iii ^ 332 - 13 954 14.3 907 ^ 6. 038, TOO 

iItIz ll^ 6K 5^ 72 - 1. 665 13.7 1.217 15.248;TO0 

iItI 13*5^ 1 000 - 9C0 100 1.820 — 14.0 1.400 20.956.000 

Wil li'lm 1 300 1 450 150 1*890 *^ 14-0 1,650 22,556. 000 

ll75'» ll'5M 1 500 llalo ITS 2 170 14.0 2.067 32,045.000 

iiyi* :": iliooq iiloo i;4oo 200 2,«o 14.0 2.000 

■ . ^ : _ i ^ ' 7^ ^ 

t 1 Reprtsents only those dropping out during the year. 

* Based on total budget, including administrative ainouirts. • ■ ^ 

1 Includes administrative amount. * 

* Estimates, 

Source: Office of Education, BIA. ^ 

^- Early BIA antborlty and appropriations for '^^S'^^^^^^^^^.'^^^J^^'^}^^^^^? 
-Ono^rt«Sltle»Aclte CSee Appendfe J) and tbe Indian BeorRanlzatlon Acts. Section 4.1. 
B?l^S^tSI bloStf ?^S«ments as a means lor Identifying students for service 
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The decadVof the 1960's and early 70*s increased federal assistance 
to all 'ctoU^e ^^stiidents/ Work-stndy, educational opportunity grants 
(now caiUed; basic educational opportunity grants), state edncatibnal 
oppOTtunlty guilts, and various loan programs appeared to be a boon 
^^.^ stuflents. Initially, all these student, assistance programs- 
"wer0 in^tut^nal based and dependent upon the student's- economic 
need^ Wliafc^appened during this decade -was either a . run-around -or 
stalli^gjeriod, between the local financial aids: officers at colleges and 
Tmivergtticsand Bureau of Indian :Affairs scholarship oScers- 

One of tfie representatives of a. national Indian - scholarship><>r *ra- 
-nization desc^bed the situatio^L as follows: V - Z~. '.' 

\\ nen we =,si>eak of . the Indian nndexgradnate suSerins from the isnorant 
asstimptioii by-noh-Indians and especially finance office aides at the nni^ersities 
and collcgres thatr BIA fulfills the entire educational needs, we are spealzini? of 
di9crlfl:ilnation against, eligihie Indians in favjor of low income groujis/ notjier 
minority groups 'SvKo. are larger in nuinber, more" vocal and aggressive.' Wlio 
r^^ouldn't, be. -frustrated in the knowledge that as little as 0.4 i>ercent of aH EOG 
xmids were awarded. Indians." . 

In an esrt-liei-^cfion of the Task Force' Kepo'rt, Basic -C)ppo^i;imitv- 
. Grants Program, staff indicated that since they do , hot keep, record's 
based on race, they do not know how many indian. students, receive 
these grants. ' .- . I . 

The Departments of Interior and HEW" have been in the process of 
defining thh use of BI^A. scholarship assistance and USOE studeiit 
assistance for three years. In the meantirhc, Indian students ^ace a 
standoff. Even though the Basic Opportunity G-rapits Prograin is now 
directed towards individual students, it jappears that dissemination o£ 
this information and assistance in submitting. the applications work 
to the detriment of Indian students. ; . / 

' For reservation Indian students the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
recently charted the increase from 1967 to 1975. It appears on the fol- 
lowing page. . * 





Table 2.— PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE FOR NUMBER 


OF STUDENTS 


FROM 1967-75- 






. Number of 

* ^ . students,- 

' . — fiscal year 

* 


Average 
- yearly 
Increases 
(pcYcenl> 


Number of 
studentSp 
, fiscal year ' 
1975 - " 


'Total 
yearly 
- r Increases 


Freshmen 
Sophomores 

Junicrs 

Seniors- 
Graduates 




34,0 
32-6 
26.5 
21.0 
93.5 


. 9,000 
3.300 
1,350 
1.000- 
850 


272,3 
' 2^0. 9 
212,0 
167^8 
748,3 



De^ •is' 1974 t^L^i^ u*. ii^r\K^/u^c., runner cuuc^uon reo, 13/^; revsseo, mar. i^, iy/^; rcvtsea^ 

American Indian students not imder the HIA have no one to keep 
statisticis concerning their needs for higher education.' " - 

Except for the limited monies under Title IV Indian Fellowship 
Section IV, there is not a policy of funding Indian graduate students.^* ■ 

fnpnbTIslietl Hearings by Task Fore** Xo. S. Albnqtierque. New Mexico. Statement b-tr 
John -RjTlner. ^ 

AltbOTich Aiinotinc<>in<»nt concernlnsr tbe Title TV Tndlnn Fellowship wns latp- In 

rfTicblnc Indian srronps. and the application time was short, some SCO applications were 
received from which 90 students conld be funded. 
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Althouglrtiie Bureau of Indian Affairs has funded a iromber of special 
tr^niofic t>ro3ects (the school administrators) and the TJSOE has made 
2rants t<r colleges -and tmiversities to train persons m special areas 
Tteachers corps, counseling, etp.) , it is clear that there is no consistent 
policy anywhere in the F^eral government concerning undergraduate 
and CTO^uate education for an America^^Indiazx^^ - ^ 

' A survey of Stat« Boards of Kegents -m higher education conducted: 
l>v the TsS: Force indicffted limited state financial assistance to Indian 
.sta^ents and^ general consensus that both BIA and USQE assistance 

Tcas ina^£quate;=** - ' , , ^ ^ ^ «C 

. It is apparent that neither the Federal nor state governments have an 
drgani2:^t)olicy of funding Americaii Indians. Yet th^ oversuppiy 
of trained- coHege and professional -manpower is not evident m the 
Indian coinmumties. ^ ** . 

Policy and program emphasis' in the 1960's -was directed toy^ard 
intensive counseling, vcargfer widening obportunities, and individual 
assistance for "culturaSSy disadvantaged ' students. A h^y <>f 
irrams ivas established^ast described above, under^the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportuxdty for the counseling and <iareer development efforts 
of young people. In addition, studenthighereducataon as^tance pro- 
gramsS fiie IJ.S. Office of Education were established and expajided. 
Oie Bureau of Indian Affairs began expanding scholar^ps for res- 
ervation Indians and Redirecting some of the former off-reservatiom 

hoarding schoolSi -- - t i- j - ■ tr\tyo * 

Thk Institute for Ainerican Indian Art w^as established m 1968^ at 
the former Santa Fe Indian School. This Institute brought togegier 
the top Indian artists and craftsmen "for an mnoyative approa^ to 
fine arts, with understanding, and respect for the India^ arts of 

' the past as a bridge to Indian contemporary ^^ression. As the move- 
ment for advisory boards took hold^m the BTA ^^m i^i 1968,^a 

- bbard of regents w;as established to assist in the development of the 

"^^Sl Institute which was discussed earlier i^.^his^ction also 
be<»an planning a movement towards jumor college in 1966. ±Sy 
xm'der the direction of a board of regents, the school received college 
accreditation and became Haskell Jumor College. . a^a^a 

Also, during this time, the Bureau of Igidian -^"^^^^^^ 
organise a vocational-technical institution. SoutKw^rn Folytec^c 
IiStitute was established in 1973^ in Albuquerque, Kew Mexico. Tliis 
facilitv provides a wide range of techmcal training areas for Indian 
voung'people from various parts of the country. , , , ^ j 

EsSh o/the above post-secondary education schools liave faced a 
number of critical problems in the, last five years. They have been 
^tegorized by the BlA f or ' administratadn ^d budgetmg l^J© the 
el^^tary and secondary off-reservationT^oardingj^ools. Iiy^ 
this has meant that they are under the jurisdiction of area offices for 
iSSiinistration, budget, and program direction. Thefre is evidence of 
rSSS^d lack of^^>ort frW the area office T^^^ 
regents have-beerf anxious tO-assist these schools with program direc- 

-Kor fnrtbcr details, see tUc findings from the State Board of Regents Survey In 
Appendix X. ' . ' - 



tibh, staff and-student selection. Their interest and involvement has 
not been encouraged by the area offices. In addition, the student en- 
rollment at these institutions have fcreen selected by local reservation 
ajjency social workers^ education staffs and superintendent* The school 
principal an^ superintendents have had nothin^^ to say about the stu- 
. dents they receive. In addition, all these schools have had to play the 
politics of school needs against area allocations back and foi-th'with 
AVashington^ until a feasible a^eement is reached. The board of re--, 
gents^ the school adininlst ration, and faculty have been the only ones 
concerned with quality and relevant education in these schools* 

Despite all the. fact ors^ described above — -burgeoning college enroll- 
ment and special emphasis post-secondary BXA. schools, there remains 
a larf^ number of reservation residents,' rural and urban Indians." who 
have not had access to post-secondary institutions^ In addition to tlii's 
^]^bup, many of the Indian students who entered college, encountered 
. serious problems related to social and academic adjustment. They sub- 
sequently were forced out of the systena. - ' 

- It was the high attraction rate among Indian college students as well 
as new impetus in polic\'' ^^fcards IfTdian .scif-detcrmi nation, ^whicli * 
stitnulated many Indian l^i^rs and educators to begin considering 
plans for <^mmunity-based liigher education "prbgi^amsl XJnderlying^ 
these , facto i-s was also the neecl for increased cult nral education rei'-. 
evance, and the crying need of Indian community peoples 

The firstr tribe to take the lead in this effort 'was the Xavajp. They 
-charted a tribal Indian community controlled college in. , Tlie^ 

major goal of the college, was to j^roniote the development of Xavajo 
3tudeiits capable of dealings witlx. "two worlds^ — traditional and mod- 
ern — to enhauce- the Indian student "s respect for. his heritage while 
developing' a systematic view in learnings basic universal concepts and 
principles- ''^^ " ; .\ - ' ' - - ' \ . . V * ^ 

A.S tlxe Xavajo^ Conn^mimiT^ developecl. other Indian com- 

munities began exploring-, developing arid initiating plans for tribally 
controlled colleges- and higher- education conimunityrbased- learning 
^centers. By 1070, both the Oglala Sioux and the I^osebud Sioux had 
chartered colleges on their reservations tiiiUzdng the :extension arm of. 
Black Hills State College in-^Spearfish. Soiith hhtkota. During the next 
several years, these schools began to .identify and organiize financial , 
resources. f^om private form clatlons and the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
to meet J^he neecls of tlieir expanding enroll ments^ 

J3y 1072. a pla'nnihg session, v/n?^ called of presidents and directors 
or the newly emerging schools and the BI^V: post-secondary schools 
to develop a strategy" of t'ooT:jerat ion aiifrl a means for receiving asssist- 
ance from the Dcvoloping Institutions Office of the Bureau of Higher 
Education. I';S^ -Office of Edncation^^" From this meeting came -an 
agreement to develop the American T^idian Higher Education Con- 
sortium through an arrangement with tlie Xavajo Community College^- 

Since 1973^ ±hc development of post-secondary institutions has pi^- - 
gressed at an^astounding ratei ^Janj-'of the original schools have be^n^ ■ 
able to rocer^'e liiiaited monies from federal and private sources. T^ast 
year, 1075^ the American Indian Higher Education Consortium con- 

=^ T'nite<l Statps S^nafo^ "BCearlng. Before^ the Subcommittee on Indian Affairs^' 94tlx 
Co njrrP5*H find Session, p- 216. 



ducted a surrey of Indian community colleges in existence as well as 
SS^ p?ojSt^ Th^r finding were filed wtth t^e Bureau pf Indian. 
-Affaixs who, in turn wai to develop recommendations to Congress on 
Sis area, diiarts highlighting the findings of .this survey have been 
placed at the end of tiiis report.=^ , , — ^ ^ - - -o-r- 

These cbmmunify " colleges .approached the Ij-S. Congress m 19 *S 
about hearing their case and assisting their efforts through legisltttipn. 
Thev propoSd a specific bill (S. 2634) to authorize and appropriate 
moneys for operating expenses, general support, and technical assist- 
ance. Thus far, only the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affaii^ has conducted a hearing on tke bill. Interestingly enough, this i 
hearing-heard not only from the present Indian Community Controiied 
Goli^es who are m^bers of the ^^erican Indian Higher Education 
ConsS^um but a number of other tribes who were interested m de- 
veloping higher education centers. Clearly, these Indiaii controTied 
and^^^Siry and secon<^ry schools are pioneers m theii: efforts to 
make edTucation accessible relevant, and affordable to Indian people. 
As noted in the charts mentioned above, the students attending these 
institutions are obtaining and eicpanding the skills, of Indian man- 
paj sef^^^trBfe-^tribal and-commuiiity level,- -. : 

, , CO^rCLT^SIOM" 

Like general -Indiin education policy, ^ost-secondap- educatjon^^ 
efforts cSi be traced back to the early days of the Kbpublic. It has fol- 
lowed two courses— piecemeal appropriations which supporteda_±ew 
Indian^ students who attended institutions outside of their ^o^S^uni- 
ties and private and, Indian^efforts geared to%i^ards organizing insti- 
tutions of a postvsecondarv nature for Indian people. ^ 

Jn the area of scholarships, the Bureau of Indian Affairs- supported 
students through appropriations acts, until the Snyder Act o± 
gave them general authorizing Jesrislat ion for education- i^ater tiie 
Indian Reorganization Act included a special section on scholarships 
for Indians who are Fedei-ally recognized and'one quarter biood. 

The Snvder Act, as the authorizing law used for BIA appropria- 
tions, also' has been utilized to justify whatever pro<rrams tlie agency 
was interested in funding- -For example, both Southwestern Indian 
I>olytechnical Institute was establis^ied as a technical school and the 
Institute for American Indian Arts was established as a school of 
the fine arts imder this authority.. The Indian communitv based in- 
stitutions, described in the section above, also have received operating 
monies under this law. - 

While there is no direct aiithoritv. for these programs from tlic 
Congress, the agency (BIA) clearly has used a policy of discretion m 

fimding them. • . - - ■ -i - t j • 

The U.S. Office of Education has to policy of fumlmg for Indian 
scholarships or communitv based institutions. Student Assistance for 
Indians is the same as student assistance for anyone else. Tlic higher 
education laws are verv general in nature and are geared for the siip- 
port of long-established institutions, except for Title HI (developing 

: f .. r 

=» Inf oVmatloii Releiuw prena:^ by : Indian Education Sesourccs Center, Slsrber EdutSa- 
tlon Program, October 24,. 1,975j^ - 



Institutions). To participate in this title, tlie majority of the Indian 
community based mstitutions could not be recognized as le^timate but 
lias to be funded througli *^already existing, established institution*-' 
The laws relating to the developm^t of vocation-technical schools a^e 
all through the states. !None of the states have chosen to locate these 
institutions. in or near an T.n <^i5^/n r^o Tnrrmni ty- 

P*ost-secondary education institutions have been the priinary influ- 
ence in American society which have trained, the skilled workers, pro- 
fessional, and intellectuals. Xake the pubhc schools, these institutLons 
t> also have transmitted and' reinforced society ^s culture and values. ' 
If American TndTft-n ^ are to develop theiir full hmnan ajid economic 
resources, and if their commxmities are to become economically viable, 
they must have scholarship assistance for their people who wish to 
seek bortfch' higher education and vocational skills^ They must have 
institutions^ in their conimuhities which canprovide them with the 
necessary academic and vocational gIHn<:i_ They must also have a 
xiumber of institutions of higher learning devoted, to interpretinLg and 
^ttistainin^ the cultures, languages, and traditions of all TTirt75i.TT people* 
Clearly, Congress must enact a policy of support for these activities* . 
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Table 3- — Humher of wtti^e A^mcrican studcmtit araduating in various professions 
while tinker sponsorship of the Bureau of Indian Jiffair^H Signer Education 
Scholarship program ^ 

Fiscal year 1^75: r - * ^ 

SkiucaticHx „ 

Bealtlx Fields -^^ — 1 

Sociology , ~- 

Sxisinees — 

Psychology 

Fine Arts. — — ^ — — -1 

Kngliah — 1— — 

History . : 

Ooimselin^ ~ — — 

'Biology ^ — 

Political S^ence^ T — «: — ^ 

Some EcoMpiics _ 

A n tti ropology — 

Ethnic" . Stadies- 



!!ExkdxLStrial Arts : — — : — z ^ — 

Com mn n i ca ti on Arts 

Journalism . : — 

•Engiiaeeriiig 

Ijaw, (Undergrradnate) — ^— 

idberal' Arts— : 

Oommmirty Services — 

Poliee Science. 



Xatural Resotircea (Enviromn^ntol^ciience) 

Recreatioa ' — — — — r 

Oompnter Science^—^ — ' — — — ^— 

.Agriculture . — — — — 

'Gbemistry ^1* ^ — 

^Eeli^on- , ^ ^ 

'^Pluloeopby -^-^ ^ ~ 

Geology — - — ^; ~ — 7 ^ 

Veterin^^rian iledicine.^: — , . . — : — • 

' Wildlife Science — ---- — '—' — " — " — — ^ T 

M&SSnatics I-.-.^-- — L_i.„— — — .-^-l- — ^„^i_^_^-' 3 

liiTisnistics- J — -r ■ • — -^^T ~ 

Horticnlture ^ — — 

Urban PI 



* 

6 
6 



B 

4" 
4 

3 



o 

f> 



- _i J ■ ■ 2 



2 
2- 
2 

1 



1 
1 
9 



. Electronics ^ — ^ ^ ^ 

(Forestry 7: ^r- : 

Ttesearcti : — z-' 

American Studies ■ • 

Ubirary Science : ^ 

Arclieology — ^ 

Other (Unlisted) ^- — 

^Special programts (advanced degrees) : ^ ' : - ^ 

Ijslv^ j: -1 -7— _ — — 

American Indian ScholarsMpS- — . — • " 

' ' Indian Sehool Administration program : — ; . —^r — ^ 

Grand total . — ^-^ — „— — 1, 497 

Source -/ rndlaa Education Besonrcfefl Center HlgJier Education Program, Aibuauerque,, 
New Mexico- ' . , . 
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' ' ' . Proposed' IiixiisLAa:TON . 

JL SIXJCj To estabUsb a new national policy Trttli respect to edtication for tbe In dia n 
pec^e ; to amend title IV at tbe Education Amendments of 1972 (the Tndlan 
Education Act) and" related Acts in order to maJke more nearly complete the 
neoetit^ary authority for a Nation^ Prosra^ot^f or Jndian EdiSSaJlon; to establish' 
"a JSfational T"^^^^^ Education Cpmmission ; and to establish a Natlona,! Trust 
island f^rJCndian Education v: — •'-^ - ' 

it eriacted hy tTie Senate a^nd tTve HcnjLse of Rej^re^entaii^es af tJte 
United States of A^Tneritar in Congrresa asseTribled^ That this Act may 
be cited as the "Indian Education Act of 1977/' * . 



Sec. 2. The Congress hereby rnids and declares that — 

(1) from the time Europjeans first came to this continent they^ 
have taken from the Indians, the native Americans-, their landK 
and have subjected' the Indians to military, political, economic, 
and cultural pressures , which have^ in large part, destroyed or 
distorted the way of life, cultures and lan^ages of the Indian 
peoples; * - - ' 

(2) the h«rita<^ of the Indian peoples is a national resource 
,which must be preserved and, to the extent possible, the cul- 
tures and languaores which have been destrt>yed or distorted must 
be restored; \ 

(3) the United States lias dealt .with the Tndian nations by 
treaties iinder whidh, -ii\ partial compensation fox^ lands taken 

' from the Indians, the United States promised to provide various 
Xndian nations with education aind these bbli orations are still bind- 
in <r npon the United States : ' 

(4) too often the education provided for the Indian people* was 
- inadequate and inappropriate, in that education was used as a. 

•means to destroy the cultures and laniniaii^es^of the Indian peoples 
an rl chanrr^ their way of life : - ^ ^ . 

C5) even thou;2rh in recent vears <freater attention "has been £riv^^ 
fnl^llin<r thjp obli£]:ation of the United States to provide: educft- 
tior» for- the Indian people, there has been no complete. review-^of 
T>oli<*ies of the United Str?to5^ respeetinff. Indian education ^th 
tl>e T^ult that th^re fire nun^erons p'rofrrams aflTex^tin^r Indian edn- 
cation, some TmiTFn3.ny iT>co?risistent.. some dnrSlica^ve. ^and some 
- . opera^inff undei- ontd^ited policies, and there is no un^^ed, coordi- 

((^\ 'fi^ndinir for pro^rrams providin.q: education .for Indians h-as 
^ Taenn inadennate and "unpredictable with the result that the prorn- 
ises held forth in the laws authorizin<r such projxranTS have not 
, been kent and the Indiap l>eo^le do not have confidence that t^e 



^oropd faith of ^he Government will. provide a level of , education 
to meet their needs and, therefore, means of financing' Indian edu- 
cation must be established which. pravide adequate and pre-' 
• dictable support for Indian education programs; and 

C*") Xndian education has too long remained under the control 
" of those who do not appreciate Indian cultures or their wav of 
life and must be under the control of tl:H^ Indian: people.' ^ 

sxATE:yCE:>s^TS o^^ xhjkpose ' an-o pbiicx 

Sk^. (a) It is the purpose of this Act — 

(1) to establish and implement a policv of the ITnitcd States 
regardmg education for Indian people ; 

(2) to create a National Program for Indian Educatiort de- 
signed tp.meet"the needs and desires of the Indian j^eople: and 

(:^) to create a Xational Indian Educjttion Commission to assist 
m developing and carry ing out l?lie Xationat Program for Indian 
Education. ' . ^ ' 

(b) (1) All policies of the XTnited States designed to use, or Having 
tlu> otfert of using, education as a means of assimilating the Indian 
people into sociefies and cultures \yhich are alien to the ways of life 
and cultures of the various Inditm nations, tribes^ bands, and othq^ 
groups a hereby rescinded; and any law of the United States whicn^ 
autliorixes the use of education for carrying out such policies is'hereb3' 
.modified to make the laws of the T'nitecLStates affecting the education 
of Indians consistent with the purposes and policies of this Act. 

(2) It is the policy of the United States ri^at — ^ ^ 
CA) all Indian people shall have fhe right to aij. educational 
opportunity suited to their individual needs xind desires, and, to 
the extent feasible* conducted under their control ; and 

( in addition to the rights of Indians to education xfader the, 
laws of the Stntes as citixens thereof, the X'nited^ StatCvS has an. 
ohlig-ation to provide financial ^support' for their education in 
' accordance with the provisions of this Act.^ o - 

fc) f l).<Eor-the purposes of this Act and any Act amended or other- 
wise^mod T fied by this Act. the terrn *'Indi:rn jc*ducation"- means a pro- 
£rram of instruction and traininir designed to meet the special educa- 
tional, employment, and cu,ltn^al,needs^c^f the Indian people whom the 
pro£rr^^ni is to serv^'Such program shall include, to- the extejit appro- 
priate frnnstdering the a<res^and 'l>acl:grc>xinds of the persons ser^'ed* 
the sper-ific purpose of the j>rogram. and the desii'cs of the persons 
served) . 7:>rovision fj^r—* ' ^ . . ' 

( the* Study of the hii^tor^'. cultures, and langua>res of , the 
Indian peoples in the United S^t^xtQs^ generally, and that of;^ the' 
p-^!'^r>ns served, specifically ; * ; . " . 

f T>) academic stufly to achieve competence in basic skills and 
' to 7>T-opare for continued eclur^ation : 

(C^ traininir in preparation for employment and for tipgrading 
jobskills and hett4>r employment: j 
('\L^ An"iong the PTirposes o^ progran'is of Indian education shall be 
to pro\ ifl^ the Inflinii fx^or^le the options of maintaining a way of life 
conf^is^'ont with th^ir c-l^hTire hackgrounrl . either while residing in ah 
environnient in which the Tn<linn people are doniinant or while residing 
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in areas which they are a minority and shall not be their assimUa- 

levels Sall,^ the extent possible, be provided in the X3onunumty in 
which the chUd. resides. . 

A3ktENT>aCE:>-TS TO, A^TD MODIFICATION- S OF, EXISTI>-G L.VW 

' o„ 4 /a-i (I'i Part E'of title IV of the Education Amendnients of 
l9T#atil2ie'-i by Sr^g out sections 451 a-d 452 th^^^^ ^vithout 
• affecting amendmehts- heretof or made \>y such sections) and inserting 
^in lieu thereof the followinj 



"l>T>IA2.- CONTROLLED EI^EMENTTAKY AN'O SECON-DARY SCHOOLS 

"Sec 451 ^ a^ The Commissioner shall develop policies^ocedures, - 
and criferxa^ f or ^ci^^ Jndian contrpfted ^l^^^^^y ,^4 
- ^nSr^^'^hcil^ Xich-at th£ti^^ 
educatio^l agencies of the . States m-svhich, they 

policies, procedures, and criteria shaU ^^ publish^^^he ^ edera^ . 
fogister imd i>e subject to the prcK^ecUires specified for^rom^^^ 
of regulations under section 431 of tSe General Education I-rovisions 

Ort the first dav of the first fiscal year- which begins after the 
' effe^til-e°da?^oA^e pSiries,.prpcedur^, ,fd criteria dev-elg^^^^ under 
ciiib^pction Ca^ the Commissioner shall accept applica^ons iro^ 
Indirn c'SktSle^^^^ for recognition as ^--^ ^^^^j^^^^^^ 
' such policies, procedures, and criteria and shall recognize sucH scnoo^ 

pursuant tp -bsection ^(b) an Wia^^ , 
trolled school shaS, for the purposes of imy ^PPl^S^^^^ P.^I^^^ 
suchterm is defined insection400Cc) (l)<4>^^^^5?^^^Sicv a^d t^ 
r>i^'c^<^\r^n< A.ct^ be considered a local educational agency ana me 
.f^^atl^^oiet^d bV ^ch %ools shall be -nsidered pu^^^^^ 

(d) Xo Indian controlled school shaU be subject to the laws^f^n^^ . 

State in which it is located regarding c<^"aP^^^^^*^i^^f.tou ^ 
• tion, or curriculiun used miless, subsequent :to the ^^g^J^^^^ a Wl ' 
. sch<i>l, such State, under its law^, ^^^^i^g J^^^if for puM^ 
educational asc^fJcvStnd has a program of State aid ??\,^t?>f or 
education which doe^ot take into consideration P^^^^^^'^tate 
availabilitv Federal f^^^ds to such school :^r^'^^^,'niat n^^ 

^Se-St^J^^erTo&^on^^^^^^^^^ ofthe 

other ^entrance requirements for admission to public institutions 

> hi-^r ?dSStfonXbar admissW-of graduates of .^d^^^-Jf^^^y?^ 
SS^ndax^' schools to such institutions sha^ 

> crimination on the ba^is of race xmder title of the Civil Itignts 
Act of 19^. ' ; - 
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•'STATT: AOKN-f^V ItKCOtJSXrnON I-OR CKin'AlN- IXOIAX TUHJMS 

**^c. 452. If any Indian tribe, recognized as such by the Secretarv of 
the Interior, operates an Indian controlletl ^-.hool recognized as such 
under section and the Gommissioner determines that tlie educa- 

tion of Indian^hildren T\-ouId be improved if that tribe held State level 
responsibility^ rather tlian the State educiitional a^roncv of the State 
in v/hich such school is located, tlie Commissioner shall reco^rnize that 
tnbe as the istate a^renoy Avith respect, to tluit school and shall pav to 
55uch tribe the appropriate administt^ative exT>enses. to be derived from 
the expenses ^^*hio^i would otherwise be .paid to the appropriate State 
, educational a«:ency:" . . 

^7) (A) The amendments made bv this subsection shall be effective 
ontue date of enactment of this >^6t. ' - 

(H) The policies, procedures, and critoria required to be published 
by sectjon 4r>l of su.ch..Act shall be published in the FederaKReo-isfer 
initially, ;iot later thau one year after the enactment of Mi is Vet 
- /-J Vi^^^-^^^'^i-'} ■W^(^y title III of the^Act o^f September --.Oi^lOr.O 
(Public T^w S*4, Ei-hty-fii-sl Con-ress, the Indian Elementarv and 
>>econdar>' -ScJmoI Assistance Act > is an'iended bv hddirwr at the end 
thereof the foil o win new para o^raph : " ^ 

^ '"^rv?^ If the Commissioiver determines that— 

"(A) the amojint of fimds available to anv loc^l educational 
a<rency from State and lor-al sources -and from other' J^ederal 
sources for any fiscal -your is less than the amount necessar\' to 
enable such a^rency to provide a level of education equivalent to 
that rtiamtamed hy other local educational airenciees in the State 
•m^T^vhich such ^x^rency is Io<-ated ; " - * 

"(B> such agency* is makin^r a reasonable tax effort- ( if such' 
a<^ency has taxin«z power) and is exercisinir due dili<?ence in avail- 
in <^ itself of other finaiicial assistance ; and' 

"(C) not less than 50 per centum of the total number of children 
who are m av-ei-a<re daily attendam-e. at the schools- of such aireucv 
.•■ dumnor such fiscal year and -for whom such a'jrencv 7>rovidcd free 
pnhtic education were Indian fkildren ; ' 
that airency shall be eiititled to a pavment for that fiscal Voar in an 
amount equal to tlie difference .Ix-t ween the amount available to such 
agency from the sources desc-ribed in.chinse.( A) and the amount neces- . 
-sary to prtJvule a level -of education equivalent to thut Inaintained by 
other local educational airenryes in the State." ' 
, ;IO:Un.) (2) r.\ ) of such, title ITt is amended bv st rikin^' 

out "Xhe;^ and mser-tino- in lie;: tl rVeof "Kxcept as is 'pKovidecF in 
-parajrraph the." _ - - 

(.">) Section r,0:Z(h) of such, title TPI is amended bv addin<r tit the 
end_the.reof the fol low!n.£r r-'-w pcnl enoe : "The provisions of this siib- 
^ section sliaJ] not opcratt'' to limit pavmcnts un-ler this title" to Indian 
controlled _schqols, r{>cfj;Lrr I • ];y i ln'- Commissioner under section' 4r)l 
of the Indian Kducation Act.-'' 

Tv^'^^ Soctlon of s.jc'; is. an>eh<led: bv insei-tinir "(a)-'' after 

"'t^T-*^" II^ -=^trikinsr out j*(7j:-ants"* and' inscrtinir in" rieu' 'thereof 

"r2^cept asn.s j)ro\ Ide.l in siil >Scfl ioji iri-unrs.*' and liv addiri'>- al the 

end thereof thf followinc: new siibsc:-tion :- ■ . "' ' 
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"fb) Payments made to a local eduQational agency on the basis of 
entik^iente created under paragraph of section 303(aMhall be 
used for the maintenance and opcration.ol the scl^oois of the local edu- 
cational agency receiving such payments. . • ■ « ^ • 

( 5) The amendments made by this subsott ion shaU eflecti,^e on 
and ^ter Uieiifst dajFof the first fiscal yau- beprmning afterthe enact- 

mentof this Act. . . , . - c m-^ :■. 

(q) (1) Part B of title IV of the Education Amendments of- 19 (2 ib 
amended (without afi'ecting the amendments made thereby) to read as . 
fallo'ws : ■ . 

"Pakt B— Special Pkovisioxs Desigxeu To Iah^-e Edvcation-.u. 
Oppoktuxities for IxDiAX Stcdents 

, "rESEAKCV, AX0 DE\-ELOPiIEXT IX INDIAN EDUCATION-.:. . 

"Sec' 421 The Commissioner is •authopized to make gi-ants to, and 
enter into contracts with, institutions of higher . education, Indian 
tribes and organizations, and iiidividuals for the purpose of conduct- 

• in" rescarcR, studies and developmental activities relating .o such rer- 
search and studies in the field of Indian education mcluduig, research 
and studies in the history, culture, and languages of. the various iidian 

^peoples who have resided in the territorial limits ,of the Lnited States.^ 

"Sec 422. Tlie Conmiissioner is authorized to make grants to, and 
'contfac'ts with, institutions of higher e^'rcation and other public and 
private institutions and orffSTnizations. including Indian tribes and 
Indian sponsored and conti-olledorgankiations— . 

(1) to assist in the development of curricula and curricula ma- 
terials, designed for use in dementaiy and secondarv sch(X)lS .serv- 
. ing Indian children and suitable for providing Indian education 

for such qhildren; . , j -^^^^o+^rvv. 

' (2) to assist in collecting existmg materials and information 
wMch can be used, or can be adapted for use, in curricula for In- 
dian educati*i:;n : and ■ ^ -u • 1„ 
• (.3) to disseminate,-and promote the use of, such curricula. 

"tp^mnixc for ixdian ottdents in attexdanc^ at institutioxs of ■ 

mCHER EDUCATION" ' 

-"Sec 423 The Commissioner is authorized to make grants to, and 
contracts with, institutions of higher education. Indian tribes and 

' or'rafBzations for the purpose of preparing persons for teachmg m or 
administering Indian education programs and of pro^^dmg in-service 
training for teachers and administrators currently senang m such pro- 
•<rrams The Commissioner is making such grants and., contracts is au- 
thorized to make provision-for fellowships and .trainecships ior in- 

' dividnals, cost of education allowances, and stipends for the pereons 
trained and allowances for their dependents. In awarding fellowships 

, and traiweships under this rfction, preference shall be given to pei- 
sons who are Indians. ' , * A , 



"Git.\NTrs Pon ixDrA>r istcdexts ix atten-dan-ce at ixsTTixrrroxs of ''I 

. -"'Sec. 42-i. Each Indian student who jneets t]ie requirements of sec- 
tion 411 (a) (1) of the Hi *rhesJE ducat ion Act of 1965 for unv fiscal vear 
- shall be entitled, under the mjbg7-am authorized by subpa'rt 1 of pait 
B of title IV of such Act5>e^^rant in an aniount'^computed with re- 
spect to such student under subsection (a^ of section 411 of sucli title " 
without re^rd for tlic provisions of subpara^aph (B) of subsection 
(a) (2) ^of such section find subsection (b) of such section. - 

'''ASSisxxV^^ccK TO i:NT>rA2<" co>rxKor.L:Er> ^iN-sxixtJTioxs of iiiGixiiir: i:i>L:cA-rio>^ 

••Skc. 425. (a) Tlie Coinmi.ssioiaer is authorized to can-v out a i>ro- 
gram of makinor jL^rants to strengthen institution^ of higher educqtio.i 
which serve Indian students in accordance witii, tlie i>rovisions of tliis 
section. . - ' ' \ , , 

""(b) OEach institution of hi<rher education whTch fi^r any fiscal- vear 
the Coniinissioner determines in acci^rdalice with lei^idations prorntU- 
gated for the il^urpose of this sect ion to be either — 

* "^(1) operated or coiitroUe^ by one or nToi-e lifdi^u tribes or 
groups;- or ^ Y^". 4 ^ ' 

. (2) rAJifJcated on or near an Indian resein-ation, and 

^ . ^ (IB)^rW^ a substantial proportion of In 
shall be en/itlecito a grant under this section for tliat fiscal year in an 
amount dc<terinihcd under siibscction (c)/ ' - 

^•(c) T^c amdjunt of the grant to which an institution shall -be en- 
titled und^er thislsection f or qriy fiscal year sliall be $2,;j0a f or eacli In- 
dian st ud^;nX^s^cvni^^ in attenaanca at "such institution for that fiscal 
3'ea'r. . \ ) \ ■ 

"Cd) F^unds pa^d to an institution under this section mav be used 
solely to improve its program of instruction for Indian students, 

""(e) Any institution whiclx desires to receive a grant under this 
section shall make application thereOT^Wfche Commissioner. Such ap- 
plication shall he in such form, contain ^uch information, and sub- 
luittcd at such time and in such form and manner as the Commissioner 
may require by regulation* . 

■^'■^(f ) The Conq^issioner slTall pay to each institution with an ap- 
7") roved application imder this section the amount to which it is en- 
titled as computed under subsection (c) for each fiscal year. 

^^JE^'^^t^DWsiiirs FOR i*noFT:ssiON^Ai. Axn graduate: s tl D E>rTS 

^"Sec* 426(a). The Commissioner shall carry out a program for each 
fiscal year of awardinor fellowships for study in graduate and pro- 
fessional programs in institrrtions of higher education. Such follow-^ 
ships shall be awarded to Indian students in order to enable them to' 
pursue a ^urse of study of jiot less than Jrhree, nor more than fou^r^ 
academic years of study leading toward a professional or irradnate 
degree. 

(b)(1) The Comhnissioner shall pay to persons awa'rded fellow- 
ships under this section such stipends (inclrKlTng allowances for sub- 
sistence and dependents) as he may determine appropriate. 
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«<2> The Commissioner- shaU pay te the institution of higher educa- 
tion It which the holder of a folfowship under this sectionals pursuing 
a «f study, in Heu o£ tuition ancf fees charged such ^lolder, sucii 

aznouttts as the ^Commissioner may determine, necessary to cover the 
cost of education for the holder of such feUowship.- v ^- ^^„o^^i 

^co^ ox ndment made by tliis subsection shall be effective on and 

and after the first day of the first fiscal ye^CF^ch begins after the en- 

'''^^yr^I^^^J^ior.er of Education sWl, under the Teacher Corps 
progkm authorized by title V of the Tll^her Education Act of 196o, 
carSr out a special program of recyuitrng, training, and making avail-' 
abl^Teacher^orps members to local e&cational ^^JV"'^! /h^lndSn 
Indian controlled schools recognized under section 451_of the Indian 
Education Act) . The allocation of members of the Teacher Corps 
nnder such special program shall not be subject to the allocation provi- 
sions contained in section 513 (b> (2\Qf su<ic Act. 

XATIQ^TAX. Tt^TDLVNT ' EDTjeATtO>r C03tI3tCISSI0>. 

Sec 5 (&) Th^ is hereby established as an algency in the executive, 

brSldii o/the Goveomient a National I\^^?:.?f:^^V*'?nn?^^f^^^^^ 
(hereafter in this Act referred to as thd "^iatioual Commission ) 

which ^^^^J^j^l^ljgl^ implement, in accordance with the provisions 
of this Act, a comprehensive Xational Program of Indian Ii,cluca- 
tion for all India^ in the United- States based upon statutory 
- authority and treaty obligations in effect on the date of enactment 

of this Act or hereafter created by law ; , - - 

^2^ develop regulations and guidelines for the administration 
of the National Program, which shall include, where necessary, 
provision for joint administration of prograipis by the ^^ti^al 
Commission and the Secretary of. the Interior or the Commis- 
sioner of Education, or both ; . ■ ^ . _ _ . 

(3) establish and operate Indian Educational Service centers, 
as provided in section 7 ; and " ^ ■^^A tn.^i^-^ 

H) carrv out such other functions as may be jprdvided by law. 
(b)(1) The' Commission shall be composed of two classes oX 

member^^ 14 Indian members who shall be selected in the manner 

^TB)'th'riered^^^ 
* Indian Affairs, the Commissioner of Education, and one pei^n 
/ appointed by the President by and with the advice^and consent of 
■ tfieSenate, which person shall be the iFederal Co-chairman of the 

N'ational Commission. . , ^ . - n i 

(2) The Indian members of the Xational Commission shall be se- 

lecteda^Mlows^:^^^ than OOdays after the enactment of this Act, the 
President shall promulgate "regulations setting forth procediires 
- fo^receiving the advice of the Indian people as to, whom they 
would have^represent them on the JS-ational Comimssion. Such 
procedures shall make provision for creatmg 14 regions or 
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*?rou^ each of w]ji(rli_ is to acb^ct one nomiTicc. Persons so selected 
shall be appointed by the President. 

- The rcirions and frroups created for selecting- Indian mem- 

ber nommees for the ^S'ational Commission shall be — 

(i) one, to represent native Amomcans in the State of 
JVlaska; |^ 

(ii ) one to represent the Xavajp Xation : 

one to represent, Indians 'Who„ arc residents ofl iirba 
" iiroas.; ; " . . .- ' '■ K • ' 

' . ' ' t «ne to i^ipresenfc'^ruimhs Who do not resi<iG o*^^ 

' ■ Indian^resei-vations and who do not reside in urban are^is^ Ii l icT 
(^) teii to represent Indians who reside on or near Indian 
reser\-ations and Indiivns who reside in tlie States of Okla- 
homa and California, ' , 
(C) The terms of office of the Indian members shall be for two 
years. In csrabhshm^ selection procedures and niakin^r appoint- 
ments the President sjiali stajrgrer the terms of oflice of the Indian 
members so that the rcindar terms of not more thnn 7 members 
, , sliall end in tiie same year. -"t . , . . . 
C/i) The Indian members of the National Commission shall, from 
' ^ tiuMr menrbership, select a chairman who shall be- the In^dian co-chair- 
man of the ^^J'ational C^omniission. ' ' , 

(4) In carryin^r out hit; functions under this section the President is 
- . . o-uthons^d t<> pay such expenses as mav be necpss»tTv to conduct the- 
selection prir>cess descHbed in para^jraph (2) ofsubsoct'ion (b). 

(c) All decisions of the National Commission shall be subject to 
the approval of a majmHty of the memberJship of both classes of mem- 
bers. Each class of membership is authorized to delecjate its approval 
taiithonty to the cochairm an for that class. 

^ (d) It shall be the duty and responsilnlitv of the S'ational Commis- 
sion to . . ' ' <t» i 

^ , C^) sercve as an advocate for Federal supjiort for IndiariJeduca- 

tion and for the maximum feasible control of Indian education 
by Indian people ; - V 

^ ,(^) prepare and coordinate plans for Federal support for 'In- 

dianf education prooframs, beinc: administered by other-'affen^eSes : 
(3) provide technical assistanf-e to Indian irroiips and parents 
to enable them to exercise more effeftive "influence on education 
* p^o^rrams for Indian children : . - 

(•^} support and undertake research and demonstration proj- 
ects in the field of Indian education Cand for that purpose the- 
^^'ational Commission is authorized to enter into contracts with 
public-and private institutions and orjranizations) : 

(o) promote cooperation between the States and local educa- 
tional agencies and Indian tribes in plannintr educational pro— ■ 
frrnms for Indian children in the public schools: 

(r>^ n.ssi?^ m the deve"'o--r:ioTit and estal)! ishment of liew India:n - 
education pro.£rrams; and 

(7^ evaluate Indian edu^-ation proirrams and the administra- 
- ' tion thereof. 

Ce) Cl^ The N'ntional Commission shall appoint and cojnpensafe an 
Executive I>irector who shall have 'siich functions as the National 
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Commission shall determine. Such Executive Director shall be com- 
pensated at the rate^speci/ied for grade 18 of the Greneral Schedule set 
lortli in section 5332 of title 5, United States Gode* . « 
(2) In addition to the Executive I>irector< the Commission shall 




(f ) The National Commission' i$ , * 

^ (iV 5t<> iBpice, proinnlgate,, iss^, i^cind, apd amend .miles and 
■ regulations governing t^ of operation of the National 

Commi^ion; . \ " 

^ - . (2)'in JsM^cordance ^*rth those provisions of title 5, United States 
Code^ relating to the appointment and compensation of personnel 
and subject to siich limitations as are imposed in this part^^to ap- 
^ point and compensate such personnel as may be necessafy to en- 
. able such agency to carry out its fiMietrqns ; 

(3) to accept ' unconditional gifts or donations of sorv^iceS,' 
moiiev-^ or property ' (real, jVerson^, or 

tangible-)*; ^ ^. >' . , . ' ^, ^ 

(4) without regard for sectioji 3C4S of 'the He vised Statutes of ' 
.the United States (31 U-S.C* 52^), to eu'ter into and perforrn siich 

conttacts, leases-, cooperative agreements, or other transactions^ as 
may be necessary for the conduct of the National Commission ; 

(^5) with fimds expressly ai:)prQpriated for such purpose, to con- 
struct such facilities as may be nccessar^^ to carry out functions 
vested in the National Commission and to acquire and dispose of 
property : and . ^ . 

(6) to^use the services of other Fe deral agencies and reimburse 
sucK agencies for such ser\nces* 
■ (fz) In addition to the authority provided in subsection -(f), tltfe 
National Commission is authorized-^^ without regard for these provi- 
sions of title 5. United States CQ<Ie, relating to appointment, com- 
pensation, and qualifications injJ^e^C Service, to appoint and com- 
pensate such professional ancrro^r*hni<^'al pcrsonnol as may be necessary 
to enable it to carry out its functions. 

■ > 

>7ATION'AT^ PnOORAM FOR TNTDLV^T KI>rrCAXIO>r 

Sec. 6. (a) The National Commission shall cTevelox^- and prepare to 
implement a Xatidnal Prpcrram for Indian Education (heremafter 
referred to as the "Xational^Proirram") which shall be desig:ned to 
{provide Indian Edt/cation for the Indian people. The iyationaV Pro- 
firram shall at least include- 



(1) preschool proirrMBf or Indian children : 

(2) basic operation t^P^ : 



(2) basic operation maintenance f^npport, for elementary 
and secondary schools in which thc^ majority of children are In- 
dian children; . , _ , 

(3) supplemental assistance to provide sprecial Indian educa- 
tion for Indian children in attendance at elementary and second- 
are schools; . , 'f, - 1 

'(4,) special educational proirrams desi.£rned to enconrapre the 
development of new Indian education projects usinir educational 
] methods and techniques particularly appropriate for the educa- 
/' tion of Indian children ; 
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(5) vocational instruction find trainin<^ for Incl^m youth and 
adults; ' 

(6) financial assistance for Indian students in institutions of 
.^-^ hifjher education and for Indian controlled institutions of higher 

^- education-; ^ , , . 

(r) elementary and secondary education for adults needing 
such education: and k " V , 

' (8) 'xesetirch and development' in the Vield Indian education. 

The Xational Proori-tm shall be a comprehensive^ well coordinated pro- 
ijTJ^m i>ased on existin<T: law and avoidincr unnecessary duplication of 
activities a/bon«: procrrams. and shall R^clude, in addition to the ac- 
, tivit ICS described m clauses (1 ) through (7) , support for the acti^nti*© 
otherwise authorized irj^ part B of the Indian Education Act as 
:Vniend(&d^by section 4 of this Act and .a progriim of school facility 
construction under section 14 of the^Vct of September 2^?, 1950^(Public. 
T^aw 815, Eighty- first Con^n^ss) whiclr is adequate to meet the need 
for school facilities as is authorized under that> Act. ^ 

(i>) (1) xhe progiyam of basic support developed pursuant to 
clause (2) of subsection (a) shall provide funds for maintenance and 
operation of local educational agencies (inchidiuor Itidian controlled 
3chqpJs T^^cogrnized imder section 451 of the Indian Education Act) 
in whiclr the majority of children in attendance at the schobts of such 
<^ncy are Indian children and for which there is a lack of financial 
support available from other sources by reason of a lack of, or inade- 
quate, revenue raising cnpaoity. Such program shall be designed to 
encourage Indian comrrriinities 't^ devj^S^^Jndi an controlled elemen- 
tary and secondary schools "and school^ystems rero under; sec- 
tion 451 of the Indian Ediication Act and^to increase their participa- 
tion in the operation of local educational agencies. The level of support 
imder such program for any school for any fiscal year shall *not be 
less than an amount eijual to the product of — - 

(A) the number of children, ^vho are in average daily attend- 
ance at the schools of the local educational agency, as the case may 
be: multiplied by — 

(B) 110 per centum of the average per pupil expendi£ure in the 
United States (or, if higher, in the State in which the school is 
located), , ^ , . 

The statutory authority to be used by the Xatioiial Commission-, in 
developing such program of basic support, shall -be that of section 
S03(a) C^') of title IIJ of the Act of September 30, 1950 (Public Law 
ST4, Eighty-first Congress) (The Indian Elementary -and Secondary 
School Assistance Act) as added 'by section 'i(b) of this Act. 

(2) In developing the program of supplemental support for special 
Indian education for Indian children in attendance at elementary 
and secondary schools pursuant to clause (3)' of subsection (a), the 
K'ational Commission shall combine the authorities of title III of the 
Act of September 30-, 1950 (Public Law 87-4^ Eighty*first Congress) 
(The Indian Elementarv and Secondary ScKool Assistance Act) and 
trhe Act of April 16. li);M (the Johnspn-O^Malley Act) in order to 
jcreate a comprehensive pro^gram designed to give all Indian children 
the opportunity to supplement their regular school program S>*ith 
.special Indian education which meets their special needs thefefor. 
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Tlie level of supplemental assistance to be provided to any local cdiioa- 
tional ao:enqy (incliicling Indian^ pontrolled, schools rocooniizcd i>nder.. 
.section: 451 of ihte Indi^Jfn Educ^tipn ^Vct): under suchjpro^m shall 
ndt be ^ess tbim an amount equal' to the product of— _ ^ - 

• th-) the number of Indian children- ^vho are in. Sv^rage dailv 
atte^ance at tlie sfchopls of the^ li:>oal- ecl^icatidnal agency, multi- 

(£h ^3i4 p'^r centum of the^averao^e pei^^ pupil expenditure in 
:tKe i'uitcd States (or, if higher, in the -in Avhich the .echo»l is 

If, \r-ith resT5ect to any school, the maximum amount of a grant to 
which a local educational agencv\is .entitled as «>mputed under sec- 
tion 30:i(a) (2) of su»h Act of September 30, iOoQ is less than the 
anxotint such school is entitlod under this subsfection, then the amount 
computed under sueli section 303 (a) (2) shall be inc»reased accordijiglv. 

(3V Foi-tKe parpose of this subs^tion, the term "average per ^upil 
exp<fnditure-' when used with resp<ict to the Imited States or a ^tate. 
means the "aggregate current expenditures, during the sc^corTd hscal 

* vear precediho- the fiscal vear for which the computation is made, of 
all local eciSc^ional agenl*ies in the StaJ^, or in the ^'nited Stat^, as 
the ^ase mWbe, plus an^^^rect currefit expenditures by the btates 
J<ir the operition of such agencies (Srithout regard to the sources ol 
fiSids. from *hi<fh eitJier of such expenditures are made) , divided >y 
the iffgregale dumber of, children in average -daily attendance to 
^whonTW^i agencies provided free public- education during such 

preceding- fiscal year. ■ _ ■ . 

(c) Elementary and secondary schools oryor near Indian reserva- 
tions which are presently operated by the O/partment of the Interior 
shall, to the exirent possible, be operated under the control of Indian 
tribes or Indian controlled institutions or organizations^ Siich schools 
shall continue to receive complete financial support f»om the Federal 

^iSovernment through pavmcnts to such tribes, institutions, and or*^n- 

^^tions under the National Program. The National Commission shall 
-promulgate a schedule for .the transfer of the control of each of sucii 

''Schools to one or more- Indian tribes, institutions and organxzatio^. 
After the control of a school has been ti-ansf erred to a tribe 9,^ tnb^ 
that school shall have the same status as an I^<iian <^^^^P/^^*^,^^^ 
under section 451 of the Indian Ediication Act If the .>:ational Com- 
mission* finds that there is a need for continued operation of a school 
bv the Federal GTovemment because of specjal educa^nal .problem^^^ 
liidian chHdren which can be - niet throu-h- a federally operated, 
school it is mithorized to exempt from such schedule not more than 
l^o^h«.lS which are especiaUy capable of meeting those problems. 

. V . - - 

rN-DIA>r EDTTCATTOXAIi SERVICE CE^TTEKS 

' Sec T (a) In order for the National Commission to provide the 
servic^ to the Indian ;People for which provi^on i^made m this Act, 

- the Comnussion shall e^lisK not le^ than ^^ut ^tot .more t^ 1^ 

. Indian Educational Service Centers Such Centers 
the various regions of the Kation and shall be responsible fqr cooper- 
atkic-'with ^ assisting tribal councils, tribal education ..committees. 



local Si*] loot boards, putvnt <j:ro\i]>s. and otlvor TiHliiui :issn<Mat Ions, ornra- 
• 'm^jxtions, and institut ions^J n brin;nn:5^cdln>:ition;d sor'viros to tin* Tn- 
diafr7>eople in a form that lueots their edueationul needs. 
/ .(b> Thc'Xationhl Commission shall, thixxuirli the Centers estublishod 
puT-siiant to STibsoctibn ( a) , provide the f<iIlowinir services : 

-'''^.(l) Assistance for Indian' parentsvand trihal leadei^ to detor- 
• mine the cxtx?n.t: to wliirli siu^v PU^'^^ursL and ieader>; wish toMiave 
influence and conti;ol t}i6 syst.em of educatinn ser\'in,<j: their ehil- 
. dren and foe J^r6vidin<r sueh parents and leadei-s with. te<diuical 
assistance on the means by wliich tliajt deirreo ^of influence and 
control- may be achieved, . ^ . . - 

(2) Tramin^ pro*jrams for Tntlian^A^vrent^:, school boaixl nsem- 
bers,^ admin i St- rixtors^, arid teachers train tliem in educational 
pl^vnliiji^^r-. .p*iH:>bl<^^ admimstration for educational 

* -/^vstenis ser\tin<:^;^^iidian'chi]^^^^ ' ' . . " 

. • (3) T>?lAininfr proj^nmis for t^achoiS;/ teacher aides, antl admin- 
istrat^rslro pj^cpare tlitrm-to s<.uwe in TnVlian education i>T'oo:rariis 
. ahd^ td imp^roye the qualificajtions of those- who are servinir i^i 
Indian education pro-ams.* .\ . 

(4) Suppoi*tivt* assistan<^e for strenirtlieninir nonprofit Indian 
controlled educational orirani^cat ions and ass^^ciations^ and tech-, 
nical assistariee to assist in the t^stahlisluiKMit and sfi^nirthehing 
of Indian controlled-educat.ional. proprietaiw oriranizations. 

(r>) '^Traininir i)ro;jri-ams for en>ployees of the' Federal Oovem- 
^ ment and of Sttite ^md local iro^'omnicnts to'iticrease the uijder^ 
standinir o»f tlie needs .of tlie In<liar^^ peo|^^^. and of the history-, 
^ cultures, and traditions of tJie various Indiim people^;. ^ 

(()) Technical assistance and trainin.ir for feidian people in order 
to enable them to leari^' about the e*l neat ionfl^sca'V ices and oppop-. 
■ . tunities ava^ilable froni. tKo^ I*^e^Ie^^al Govej^nicmc ami S'tfi^to, and 
.local iroV'pmments^ anil. about their rinrhts uru^ler the la^vs of those 
<rovernriient5i ajid un^er the treaties of^the T ^'nitecl States with the 
.^variou^* Indian tribes.. 

(c) In order to c^n:K>le tlie Xntioiird Conunission to carry out its 
functions inider this section, the Xational-Comniission is aiithorized 
to make ^rr:ints to. and contracts witlu public and private nonprofit 
^t*rencies- institutions, and or^ranizations, includin<r Indian tribes. 

>rATTON'Ar. TizT'sT^Fr'xn For; r>rDiAX KOt'CAxroN" 

Skc:,8. (a) The President shah fliT-e<'r' a, study Vo be iindertaken re- 
.uardinir the le-[ral obliirations of the T'^nrteVt States luider the Jaws and 
treaties 6f the T"^nited Stares related to the echication of Indilms and 
the immet educational needs of India people. Included in such studv ' 
shall Ix^ a review of the education of Indians (and their clescendants") 
who-are not niemboT>; of "trrbes or nations havin^r treaties with the 
I iiited States. On tlie basis of such study tiuv President shall estimate 
the^ amount wliich would be i\Oi]css:^vy to create a. fimd, the income of 
which would be snfilcTent?* to pro\nde- the. Indian people with educa- 
tional opportumties to Avhicli rl^ey are entifmd im.der this Act and 
amendments made by this .Vr : . There are authorized to be ^txppro- 
priated a siun equal tosuch estimate- 
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(b) (1) There is hereby established in the Trcasur^: a XaUpiuil Triis^ 
Fimd for Indian Education (liicrcafter in this section referred to as. 
the «Trust.Fxmd-) into ^Inch shall be deposited appropriations made 
Su^aSSto subsection (a). FuVids deposfted 1^ the Truest t und^shall 
Be held by the United States,- as trustee, for the .benefit of the Indiaj 
people vLnd shall bo invested by the rnit.ec^ States .^n securities issiie^ 
by the United States or in socuritie^s "-uaranteed by the Tjnited ft^tes. 
Income received from investments of fund3 m :the Trust Fund shitll ^ 
;nbt"be less than 6 per centum, annually. ' ■ . , , , ♦ 4.^ xr^ 

■C^) The income from the Trust Fund shtill be available tq the ^ 
tibhia Commission f or" carrj-ing: put the provisions of this Act, on sucn 
dates as the National Commission determines will best facilitate fvchic\ - . 
ing the purpbses of this Act. If on any such date there is insiifiici^t- 
income m the. fund to make any payment reqin^ vmdet this Acte-tlie. 
National G6mmission is authorized to issue to the Secretqp of Uie . 
Xreasur>' a note or other obli<-ation equal to Uic ditfci:cnce between the 
-icome from the Trust Fund available on such date ancT the amoujit 
of such payment: 'The Secretary g^-th^ Treasury- i.^ authon^cdjixid 
dieted U> purchase such note or otJher obligation. If necessar>' f or sucn 
purchase, the Secretary- of the Trea^su^' is authorized to use, as a publM 
Sebt transaction, the proceeds frbiii the sale of .a^y 5pcun ties issued in 
accordance with la^^ by the IJnited Stages ; aml.the .purposes for which 
securities m'av be is^ed any such law are extended, to cover any pur- 
cT^r^f a note or other obU-atioti issueitKby tl^e National- Commission,, 
p^ant to Ibis paragraph- There is^thorized to be appropriated 
^cK sums as may b^ necessai^- to cedeem any such note or other obh. 

^(cT^Nol lat£r than January 1 of oarh year t Xatioiml X^onimi^ion 
shall submit to the President and the Con-ress an oFt:iuate of tlie rest 
of ixtinryifi- out the Xational Pro-ram' for the hscal yeai^ be-ininn- on 
the^^<i^^-W Octolx^r 1. Such estimate shall be in ^Vu-h detail as to. 
indicate the^st of each activity in tlie > ational J"^-^^/^^^^ I'lV^rn^t 
indicate the dati^s upon which payments to be n.ado from .he Tri^ 
KuAd to the Xdtional Commission. Unles^otherwise Inrnted bv «n A^t 
makin<^appropriations f br ^uch fisc.nl yea.K the income froin the 1 I'usf^ 
FW sha?f-be^made available as provfcled in subsection (b) on ^ich 
da^s and^he >^tional Commission s -ill ti.insfer suHi pavmon t 
the acrencv or agencies.administerino: the >. ational Pro-, am 

(d) Xone of the funds in the Trust Fund may j,e used to ^o^ er 
• administrative expenses for Federal a-enc:ej>- 

'C^) ^re are herebv authorized to bo approprrated .u.-h sums as 
may be necessary- 1 o ca rry ou^seetion o a n d r o f 1 1 1 1 s . . ot ^ ^ 

S-rr 9 (sl) When the Xational Commission developed We 

. Xatfona? Pf^oiramind.a plamfor implementing the National P-Pgp^i 
H shall notif^' the President and the proposed ro^nil at ions fcTr the 
X^^ional Program shall be published in the ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

treated as proposed rejrnlations. under sect ion i-A of the (Tcner-ai 
- Educati^ Provisions Act/T-pon receh iu.^x the not ic<x pui-snanV to tl.e 
pScSin^sehtence, the President is authorixcd to transfer sudi jmthor- 
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ity iind functions its may Ixi nccosaary to cari v out tlio Xational Pro- 
^runi flora the .St'tTutury oi the Interior. tJio iSecivtarv of Health, Kdu- 
<:ation, and Welfare, and the Coniniissipner of K(hi(.ntion to the 
;Jva.tionaT Commission. When the proi>orted re^rulations become clfec- 
tive^nd all nQcessar>- authorities and f iincjLioii>; have been transferred 
to, the XatioAal .Commission, tlie Xationnl Proirram sliall l>econie 

' -_<b) The Xatidnal Cofnniissiou -shall , cleie;rate' the actiial adnunis- 
tration of tht; Xational X^rog^ram to one- or'~niope other a<^^encies: how- 

. evcr,Vit shall re taiti the authority f on^supervi^sion of sucli administra- 
tion. arid the making and enforcemcn£'of retaliations for the Xational 
* iirogi-am. - ' , - , ^ 

r>EFIXIXIOXS 

Sec. lO.^xcept-as is otherwise provided in, this Act. the definitions 
in section SiJl of the Elementary and Secondarv Education Act of 1065 
shall apply tp the terms used in this Act and nniendrneuts made l>v this 
Act, except that, for the purposes of sections 4-2i and 425 of the Jndtan 
Education Act, no accreditation requirements for institutions of hiHier 
education developed under the definition of ''institution of higher edm- 
cation" *ihair be used ro deny assistance under such sections to Indian 
controlled. institutions or students in attenchmce at such institutions- 
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A MEV10TJSI.T tJWPtJBiaSHED MO'OCRXPBt PREP ARFD FOB THB TASK FORCE O^C t^TDLViC 
EBXJOATIOX BY EAKI* J, nARI-0\V% BLACICKEET, OF BICOW2*IIffO, MON'l'ATfl^A 

For purposes of tbis report^ tlie era pertaining to the time prior to tbe arrival 
of wMte men on the North Azaerican continent in 1492 is referred to as the In- 
dian period. ,* T ^• 

The first people to inhabit the New World or the Amencaii were called Inaians 
by Christopher Columbus when he landed in what is now linown a^ the We«t 
Indies, He snrniise^l he bad reached India, and so ho called the people he- mot 
Indians. _ ^ _ , . 

The Viking are believed to have e:^lored the coast of North America aooxit 
JLOOO A.r>, and if sOt they failed to establish a lasting contact with the inhabitants, 

The question of origin and migration of the American Indian^ north of Mexico, 
has never been completely answered. Tliere is lack of agreement on th^ subject 
by anthropologists and archeologists. About the only thing scholars agree on is 
that the American Indian has been in North America a long time, perhaps ar 
least 20,000 years. By the time Columbus arrived, Indians were living in the 
New World from the Far North to the southern, tip of South America. 

Nearly every tribe has le^gendK explaining the creation of their people. Xndian 
legends told stories of the world before it had people, told stories of the origin 
of people and tribes, and told stories of tribal heroes. 

Before the arrival of white men in 1492, the American Indians who lived on 
the North American continent evolved ci\*ilizations which were suitable, for their 

""Heed.s ~ 

Among American Indians of that time, men, women and children lived to- 
gether in families and. the family was the basic unit of their Sf>ciety- 

Families of Indians * Joined together to form local groups called bands. The 
number of people or families in a band depend uixjn the availability of the 
necessities of life in the nearby area. " . 

Generally, bands joined together to form tribes. Hundreds of tribes existed 
in 1492. f - 

There are varied definitions of what a tribe is. One definition is : 

"Among the North American Indians a tribe is a body of persons who aro-feound 
together by ties, consanguinity And -affinity and by certaiii esoteric ideas of c<^n- 
cepts derived from their philosophy concerning the genesis and preservation of 
the environing cosmos, and who by means of these kinship ties are thus socially, 
politically and religiously organized through a variety of ritualistic, govem- 
mentaL and other institutions, and who dwell together occupying a definite ter- 
ritorial area, and who si>eak a common language or dialect. From a great variety 
of circumstances — climatic, topographic and alimental-^the social, political, 5md 
religious institutions of- the tribes of North American Indians differ ed in both 
kind ajad degree, and were not characterized by a like complexity of structure : 
t>ut th^ ;did agree in the one fundamental principle that the organic unities of the 
social fabric were based on kinship and its interrelations and not on territorial 
districts or geographical areas." 

Some Indian tribes in North America organized larger groups called federa- 
tions. The Iroquois federation was made up of the five Iroquois tribes — ^Mohawk, 
Onondaga^ Oneida, Seneca and Cayuga- 

American Indians of this^i>eriod developed many ins,titutions common to non- 
Indian societies or cultures and a significant one was educa tion* 

Education has always been a need of hunmn society, and every society evolved 
a process of educating its youth for active adult participation in that society. 

^Frederick Webb Sodgre fed->, "Handbook of American Indians, North of Mexico" (New 
York : Kowman and Xtlttleflcld, Inc., 1965), I*art 2, 8X4., 
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Tli«* Indian s(X'lot>- drvi>4t*<l a monris for s4K'ializin;^ tho youth and t rausinitt iir' 
the culture. * 

The cKlncatioiml proceN>; \v4*s activi'^ and not i)as.sivo. The hoys and ^?i^ls learned 
hy doinK- The prf>cess was not hi^ldy structuri^l and was dei>endent lapou par- 
eiitK, relatives an*l frihal elders for injplementat ion. The enrrieulurn - coidd he 
de>4cribed ns infiirnial hut relevant. The life .-^tylo 4>r Intiiaiis was tuned to the 
hutural forces siirroundin^c them and tlie overall ^oal of ediieation was to pre- 
Mer%'e and maintain their way of life. Indian diihlren were expix'ttHl to ;crow up 
as tliefr parentx w<*re,.to periK-tnate; tribal customs, values, traUitions and €>thies 
Indians of that period were profoundly spiritual. 

Because ^American Indians did not have a written lan^a^e. miich of what 
vras learned was by word-of-mouth transmission. The basic thrust of Indian 
e<lucation was traditional in the sense that the past was revered. 

The tribes had little formal striictured provemment. Men became leaders 
tbrou^jh exemplary action rather than throuj^h formal elec-tion, Tlie headnun'i 
were moral and spiritual leaders as well as political leaders. Decisions were 
arrived at in considtation with the heads of various families or clanx Indian 
leaders remainetl leaders only so lon;c ns the wisdom of their action.s held the 
resi:)ect and support of the [)eople. 

The system served the nt^tb^ <ff the Indian people of that ;>erio<L Planners of 
education for American Indians in the future should he<Hl the ad^'ice of Sitting- 
Bull who said "If a man loses somethin;^ and ^oe-c back and carefullv looks for 
it, he will find it. * . " 

JiMHihiilation^ Cultural Gcnoridc 

Since the bolder, more enterprising:, more drifted memherjt^ of a prroup have 
more opportunity than others to leave, a hi;^'h rate of assimilation can deprive ' 
a tribal ^croup of it.s ables^t y^wxifz people, its future leaders. 

Within the various sejonents of tlie Americim population, conservative^^ have 
lon>- warr^ed their fellow ethnics a;rainst the cornr>si ve effiKL-ts of assimilation Re<l 
Jacket, beneca Chief, observed to a Christian missionarv that the Great Siarit 
had put a frreat difference between his red and his white children. If He had 
intended tbe Indians to have the reli;^ion of tlie whites. He M-ould liave communis 
cated It to their forefather-^ lon?^ a^o. Let each race hold its own wa^- of life 
under penalty of divine displeasure. 

Horace Kallen. i;Hi3, f<jrniulated the objections to assimilation in democratic 
terms. Every American ethnic jrroup should strive to perfect its own si>ecial heri- 
ta^:e because the true si>irit of American democ^racy is the right to be dilTererit 
•Oultural pluralism** would restore harmony. 

Kthnic ^rroui>s are unt^iml in their Cultural resources as well as tlie <^ial nnd 
economic standinjrs of their members. Accentuating their differences can s^rve 
to i:einforce the disad vanta^ces of American Indians. ^ 

J-Mucation has not rectified the deeper ineqmilities- of the Vraerican societv 
forced assimilation of the American Indian into the dominant non^Indian societv 
IS short Slighted, will be umsuccessfuK and will i>erpetuate his mi*^ery • 

The transition of the resi*onsihility for Indian education from^ ttie Federal 
government to the individual states was a direct re^lt of two ba.<nc factors * 
fl> the orpramzation into states of all limds wutliin the continental United State.s 
formally m territorial sUitns - ; and (2) the Citizenship Ac^ of 1024 which fxrantei 
IL -S citizenship to all Indians residin^c within the continental United States 

The posture of the l^ureiiu of India^n AfT^airs i.s that e<lucation of Ameri^Ti 
Indians IS the responsibility of each state and local school district therein bv 

^/^^^ ^^^J'i^^^liy^^^^ ^^'^ rights of Indians under the 14th amendment 

or the L .S. Constitution. 

'^^r^^-^^" the r.S.'and an Indian nation was si^rned September 
the I>elawares. The initial relationship of the American Indian to 
the federal povernnient was that of Xation to Xation: The Federal i?overnment 
in response to specifically documented treaties or throurrh voluntarilv assiim^rl 
moral responsihilities. l>efran in the early lyOO's to make pJoSSTs fo? In^ln 
education, utilizing established sectarian schools, or in fome iSsSs fedeSlI^ 
operated institutions. Snch federal and reli^ciouslv oriented edSJation elf orS' 
predate the s tatehood of the majority of states. rientea eaucacion efforts* 

r,^^***,*^^ state rpcoimlzes In its constitution or **nnhllnc IesI**IntIon the ^csDOIl^lhlH^^ •' 
provide educational opportunities for all citizens of the statt' rcsponsiDlIIty ta 
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From the befiixmlng, federal policy toward the InUian was based on the desire 
to dispossess us of our land. Xklucatloa policy was a function of federal land 
I>ollcy- 

Beglzuiins with President Washlnfirton* the state policy of the Federal j^ovem- 
xnent was to replace the Indian culture with the Angrlo-Saxon culture. This was 
considered ••advisable'' as the cheapest and safest way of subduing: the Indians, 
of providing a safe habitat for the c<>untry's white inhabitants, of helping: the 
whites acQuirc desirable land, and of changing the Indian's economy so tliait he 
would be content with less land. Education was a weapon by ^vhich these goals 
wore to be accomplished. 

IndiOTt Manifest Destiny 

Ramon Eduardo Kuiz^ a Me^cican, said all nations have a sense of destiny. He 
cited examples such as the Spaniards braved the perils of unknown seas and the 
dangers of savage tribes to explore and conquer a Xew AVorld of Catholicism. 
2^ai>oleon's armies overran Shirope on behalf of equality, liberty^ and fraternity. 
Communism foments revolution and dictates the future of China-^and the Soviet 
Union, Our own country^ the United States^ continues to make w*ar in order to 
mal>e the world safe for democracy. 

In lS4o, the term Manifest rxestlny was coined in the United States to justify 
the plunger the white man had for Indian land. The ithmigrants who came to our 
country and their descendants convinced themselves that they were ordained by 
destiny to rule all America from the east coast to the west coast. Some of the 
immigrants spoke of a United States of America with boundaries from the Xorth 
I'ole to the South Pole. 

As the doctrine of Manifest Destiny spread throughout the land, the definition 
or concept of this term changed. Manifest I>estiny became more than an excuse 
or a reason for grabbing Indian land, forests, and mineral wealth- The belief 
developed that what Americans upheld was right and good and that God has 
designated them the chosen people. Manifest Destiny came to mean democracy 
as conceived by Americans. The goal of the Americans wais to further democracy 
and freedom. Included were ideals of regeneration of the white people, the con- 
quejit of virgin lands for the ^^ake of their developno^ent, and concepts of Anglo 
Saxon sui>eriority. 

The Americans said no nation has the right to hold land, virgin and rich which 
Is not productive and no rac^ but Americans could cultivate or rale the western 
hemisphere, which Just happened to be Indian country. The American Indian, 
who up until that time had never established a reputation of being ii good 
farmer, soon became a victim of this concept of land use. 

Millions of Americans came to believe that God had willed them all of Xorth 
America. Few Americans saw the extension of freedom in terms other than lib- 
erty for themselves — white, Anglo-Saxon, and Protestant- 

That the Indian was driven from his homeland is accepted as inevitable and 
thus justifiable. Americans today ^might condemn^t:he maltreatment of the Indians 
as we were subdued but few Americans question the final verdict. 

Americans, generally, had long consideretl Indians unfit to -Survive and live 
among them. They believed that the Indian was in fact sub-human and little 
better than an animal. Thus was spawned the national x>oHcy of extermination 
during the 19th centuiry as the exi>edient solution to the Indian problem. 

In 19G7 the American Association of Anthropologists met and they conducted 
a symposium on war. They set out to determine which of all the wars this coun- 
try ever engaged in was the most popular. When they concluded their study* 
they were shocked to learn the most popular war this country engaged in was the 
w ar against the American Indians. They then decided to determine why the war 
against the American Indians was so popular w^th the American people. They 
came up with two reasons. The first reason was Americans generally l>elieved 
the Indian was an inferior sx>ecies. The second reason they came up with was 
Americans did not like the idea that the Indian did not use the land proi>^rly 
and this in their system of values was sinful therefore the Indian deserved to be 
exterminated. 
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•MayUe y*>u havo lu?ard of Thomas Ilarr lietitoii, St-nator rnwii t lu» State <>f 
Missouri. t>cnalor lionton was possibly tlit^ most rto<tui>nt spokesman for tlie 
*!oerrIno of Manifest LH^stlny during the IS-iOs. In a speei-h iU^liverts^r hefore the 
Ljnite<l Stutes Senate in IS^ltS. Senator Benton said the wliite race was far 
NtiiH^rioi- to ,th£ yellow, black, brown and red races. He said that the white rat e 
aU>ne received the divine comuuind to subdue and rejaenisU tlie earth I Pie sai<i 
rhe Indian>^ disai>i>eurod from the Atlantic Coast and the tribes that resisted 
the white clviliayition met extinction. He acknowled^red that sonn- in^ople 
Jarnented over this'extinction but he himself c<Mihl n*)t inuruiur at what was the 
effect. of diving* law. He said he could not repine that tlie cnpitol of the Lnitetl 
States had replaced the wifrwam ; tliat Cliristian pei»ple had replaceti the 
savages: that white matrons ha<l rei)hi<-ed the rtnl squaws ; and that such men 
as Washington. Kranklin, and JellcrscTn liad taken the pla^-e of I'owliattan an<l 
other- redmeii : however resi>octable thi^v^mi^^ht have Jw-eu as sava^^es. l^iviliii^a- 
tu*n. 4>r exrinction, has been the fate of all people who have fourai th<'msejves in 
tiie track Of the OtJvancinff wliites , . , ; 



BTATISTXCS OTC X^5T>IAT«' SCTTOOLS AS KEPOKTED BY REV. JCDIDIAIT MOaSE (1822) 

List Of Tribes Hn'cinQ , Schools or Rcc^vinff Eaucatioit and Source of Support 

Fassaxnaqnoddies, Maine : Society for Propagation of Gospel Among: Indians 
of Xortli America, State of Maine,-Town of Perry. 

Massaclinsetts — ^Maslipee- Indians, Herrinff Pond» Troy, ilartha's Vineyard : 
Plantation* State of Massaehusetta. Cori>oration of Harvard College, Society for 
Propa^tlon of Gospel Amon^ Indians of North America, The Maybews, 

Narrairansetts, Rhode Island: Society; for Propagation of Gospel Amoni^ In- 
dians of North America- 

iVIohe^ans ; Formerly by Missionaries, X-atterly by the State* 

Dartmontb Collefire, New Sampahire (Moo^rs Indian School) : Rev. l>r. Eleazer 
Wheelock, Society in Scotland for Propagation of Christian Knowledge, 

. Cornwall, Connecticut : American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. 

Oneidas, New Tork : Samilton Baptist Society of New Torfc, 

Stockbridge, New Yorlc: Society in Scotland for Propagation of Christian^ 
Knowledge, SocIe«ty for Proi>agation of Gospel Among Indians of North America,-^. 
CoTi>oration of Harvard College. 

Senecas and Onondasos: New York Missionary Society, United Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, Mary r>oxtater, 

Tnscaroras, New Y6rk : United Foreign Missionary Society- 

Wyandots : Methodist Bpiscopal Church. ' 

Mfaml5t, Indiana : Baptist. Board of Foreign Missions. 

Cherokees: Society of United Bretbem of North Carolina (Moravians), Amet^ 
lean Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Baptist Board of Foreign 
Missions, Saxepta Missionary Society. 

Choctaws: American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, One sup- 
ported in part by parents of children. 

Chidcasaws : I>omestic and Foreign Missionary Society of Synod of South 
Carolina and Georgia, Cumberland Missionary Society, 

Chictawv Academy, Great Crossings, Kentud^ : Baptist Board of Foreign 
Missions. Y — 

Cherokees of Ajrkansas : American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. 

Great Osages : United Foreign Missionary Society of New York. 
Uttle Osages : United Foreign Missionary Society of New York. 
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BX^TXSnOS OPT T?lT>XJLTf 8CHOOXJ3 AS REFOBTED BT XXTK OFFICDC OF U^DXAIV ATTAXBS 

(1830) 



Naim of silv aiul station 



By whom Mt«blJsh«d 



Numb«r o f-^ 



Amount paid 
^ snnualty by 

^uptU Govarnment 



1. 

2, 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11- 
12. 
XX 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22, 
23. 
24. 
25. 
2S. 
27. 
2S. 
29. 
30. 
3U 
32. 
33. 
34. 

35- 
36. 
37. 

3a. 

39L 
40. 
41. 
42, 
43. 
44. 
45, 
46. 
47, 
48. 
43- 



Sprina PtoM» CherokM Nation. AUbama UniNd Brathren 

OochcaalQsy, Cherokaa Natio«, Alabama do -- 

BrainardJCharokaa Nation, mst Missiuippi,. Am. Bd. Com. Fofeign Missions. 

Carmat, Cherokaa Nation, aast Mississippi do 

Craak Path. Charokaa Nation, east Mississippi do — J.,- 

High Tower. Charokae Nation, east Mississippi j.do 

□Itot. Choctaw Nation -I.do 

Dwight* Charokaas, wast Mississippi • ;^do 

Nawal, Choctaw Nation,^ ...*.do 

M«ynaw. Choctaw Nation — i,.do 

BathaJ, Choctaw Nation «*do 

Mushulatu*baa% Choctaw Nation V--do — 

Ju2an>, Choctaw Nation..* ...do — . 

Emmaus. Choctaw Nation -—do 

Yoknaaahchnckmah. Choctaw Nation do 

Hikashobana. Choctaw Nation . do 

Tuacarora, N.Y l-.*-.--- do.- — — . 

Sanaca, near BtilMo, N.Y- do - 

Union, Osa^, Arkansas -„do v 

Monroe, Chickasaws l^.do * — » 

Ottawas, Miami of the Lakes do * 

Catarattgua» Sanecas« New York do - — . 

" ■ do—- 



Goshen—.* 

AMkhun^nah do r 

Williams-*.* do 

Ttickshish- .do.- --v^- 

Colonel Folsom's. Choctaw Nation do—-- _-_ 

Cane Creek . ^ . *. — . do*-; — - — ^ 

Martyn i... do- 

Hebron ^ r — r dO 

WtUstDwn^ Cherokees. east Mississippi ^-^do 

Hawies, Cherokees, east Mississippi- -„«^-^do 

Candy^s Creek. Cherokees, east Mississippi ^.:_,do 

Mulberry Settlement. Cherokees, west Mis- j do 

sissippL - / , 

Michitimeckinac**. ; dor- 

Carey. Potawatomt, St* Joseph's ^ Baptist General Convention 

Thomas, Ottawas, Grand River r-- — ^ do 

Valltv Towns, Cherokees. east Mississt^pi do 

Wi^iiftstnn. Creek Nation- do 

Oneida, N,Y . ^ do 

Tonnawanda. N.Y /- . do — 

Wyandotts. tipper Sandusky...-^ Mett>adtst Society - 



.do. 



Asbury. Creek Nation ^ „. , 

Charity HaM. Chickasaws.-— /I Cumberland Missionary Board. 

Florissant. Mo Society of Jesuits 

Oneida Castle. N.Y Protestant Episcopal, N.Y 

Pleasant Point, Quoddy, Maine Society for Propagating ihe^Gospel. 

Harmony. Moj d 'Am. Bd. Com. Foreign Missions... 

Casfleton Academy. Vermont — do-- * ^~ 



5 10 

3 14 SZbO 

2 50 - - 

1 30 

1 31 

1 10 

7 48 — 

2 50 220 
15 - 

6 56 _ 

3 8 

1 13 

I 15 _ 

3 26 

4 30 — 

1 12 

1 45 220 

8 45 220 
16 57 170 

^ 20 

21 10 

9 40 - 
8 45 

3 24 

2 4 

3 22 - 

1 12 I— ^.^ 

3 30 

2 27 

2 22 

1 15 

1 10 

1 30 

1 30 

3 157 350 
14 70 450 

8 20 

5 50 600 

6 16 450 
' 5 28 300 

5 21 200 

10 60 ^ 400 

9 22 150 

4 20 300 
. 8 15 400 

3 30 300 
.1 57 300 
27 30 170 
I 100 
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AppKZfiax I> - 

COT7XSS or 8Tt7DT rOft HVOZAK SCnOOZJS CI800>^ 

Primary Oradem 

First Tear: iCngHwK lan^uaffe, Headins and wrltlns, Nambcrs, General exer- 
cises (Le»« alngiiig^ marcliins^ X^^yslcal drills). 

Secona Year: WngTlHti lazifiraaKe, Readixis, Orthography (i.e<» spelUns). Pen- 
manship and drawinsr^ Nmnber?* Oeography, General exercises. 

' Third Tear : KngHah language^ Seading, Orthography, JForm and color, Pen- 
manabip and drawing^ Numbers, G^eography, General exercises. 

Foorth Tear: iCrtgiiRh language. Heading, Orthography, Form and color. 

Advan^A Grades 

First Tear: Headings Orthography, Arithmetic, Language, Geography, Ob- 
servation lessons* General exercises (i.e.» habits, morals and manners). 

Second Tear: Bending, Orthography, Arithmetic, Geography, Observation les- 
sons. General exercises. 

Third Tear : Seading, Orthography^ Arithmetic, Form and color. Penmanship 
and drawing, Language^ Gec^aphy, United States history. Physiology and 
hy glene^ Observation lessons. 

Foizrtiti Tear: Heading, Orthography, Arithmetic, Penmanship, Draifrlng, 
Language, Geography, United States history. Physiology and hygiene. Civil gov-^ 
emment» Observation lessons. Music, General exercises- 



^ Annual Beport of the Coz^mlnloner of Indian Affairs for the year 1890^ pp. CZjVI—CXiX. 
The a bd^ ontline was Boggested for nse antH a more complete maxtnal was preiwred. 
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CORSESFOTTDESCCB OF COU&CZSSIOI^BS OF IXDIAJNT AFFAIBS BEGAKDINO THJE TKAireFER 
' OF ryniA^T STT7DEXTS TO FUmOXC SCHOOI^S 

tLetter.to State Supezdntczidents of Ptxbllc Xnstmctloir in regard to admitting Tndian youtli^ 

Into ttie pnblic sclioolsj 

OFFXCE OF IXDXA?^ AFFATRS, 

Wc^hinffton^ J>.C.^ A^ugust 15^ 1890. 
Sor^o&ABX^ Stn?Eci A TKypgy t of Pxjbi-ic IxStructio^^ of tse State of : 

It is tlie prime purix)se or tlie present administration of Indian Affairs to, 
bring the Indian schools into relation with the pnblic schools oT the several 
States and Territories in which Indian reservations are located as rapidljr as prac-' 
tlcable* To this end I ajn modeling the ^schools under my supervision after the 
public schools as far as possible. " ' ' . 

In^most of the States and Territories where there are Indians, some of them 
are located among the white settlers, and white settlements generally surround 
the reservations! I deem it extremely desirable that wherever practicable the 
children of Indians residing on reservations or among the whites ^be. induced to^ 
attend the publi<^ schools, " _ ^ ' - 

They will learn the ways of civilization and acquire the language much more 
rapidly if associated witb white children in the public schools than in anx other 
way. - . 

These Indians pay" no $ taxes, and 'in many ^stances are either too poor or 
too indifferent to place their children in schooL 2Jany school districts adjacent to^ 
Indian reservations or containing Indian allotted lands are" prevented from 
maintaining schools by the presence of the Indians who do not contribute in any 
way toward the support of such schools. ^ \ 

In' order especially that the Indians who break up their tribal relations and 
settle ui>on allotte(} lands may bave opportunities of educating their children^ andy 
as an inducement to white settlers to invite Indian children to their schools and 
assist them to acquire the rudiments of an Hnglish education, I wduld be pleased 
to have you inform scl^ool officers and others interested that the Indian OflSce is 
ready to enter into contracts with the school district oflScers, or other properly 
<iuali9ed representatives of school districts, for the tuition of Indian children at 
a rate of $10 per quarter,* based upon the average attendance of Indian^children 
during the quarter. Out of this. $10 per quarter the school districts will be 
expected.to supply necessary text-books to the Indian children. The school district 
v^ll contract distinctly to give to each Indian child all the opportunities and 
attention which are given to white children attending the school, and, so far as 
ix>ssible, prevent their white playmates from ridiculing them or in any way dis- 
couraging them or preventing their progress- 

The Government <x>ntributes this $10 per quarter directly for the purpose of 
benefitting the children of the Indians, its wards, for whose education the national 
Oovemment is responsible* 

The fact that this is likewise a benefit to school districts having Indian citizens 
or adjacent to Indian reservations must not be lost sight of, I feel that the whites 
of such localities are as much interested in this plan of educating the Indian: 
children as the Indians are themselves, not only because of the money received, 
but especially because the Indians thus brought into the public schools and into 
pleasant relationship with white children will the more readily become fitted for 
good citizenship. 

I trust that you will cooperate with this office in the work of bringing these 
ignortint little ones into contact with our Christian civilization through the public ^ 
schools. - 

Very respectfully, 

T. Moi^AN', Commissioner. 
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BEG'kJLAXIOrfB CO^TCKaXINO EJ^OU^MES^TT AT^U ,ATTENDA2CCE OF IJTDIAX 
SCSOOl^ PX7BSXJA2«rT TO THE ACT OF FEBKX7ARY 14, 1920 

!3aie following am^idment to reffulationk approved Febrnary 28, 1021, is hereby 
issued pursuant to tlie act of February 14, (41 Stat* JL., 40S, 410) , wMcli reads 

in parti ^ ^ 

Hereafter tlie Secretary of tbe Interior is autborized to make and enforce sucn 
rules and regulations, as may be necessary to secure tbe enrollment and regular 
attendance of eligible Indian children wbo are wards of the Government in schools 
maintained for their benefit by the United States or in the public schools. 

Article I : Superintendents of reservations or schools within the various States 
shall^ in every wa-y possiMe^ assist State, county, or local district officers in compil- 
ing school censuses for'f^ir respective districts with a view to placing all Indian 
children in school and enforcing their regular attendance in accordance with the 
existing compulsory-education laws and regulations of the different States- 
Article II:. The compulsory -education laws and regulations of the different 
-Stftt^ in which Indians reside are hereby adopted as an amendment to regula- 
tions concerning enrollment and attendance of Indian children in school, author- 
ized by the above-quoted act of February 14, 1920. Where State, county, or dis- 
trict Officials care to do so, they may enforce such State laws and regulations as 
embodied herein with respect to Indian chHdren, and superintendents and other 
jri^ij^n Service officials are hereby directed to cooperate with said officials to the 
fullest extent possible in the enforcement of said laws and regulations. 

:^an Indian^ on the ground of wardship, raises the question of jurisdiction of 
State or county officials and his contention is well f0Tmded, then the superintend- 
ent or other jyrop^r officials to whom' the Indian appeals shall enforce the above 
law and regulations referred to :and authorized by the act quoted above, using 
Federal agencies and officials who perform duties similar to those named in the 
laws and ^gulations embodied herein. 

Article III : Where TnHinn children, regardless of civil status* live beyond the 
limit of distance and thereby are exempt from attending public schools, or where 
any other conditions prevent State, county, or district officials from enforcing 
State laws and regulations^ as provided in Article II hereof, and their parents 
refuse or fail of their own free will to place them in a suitable school, they shall 
attend a boarding school or schools (as far as capacity of such schools is avail- 
able) designated by tbe Commissioner of Indian Affairs- 
Article IV: When parents fail or refuse to comply with Aricle III of these 
regulations, the same punishment and fines shall be imposed on them as thoiigh 
their Residence was within the distance for compulsory attendance at a public 

school, , ^ ^- t 

Article V : It is the purpose of this amendment to place all Indian children in 

schooL either public or private, or in schools maintained by the United States 

for the benefit of Indians, as far as facilities are provided; ^ ^ 

Any part or parts of former regulations which may in any way conflict with 

this amendment are hereby revoked. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF TREATIES MADE BETWEEN INDIAN TRIBES AND THE U.S. GOVERNMENT CONTAINING 

EDUCATIONAL PROVISIONS 



Date ^ Tribe Statute Artida 



5^ T^»^^51=, Jreaty wtth the Qnelcte^ Tuscarora, and Stockbridgo 7 StaL 47 : 3, 

Aug. 13. 1^ Treaty with the Kastokla 7 Stat 48 " — 

^J^^*}^ Treaty with the Delaware 7 StaL g, ~ 2. 

9*5: ^Ej T- Jreaty with the Choctaw 7 Stat 210 7, 8. 

5fS % ISL-^ I«aty wtth the Ottawa* Chippewa and Potawatomi 7 StaL 218 4! 

?*P^JL^' iS^™^ — .—r Treaty wtth Seminote of Flonda 7 StaL 224 ^ 6 

Jan. 20. 1^ Treatrwtth the Choctaw 7 Stat 234 2I 

f***- ^h^^ Treaty ><»»tn the Creek Nation : 7 Stat 237ZI ZHH ^ 

June 2* IgS Treaty with the Great and Little Osage 7 Stat 240 6, 

JoneS^ 1S5 Treaty wtth the Kansas Nation 7Stat 244 4 5. 

\^ Treaty with the Chippewa 7 Stat 290 sT 

25" Is* Treaty with the PDtawatDcnie.Jt 7 Stat 295 3, 

Oct 7Z 1826j^. Treaty with the Miami i 7 Stat 300 ll 

Au^ II, 1827 Treaty with the Chippewa. Menomineesp Wlnnebagocs and 7 Stat 303 5 

— New York Indians. 

Nov. 15. Iffi7 Treaty with the Creek Nation 7 Stat 307 _ 

way ^x*^^^ Treaty with the Cherokee Nation 7 Stat 31l'Ir 5. - 

Sept 20. 1^ Treaty with^the Potawatocni 7 Stat 317 2. ' 

Sept 24, 1829 Treaty with the Delaware 7 Stat 327 CO. 

July 1571830 Treaty with the Sacs and Foxes, etc : 7 Stat 328 5 

Sept 1830 r Treaty with the Choctaw Nation 7 Stat 333„_"„" 20. \ 

Feh, 8p 18^;- Treaty with the Menominee 7 Stat 342 4 5. 

Mar. 24. 1^2 Treaty with the Creek Nation 7 Stat 366Z' Z 13. 

May 9 1332 Treaty with the Semrnole 7 Stat 368 

Sept. 15, 1832 Treaty with-. ttiei Winnebago Nation 7 Stat 370 4. 

Oct 24, 1832 Treaty with the Kickapoo 7 Stat 391 7 

Oct 27. 1832 Treaty with the Potawatomi 7 Stat 399 4. 

?f - Treaty with the Creek Nation lj 7 Stat 417' 5. 

May 13- 1833 Treaty with the Quapaw 7 Stat 424' 3 

Sept. 21. 1833 Treaty with the Otocs and Missourias 7 Stat 429 4. 

Oct 9, 1833 Treaty with the Pawnee 7 Stat 448 5. 

5?^ Treaty with the Chickasaw II 7 Stat 450l — 

25^ iSS ^ Cherokee 1 L_ 7 Stat 478 10, IL 

Mar. 28^ 1336 Treaty with the Ottawa and Chippewa 7 Stat 491 — 4«) 

Sept 17. 1836 Treaty with the Sacs and Foxes 7 Stat 511 II~ 3l 

25- i?» JSI Jrcaty with the Otoes, etc.. ; 7 Stat 524 

Oct 2U 1837 Treaty with the Sac and Fox 7 Stat 543 ; 205^. 

"^'"^ ^ '«>^y 7 Stat 568 - 2C3X 

JJar. 17, 1842 Treaty with the Wyandot«Nation 11 stat 581 4, 

Oct 4, 1842 Treaty with the Chippewa of Lake Superior and the Missis- 7 Stat 591- 4. 

. sippi, ^" 

Oct 11, 1842 r. Treaty with the Sac and Fox of Towa 7 Stat 596 — 2. 

» Treaty with the Creeks and SeminoJcs^ 9 Stat g2i^V" 4. 6. 

Jan. 14, 1846.. Treaty with the Kansas 9 stat 842 2. 

May 15, 1845 Treaty with the Comanche, etc 9 Stat 844 13, 

June 5 and 17, 1845,-. Treaty with the Potawatomi 9 Stat 853 - _ • 8. 

Oct 13, 1846 Treaty with the Winnebago - 9 Stat 878 4, 

Au«. 2. 1847.^ Treaty with the Chippewa 9 Stat 904 _ 3 

9*^ Treaty with the Menominee 9 Stat*952l_.^IIIII 41 5. 

I*^^ ^ Wyandot 9 Stat 987 

July 23, 1^1 Treaty with the Sioux 10 Stat 949 4 <2, 3, 4>. 

Aug. 15, 1851 do , ' ^ ^ 10 Stat 954 4(2 3 4). 

Mar. 15, 1854 Treaty with the^Otoes and MTs^wlTrlalllllllllllirillll"! 10 Stat 1038^ — ^ . . - 

52^'' Treaty with the Omaha ^. 10 Stat 1043 -'4. 13. 

.*r}^^-r — I''02ty with the Delaware 10 Stat 1048 5. 7. 

IJay 10, 1854 I^eaty with the Shawnecs ..^ . 10 Stat 1053— - 3, 6. 

May 12, 1S54 Treaty with the Menominee : 10 Stat 1064 3. 

W JIf? - Treaty with the loway ^ 10 St3t.l069 5. 9. 

May 18. 1854_^ Treaty with the Kickapoo ^ 10 Slat 1078 2. 

*?'A^ — Treaty with the Kaskaskia. etc ' 10 Stat 1082 7. 

June 5. 1^ Treaty with the Miami 10 Stat 1093 * 3, 4. 12^ 13. 

Sept ^,1854 Trw^r with the Chippewa . 10 Stat 1109 C 

^P^' J5, iaS4_ Treaty with the Rogue Rivers ^ , JO Stat 1119 2. 

Nov. 18, 1854_ Treaty with the Shastas, etc., : 10 Stat 1122 5. 

Sfy-H- ~ Umpqua, etc I. 10 Stat 1125 — 3. 6. 

?^^'}^ ^''i? Nisquaih. etc 10 Stat 1132 10. 

Jan. 22, 1855 Treaty with the Dwamish, etc.. 12 Stat 927 _ .3. 14. 

Do Treaty with the Willamette Bands.. 10 Slat 1143 2, 3. 

See footnotes at end of table. ^ \ 
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^ -r^— — • A ^ 

" y TMb Tribe Statute - Article 

. ■ ^ ■ ■ m _ 

^ iM.2S.18S5 Treaty wjth the S'Ktatlams.. 1^, I2Stat.933 1 11. 

y^^KK^^ 1855..^ Treety'^itii the Mekeh Tribe 12 Stat 939 11. 

r Feb- 22, Treaty with tbe Chippewa of Mississippi 10 Stat- 1165 3, 4. 

^Jtine 9/1855 ^ Treaty with tha Yakima 12 Stat, 1125 5. 

^ — Treaty With the Walla-WaJlas. etc_ J 12 Stat. 945 2,4. 

Jupe^l, 1855 Treaty with the Nez Perces 12 Stat 957 5, 

. Jiih(D 22,. 1855 Treaty with the Choctaw and Chickasaw 11 staL 611 13. 

^ Jor»a2S. 1855^ Treaty with tbe Tribes of Middle Oresoa 12 Stat. 963 2, 4. 

•iiilyXi855 ^ Treaty with the Quj-nai*ett etc r.-L 12 Stat. 971 10. 

* July 1%1K5^ Treaty with the Flathead, etc 12Stat975 5.' 

' Jntyrai^lBSS Treaty with tbe Ottowas and Chippewas 11 Stat 521 1, 2aX 

^ Aus. 2.1855 Treaty with the Chippewa «t Sagmaw, Swan Creek and 11 Stat 633 2. 

^•r ^ Black River. 

Oct 17, 1855^,J-:: Treaty with the Blackfeet ^ 11 Stht 657 10. 

DecL 21, 1855,:-!^ Treaty _with the Molala 12 Stat 981 2C4> 

Feb, 5. 1856^^ Treatywith the Stockbridge and Munsee — 11 Stat 633 4, 7, 8. 

. Aug. 7j 1856 Treaty with the Creeks and theSemtnoles 11 Stat 699 5, 7, 8. 

Sept 24, 1857 Treaty with the Pawnees 11 Stat 729 3, 

Mar^ 12, 1858 Treaty with the Poncas -p 12 Stat 997 2<4). 

Apr. 19^ 1858 : Treaty with the Yankton Tribe of Sioux II Stat 743 4<4>. 

June 19, 1858 — : Treaty with the Sioux Bands 12 Stat 1031 5. 

•>Jaly 16, 1859. Treaty witti the Chippewa Bands.— V*— • 12 Stat 1105 1, 3, 

Feb- 1^ 1861 Treaty wrtTf the Arapaho and Cheyenne ;Ji 12 Stat 1163 2. 

Mar. 6, 1861. Treaty with the^Sauk and Foxes, ete ^^.Jt. 12 Stat 1171 5, 6- 

ione 24» 1862 Treaty *ith the Ottowa 12 Stat 1237 6. 

June 28, 1862. Treaty with the Kickapoo 13 Stat 623 * 3- 

Mar. 11, 1863 Treaty with Jthe Chippewa of Mississippi and Pillager and 12 Stat 2149 13. 

Lake Winnttiisoshish Bands* 

June 9. 1853 Treaty with the Nez Perce . . 14 Stat 647 4<4) SO). 

Oct. 2. 1863™—-. — Treaty with the Chippewa <Red Lake and Pembina Bands)™ 13 Stat 657 i 3. 

May 7 1864 Treaty with the Chipaewas 13 Stat 593 9, 13- 

Oct 14, 1864 Treaty with the Klam^ and Modoc TrlDcs and Yahooskin 16 Stat 707 4^ 5. 

Band of Snake rndians. 

Oct 18, 1864 Treaty with the Chrppewas. J 14 Stat 657 4, 

Mar* 8, 1865 Treaty with the Winnfli»go 14 Stat 671 4r 

Aug. 12. 1865 Treaty with the SnJWfeT \ 14 Stat 683 7, 8. 

Sept 29. 1865 Treaty with the 0%stgfC^ 14 Stat 687 , 2, 8. 

Oct Trealy with the Lower ^p^le Sioux 14 Stat 699 6. 

Mar. 21. $66 Treaty with the Semi no rgsi*! _ 14 Stat 755 3. 

Apr. Tj^lSBS., Treaty with the Bcis Foil B^nd of Chippewa 14 Stat 765 3 3>- 

Apr* 28, 1866— J. Treirty with the Choctaw^nd Chickasaw Nation 14 Stat 769 9. 71, 46. 

June 14, 1S66 - Treaty with the Creek Nation 14 Stat 785 12. 13- ' 

Feb- 18, 1867 Treaty with the Sauk and Foxes 15 Stat 495 9. 

Feb. 19, 1867 Treaty with the Sissctod, Sioux ; _.. 15 Stat 505 6, 7. 

Feb. 23, 1867 Treaty with the Senecas,"^ 15 Stat 513 10, 19. 

' ' 24. 

Mar. 19, 1867_'_ Treaty with the Chippewa of the Missfssippi 16 Stat 719 3. 

Oct 21^ 1867 Treaty with the Kiowa and" Comanche— . 15 Stat 581 4, 7, 14. 

Do Treaty with the Kiowa, Comanche end Apache ; 15 Stat 589 2: 

Oct 28, 1867 Treaty with the Cheyenne and Arapaho 15 Stat 593 4. 7^ 13. 

Mar- 2, 1868 Treaty with the Utes,„.-,™. \ 15 Stat 619 4, 8, 10, tS. 

Apr. 29, et seq., 1868-* Treaty with the Sioux Nation 1 ; 15 Stat 635 7, 9, 13. 

ft&y 1. 1868 Treaty with the Crow : 15 Stat 649 3, 7, 10* 

May 10, 1868 Treaty with the Nojthem Cheyenne and Northern Arapaho. 15 Stat 655 4, 7. 

June 1, 1868 Treaty with the Navaho 15 Stat 667 3, 6. 

July 3, 1868--. Treaty with the Eastern Band Shoshoni and Bannock.! 15 Stat 673_.I 3, 7, 10. 

Aug. 13, 1868 Treaty with the Nez Perce . 15 Stat 693 3, 
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Appendix H * 

SUPPOBT OF SCSOOI-S: TRTRAT. irTWOS r 

1921 — $750,000,00 For support of Indian day and Industrial s<^ools, and other 
educational and industrial" purposes^ in connection tberewitb, otlier than , among 
the Five ClTilized Tribes* there shall be expended from Indian tribal funds and 
from school revenues ftyirfr^g under the Act of May 17, 1926, not more than — 

1930 — $850,000.00 Provided for same as 192L 

1931 — $750,0<$0.00 Provided for same as 1921. ' 

1932— $881,000-00 Provided for same a^ 1921. 

1933 — $803,000.00 Provided for same as 1921. - 
• 1934 — $706A0O*0O Provided for same as 1921. 

1935— $597,55a00 Provided for sam^ as 1921* y ^ 

1936 — $387,580.00 Provide,d for same as 1921. - 

1937— $330,820,00 Provided for same as 1921. ' 

1938 — $312,995.00 Provided for same as 1921. 

1940— $305,250.00 Provided for same^s 1921. - - , < ^ 

1941 — $297,^*50-00 Provided for sangie as 1921. <- . - 

1942— $327,750-00 Provided for same as 1921: ' . " 

1943 — $S34,375i|p Provided for same as 1921- 

1944 — $34O,19O.0OProvided for same as 1921. _ . 

1945 — $377,810,«) Provided for same as 1921. 

1946^^-$370.00O-0O Provided for same as 1921. ' y : 

1947 — $^0,000.OO Supi>ort of Indian schools Ctribal funds) : For the support of 
Indian schools, and- for other educational purposes, induding cate <>f Indian 
children of school -as^ attending public and private schools^ tuition and other 
assistance for Indian pupils attending public schools and -support- and education 
of deaf^ dumb, or blind, physically handicapped,' delinquent, or mentally deficient 
Indian ' children, there may be expended from Indian tribal funds and from 
school revenues arising under tfie Act of May 17, 1926 (Tj-S,C, 155), not more 
than — ^ ^ 

194S — $512,000*00 Provided for same as 1947- 

1949 — $712,000.00 Provided for same as 1947. - 

1950 — $1,014,000-00 Provided for same.as 1947. 

(316) . - ■■ , 
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the Interior tlie f oUowing fls^^ y - 

• 1871 — $100,000.00. ' . 

S?^Snl.S^laS 1^ aS^^^ tribes and bands, as. in bis opinion, may 
be required 

1S74 — ^Xot available. . ^ 

1875 — ^Not available. . 

l^¥oi Sff^'Su^t. fo^ t^^^^^--"^^ school. W Otter e^uca- 
tiott^Sarposjs for tie lamaa f ^^ /ot oScr^ proTided for. lor tte support 
<^^Si^'S^^^ tof^^^Sr ed«,ig|^„%,ses for Uxe Indian tribes, 

'^K%:^60,0OO.OO For the sapp^n of WSastrlal schools and for otter ediicatlonal 

pnxposes for tiie Indfan tribes, 

1880-— $75,000.00. - 

i^-i§:2So:w ($1,000.00 to <^^pt^^tt.c^ii^^^'^^^' 
J^i:^:g8S:S8-For snppo<^ 's^^o?''""'^"' 

other educational pn^s^ot^^^^^^^ P^^^^^ scbools, and for 

^^^^t^-S-^*O00?6o Fr>r snnT«.irt of I^^^an day and industrial scb<^ls, and for 

otber educational purposes not I^^^^^ ^^P^^d^^*^^- ' 

1888 — $660,000.00. 

1889 — $685,000.00- 

otber^d^tional purposes not^^^ei**^^^ P^*^^<i«^ 

1S93 — $1,075,000.00. % ^ - IHdi^Ti «nd industrial scljools and for 

1894^.075,000.00 Eor s^pp^^ of^gan <^ and in ^^rrm^^ 

otber ectncational purposes »ot ^of ? A? of wbicl^ sum^t least $150,000 

man to be employed in tbeoffic^j> aii;r^V.^rt of primary day schools upon 
may be e-TPended in the estobU^^g^^^^ ^PP^^ ''^^^Is^J^ estabHsbed.. 
or near Indianj^;^rvations laJ^'^JJ^In^J^^f^l and for 

1895-^.000,000.00 I-or supp^ of day a^^^ 

educational PTOT^ not berex^g^^er . ' of wS^ Amount tbe Secretary of tbe 
be employed i^^ffice of tbe C. ^^'^,000 for education of Indian m Alaslca- 
Interior may in bis discretJOn 1^ Indi«Ti and industrial schools, and foif 

lS96-$l,16^^O.0O For snpp^^t^f Se pur^Jse if a£, repair anS conktpruction 
other educational purposes, ^acl^^^°^ses of wifvertising for bids for the erection 
Of school buil<p»gs, including t^^j3^^ oi draftsman at 

of^ such buildings not ^^^^^^ i^ tli^omcB <5 C of I-^- - J . of which amount 

• $1,500 per annxim, to be employ^ ^ 2^ . °^ ' ^ 
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SdlS?S^^^® Interior may. in Ms^scretion, use $5,000 for education of 

^+^^^7^*?^^-^ ^'^^ support of IzKHan day and industrial schools, and for 

purposes, not Hereinafter provided for, including pay of arcbi- 
^^^r^^^^^ ^ employed in tbe office of ,C. of I. A. . . , of whicli 
education of Indians in Alaslca. > « ijn^ 



1S9S; — $1,200,000.00 Provided for sameuas fi^^Ty^r 
* ^^<>^^e<*^orsameas fiscal year 1S97* 

• ^^^^ support of Indian day and\industrial schools, and for 

- tT^^lf^^^ ^ purposes not , hereinafter provided\ f or, including- piv of an 
^^^f^^i draftsman, and a laborer, to toe employed iA the office of tiae C. of J^A,- 
k5*OoS f^%?^*''i?^ the Secretary of tl^e Interaor'may, in his discretion, n«e 
^,000 for the education of Indians in Alaska ' - - ' » "-^ 

fiscal year. 190O. 

TSSfZlS'^fR'™ ^^^'^^^^ fis^^al year 1900. 

^^^''"^^ ^OJ^ same as ^soal year 1900. 
^ ?-5f—fHf2'^-^^^-^'^^^^^ sambas fiscal JearlSOo! - " 

^*roTided for same as fiscal year 1900. 
— f^*^^^''??*-^^**^*^®*^^^^ same as fiscal year 1900. 

$1^00,000.00 Provided for same as fiscal year i<k)0 
— Provided for same as fiscal Vear 1900" 
4^X?X — Provided for same as fiscal year 1900. 
' Provided for same .as fiscal Jear 1900. 

Trt^ S^d^ ^""^ imlustrial schools, not othcr- 

S^e^Sr - * educational and industrial purposes in connection 

1912 — $1,420,000.00 Provided for same as fiscal year'l911 
hlt^^^^'^'^'^ Foi>support Of Indian day and industrial school, not other- 
^ Z'^^^'^^S''^ educational and industrial purposes in connectUwi 

quarter-blood requirement. - 
1^4 — |i.4^.0O0.O0 Provided for same as fiscal year 1913. 

F^^ support of Indian day and industrial schools not other- 
So^ th^lS,^ ^^"^ f^?- ^^^,^the^ educational and industrial pui^ses in co^lS- 
S?^*i^^ir^^>.*?^^"'4°^/*i^ ^SgP'^ aud education of deaf and duST^S- 
blind In<^an children - not to ex9e'gaSs4O,00O. . . . rrovided. quarter-blood 
r^^^^l'-^^J^^ /«rtAe,-,.thgn^art of this approprialion Sill 5e ^s?^ 
- ^de schools where specific appropriTSn iJ 

^S^^^^ /"rtft^, that TiS^in^re than $20,000 of the amount herein appro- 
priated may be eluded fo/t^e^tion of Indian cMIdren enrouS S JubK 

1^16 — $1,560,000.00 Provided for 'same as fiscal year 1015 

1917 — $1,550,000.00 For snpport of Indian day and industrial schools not other- 
l^f!L^^^?^ f or and f or o«er educational and industrial purples ?n conn^«on 
S^^r^Sro^"^^^? ^°^.the support and education of deaf and dumb and Mind 
Indian ^dren not to ejeceed $40,0O0. . . . Provided, (quarter-blood feoui?t^ 
^"^5.1; ^1^^%^ fu^Tter. m^at no part of this appropriation shall be nS-d ^r tho 
support of In^an day and industrial schools where specific acwi^oftr&tiJn is 
^«^«S:?^^V"'^''^'^^^*^ $200,000 Of the amS?nrhe?e S a " 

SS^^ expended JTor the tuition of Indian children enroUed in puMiJ 

— t^^f^ 99P-^ Provided for same as fiscal vcar 1917. 
,xix — $l»6c»0,000.00 Provided for same as fiscal vear 1917 

Provided for same as fis<;al year 1917 
^^—^^^rOOO.OO Provided for same as fis^l y^r 1917 

support of Indian day and industiral ^hools not other- 
^% provided for and for other e^ducational ^ industrial purposes in co^- 
'^T^^.S^^^J^^ including for the support anS^^cation of de2?^dtSb blinS 
^^^^^^^^^^^<^^frit Indian children not to exp^bd $40,000 . . rroSmed 
i^^S^^T^i?*^ '^'^i''^^^'^^^ '• ^'-^^"^c^ further. That n^art of this appJ^S ' 
used for the support of Indian day and industrial school? where " 
s^f^c appropnation is made. Prodded furtTier-, That not more than I2W 000 
'^t.^^^ amount herein appropriated m6y be e^nded for the tuition of Indian 
children enrolled in public schools. ' " . ■»^"^**^^ 

1923 — $1,675,000.^ Provided for same as' fiscal vear X92^ ' 

-. ■ ■ -* . .. /' ' 
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0925 — $2,000,00O.0a provided for sazxie as -fiscal year J3.£)22, except that an 
amount not to exceed $350,000.00 Is aUowed for tlie tuition of Indian cliildren 
enrolled in public schools. - ^ ^ ' ^ ^^^^^ 

0926 — $2,445,000.00 Provided for same as -fiscal year 1922, except tliat $S50,- 
OOO.OO is allowed for tuition of Indian cMldren enrolled in public schools. 

2J&2rZ — $2»454^70aOO I>rovided for same as ^scal year 1922, except that an 
amount not to exceed $25,000 is aUowed for- the deaf, dumb* blind and mentally 
deficient Indian children ; and* an amount iw>t to exceed $35,000.00 is allowed 
for the tuition o^ Indian children enrolled in public schools. 

192S — $2,429,700.00 Provided for same, as fiscal ^ear 1922, exqjept that an 
amount not to exceed $10,000.00 is allowed for the deaf, dumb, blind and 
mentally deficient Indian children ; and an amount not to ex'ceed'^ $350,000,00 is 
allowed for the tuition of Indian children enrolled in public schools. 

1929 — $?,525,O0O.0O Provided f or^ same as fiscal ^ear 1922, except that an 
amount not to exceed $io,OOO.QO is allowed for the deaf» <^umb, blind and 
mentally deficient Indian children ; and an amount not to exceed $S75,0O0.OO is 
allowed for the tuition of TnrTi^-n children enrolled in public schools, 

1930 — $2,850,000.00 Provided for same as fiscal year 1922,1 except that an 
amount not to exceed $10,000.00 is allowed for the deaf, dumb, blind and 
mentally deficient Indian children : an amoimt not to exceed $400,000,00 is allowed 
for the tuition of indT^"" children ,enrolled in public schools ; and $6,5p0 is allowed 
for library books, 

. 1931 — $3,207,000.00 Provided for same as , fiscal year 1922, except that an 
amount not to exceed $10,000.00 is allowed for the deaf, dumb, blind and mentally 
deficient Indian children ; an amount not to exceed $450,000.00 is sallowed for the 
tuition of Indian children enrolled in public schools; and $6,500.00 is allowed 
for library books. 

1932 — $3,528,500.00 Provided for same as fiscal year 1922, except that an 
amount not to exceed $10,000.00 is allowed for the deaf, dumb, blind and mentally 
deficient Indian children; an amount not to exceed $475,000.00 is allowed for 
the tuition of Indian children enrolled in public- schools ; and $6,500.00 is 
allowed for library books. - , , , 

1933 — $3,521,500.00 Pirovided for same as fiscal year 1922, including tuitioa 
for Indian pupns attending pablic schools^ $15,OO0 for the deaf, dumb, blind and 
mentally deficient Indian children, and $10,000 for tuition in higher education 
instruction, 

1934 — $3,590,800.00 I*rovided foi^ same as fiscal year 1922, except that an 
amount not to exceed $15,000.00 is allowed for the deaf, dumb, blind and mentally 
deficiena Indian children; an amount not to exceed $10,000.00 is allowed for 
tuition in higher education institutions. 

1935 — $3,831,450,00 ^r^ovided for, same as fiscal year 1922, includinf? tuition 
for Indian pupils attending public schools, $15,000.00 for the deaf, dumb, bHnd 
and m^tally defi<jient Indian children, and $15,000.00 is allowed for tuition in 
higher education institutions. * , 

193e— $4,609,145.00 E*rovided for same as fiscal year 1935. . 

1937 — $5,379,820.00 :For the support of Indian schools not otherwise provided 
for, and other educational and industrial purposes in connection therewith, in- 
cluding educational facilities authorized by treaty provisions, care of children 
of school age attending private schools, and tuition for Indian pupils attending 
pubUc schools, $15,000.00 for the deaf. dumb, blind and mentally deficient Indian 
children, and $15,000.00 for tuition of Indian pupils for hi^rher education institu- 
tions, ^ " . ^ ^ 

1938 — $5,896,950-00 For the supporf.of Indian schools not otherwise provided 
for, and other educational and industritfJ puri>oses in connection therewith, in- 
cluding educatitmal facilities authorized by treaty provisions, care of children of 
school a^re attending: private schools, and tuition for Indian pupils attending: pub- 
lic schools, $20,000.00 for the deaf, dumb, blind and mentally deficient Indian 
children, and $15,000.00 for tuition of Indian students for bigb^ education 
institutions, 

1939 — $5,957,165-00 I>rovided for same as fiscal year 193S. W * ^ ^ 

1940— $6,034*79P.0O For the support of Indian schools not otherwise provided 
for, and for ether Indian educ^itional purposes, including: apprentice teachers for 
reservation and non-reservation schools, educational facilities authorized by 
treaty provisions care of Indian children of school age attendinj? public and 
private schools and tuition and other-assistance for Indian pupils attending publ ic 
schools- $20,000.00 for the deaf, dumb, blind and mentally deficient Indian cliil-, 
drep ; and $15,000,00 for tuition in higher. education institutions* 
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1941-^$6.0li5,000.00 Provided for same as fiscal year lft40. 
— $0,961,590.00 Provided for same as fiscal vear l&40^ 
' Tr.i^?:^^'^^^?^^^*^'' ^i^*" support of Indian' school-s not otherwise provided 
^^^"^ ^^^"^ educational purposes including apprentice tea Jliers 
reservation and non-reservation schools, educational facilities authorised bv 
S'S^^.^^Tr.'^f^A^^^'^ Indian Children of school n^o attendS;^ pubSS aSS*prJ 
vate schools, support and education of deajf, dumb, blind phvsicallv handicanrwi 
-g^ar'Snt^tSoo?^^^'"''^ deficient Indian <.hildren: for"" sSSIgt^nS of'pu'?^?^ 
boarding schools diarin^: summer months, for the tuition (which may be paid in 
advance) of Indian pupils attending vocational or hi^rher educational institu- 
tions under sncb. rales and regulations as the S^retary of the Interior mav 
JehSols tuition and other assistance for Indian pupils attending public 

1944 — ?3,S64.66ij.0O Provided for same as fiscal year 194n. 
194o — S6.066.940.OO Provided for same as fiscal year 104.3. 
. 1&4€> — So.417,l£>P-00 Provided for same as fiscal year 1943 * 

Education of Indians; for the support and Cflucation of 
r^J^i'^'i^ ^"^^ in. boardms and day schools and for other ediu-ational purposes, 
mcludmgr educational facilities authorized by treaty provisions, tuition, care and 
TJ^^J^^^^^'^ ^"dian pupils attending public and private schools ; support 

dumb, bHnd. mentally deficient, or physicallv handicaiSed - 
^^f^ "i'- (which may tje paid in advance) and other assistance of Indian piipils 
attending vocational or higher educational institutions under'such regulations 
as the Set-retar.y may prescribe, etc. • ^^i^^i^s^ 

li^S — ^.*?H,139.700.0O Provided for same as fiscal year 1947 
3 949 — .^lO.lOO.OOO.OO Provided for some as fiscal vear 1947* 

19^0' — .? 112,982, OOlXOO Provided.for same as fiscal year 1947. - 
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SXTBSTAT^TIVE PB0TXSI02S'S COirTAH^ED IX iyiSlA3* AI^PKOPKIATIO^S ACTS XVSICir 



\ 



April JO, JSffS (16 Stat^ IS y Indian uLppropridticms Act ^ 

Tliat tbere be .appropriated tbe. f urtiier sum of two millions of dollars, or so 
nmdi tbereof as jub^ be necessary, to enable the President to ir>oiTii-:fiTn the i>eace 
amon^ and witb the various tribes^ bands, and parties of Indians, and to promote 
civilization among: said Indians, bring: them, where practicable, upon reservations, 
relieve their necessities, and «icoxirage their efforts at self-support ; a report of 
all expenditures xuider this appropriation to be made in detail to Confess in 
l>ecember next; -and for the purpose of enabling the President to execute the 
powe rs conferred by this act, he is hereby authorized, at his discretion, to 
organize a board of commissioners, to* consist of n<3t more than ten persons^ to 
be selected by hinrifc:Qm- men eminent for their int^digence and philantliropy, to 
serve without pecuniary compensatibn, who jnay^^ mider his discretioil, Exercise 
Joint control with tjte Secretary of the Interior over the disbursement of the 
ai)propriations madefy this act or any i>art thereof that the President may 
designate. - - ' 

J^uly 15^ isrro il6 Stat. Indian Appropriations Act ^ 

iFor the support of industrial and other schools among the Indian tribes not 
otherwise provided for, to be expended xmder>the/-direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior ($100,000) - \ 



June 22^ iSTJk US Stat, 146} Indian Appropriations Act, Section 9 

That the several appropriations here made for teachers, millers, blacksmiths^ 
engineers, carpenters, physicians, and other persons, and for various articles 
provided for by treaty stipulations, may be diverted to other uses for the benefit 
of various Indian tribes, within the discretion of the I^resident, and with the 
consent* of said tribes expressed in the usual manner; and that he cause report 
to be made to Congress, at the next session thereafter, of tis action tmder this- 

provision, ' - 

' *s 

AttrQust IS, IS76 CI9 Stat^ 176} Indian. Appropriations Act, Miscellaneous Prox^ 
sionss^ 

For this amount, for the support of industrial schools and other educational 
purposes for the Indian tribes ($20,000) • 



2faif 11^ 1880 iZI Stat, 114) Indian AppropriatiOTts Acty JlfisccUaneous Provisions: 
Prozfided^ That the Secretary of the? Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized^ 
whenever it can be done advantageously to purchase for use in the Indian service, 
from Indian manual and training school s^, in the manner customary amon^ 
individuals, such articles as m^y-berisianujactured at such schools, and which are- 
used in the Tndfftn service. -2[ccounts of such transactions shall be kept in the 
Indian Bureau and in the training schools, and reports thereof made from time- 
to time. 

ProzHded^ That teachers and Indians employed at agencies in any capacitj^ 
shall not be construed as part of agency employees named in section 5 of the act 
making appropriations for the Indian service for the fiscal year ending June 30,. 
1S76, approved March 3, 1875. 

(321)^ ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Jlfarch ISSl {21 Stat, 480) Indian Appropriations Act^ MisceUaTtcottJi ProvlHons 

For support of Industrial sdtiools 'and for other educational purposes for tlie 
Undian Tribes (§iS5,000) • 

And out of this sum tbe Secretary of the Interior may make and pay such allow- ' 
anee, not exceeding the rate of one thousand dollars a year, as he shall think 
just, to Captain R. Pratt, in chargre of the'school^at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
from and after the possa^ of this act. 



May 17. 1SS2 (22 Statl 68) Indian Appropriations Act 

The President is authorised to appoint a person to insi>ect all Indian schools, 
Tvho is herebjr re<iuired to report a plan for carrying into effect, in the most eco- 
nomical and efficient manner, all existing treaty^ stipulatipns for the education of 
Indians, with careful estimates of the cos^t thereof: also a plair, and estimates 
for educating all Indian youths for whom no such, pro vision now exists, and esti- 
mates of what sums can be saved from existing: escpenditur^s for Indian support 
by tlie adoption of such plan, whose compensation shall not exceed $3,Q00. which 
sum is hereby tfiWppropriated for .that purpose, and also a further sum of $1,500 for 
his necessary'travelin^ expenses. 

' And the Secretary of the Interior is further authorized and directed to pro- 
vide for the care, support, and education of one hundred Indian children not 
belonprin.tr to the five civilized tribes m the Indian Territory at any established 
industrial, agricultural, or nxechanical school or schools other than those herein 
provided for, in any of the States of the TJnited States, such schools to be selected 
by him from applications made to him at n cost not exceeding: $16T per annum 
for each child; and for this purpose there is hereby appropriated- the sum of 
$17,000. 

Or so much thereof as may be necessary ; Provided^ That not more than twenty 
of said pupils shall be educated in any one State- ^ 



MnrcK lyiSS3 (22 Stat, 4^3) Indian Appropriations Act^ JJisccZraneo us I'rovisio^S 
For. care and support and education of Indian children 'at industrial, agricul- 
tural, or mechanical schools other than those herein provided for in any of the 
States of the TJnited States, at a cost of not exceeding $167 for each "child. 

And of this amount not exceeding $10,0O0 may be used for transportation of 
Indian children to and from sold schools and also for the placing of children from 
all the Indian schools with the consent of their parents under the care and' 
control of such suitable white families as may in all respects be qualified to give 
such children moral, industrial, and educational training for a term of not less 
than three years under arran^rements in which their proper care, support, and 
education shall be in exchange for their labor. 



Jull/ 18S4 (2S Stat. TG) Indian Appopriations Act, For Support of Schools ^ 
Tor support of Indian day and industrial schools, and for other educational 
purposes not ^lereinafter provided for, and. in pursuance of treaty obligations 
($510,000). 

- Section 0: — That hereafter each Indian afrent be required in his annual report, 
to submit a census of the Indians' at his aj^ency or upon the reservation under his 
char?:e. the number of males above eighteen years of age, the number of school 
children between the ages of six and sixteen years, the number of schoolhouse^ 
at his agency, the number of schools in operation and the attendance at each, and 
the names of teachers employed and salaries paid such teachers. 



Marclv 3, ISSo (23 Stat. 362} Indian Appropriations Acty For Support of Schools 
For care, support, and education of Indian pupils at industrial, agricultural, 
mechanical, or other schools, other than -those herein provided for, in any of 
the States -or Territories of the United States, at a rate not to exceed $167 for 
escch pupil (SS3,5O0). 
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And wherever the word "cliiidren" or "child" occurs in that part of the act 
mftfrfhg apprc^riations^ for the Tn^t^rt service for the fiscal year 1SS3, approved 
Jnly 4, 1S84, xmder'the headtng: "Support of schools," it shall be construed to 
liKdude all TnflfflTis of whatever age that may have been or are pupils in any of 
the lustltations therein^ provided for, 

- For transportatiotn of pupils to and from Indian schools, and also for the trans- 
portation of Indian ptipils from all the Tudlan schools and placing of them, with 
the consent of their' parents, nnder the care and control of such suitable white 
' families as msty in aU respects be ijnalifled to give such pupils moral, industrial, 
and educational training; xmder arrangements in which their proper care, support, 
and education shall be in exchange for the labor ($28,000). 



Majrch 188S (23 Stat, 562) Indian. Appropriations Act, Support of ScTiooZs 
J^TovisiOTis 

And' ^rom^led- furtJier, That the school year of each pupil in the Indian schools 
herein approi>riated for shall be held to include all tisual and necessary vaca- 
tions! Aitd proTHded further^ That the Secretary of the Interior shall report an- 
nually on or J>efore the' first Monday of December of each year in what manner 
and for what purposes the general educational, fxmd for the preceding fiscal year 
has been exi>ended, and 'said report shall embrace number and kind of school 
houses erected and their oost, as well as cost of repairs, names of every teacher 
employed and compensation aUowedr the locati 6n of each school and the average 
attendance at each school, and the^first of said annual vreports shall give a like 
full and detailed statement of all such e^cpenditures heretofore made. 



Mo^lf 15^ 1886 i24 Stat. 29} iTt^ian. Appropriations Act^ For Support of Schools 
Ami pronged, furtlier. That the school year of the Indian schools herein appro- 
priated for shall be held to include all usual^ and necessary vacations : Artd pro- 
nided fwrtlier^ That -the Secretary of the 'Interior shall report annually, on or 
before the first. ilonday of December of each year, in what manner and for what 
puri>oses the general education fund for the preceding year has been expended; 
and said report shall embrace the number and kind of school houses erected, 
and their cost, as well as cost of repairs, names of every, teacher employed, and 
compensation allowed^ the location of each school, -and the average attendance 
at each school : Alxcays prox^idod^ That no part of the money appropriated by this 
act shall be expended in the transportation from or support of Indian pupils or 
children off their reservations, respectively, if removed without the free consent 
of their parents or those standing in that relation to them by their tribal laws, 
respectively* ^ ' 

March S^.1887 (24 Stat. 44^) Indiqh Appr^prTi^tons Act, MisceZZaneo^iS Proxiistons 
That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to nse the money 
which has been or may hereafter be covered into the Treasury under the pro- 
visions of the act approved March 3, 1SS3, and which is carried on the books of 
that I>epartment under the caption of "Indian moneys, proceeds of labor," for 
the benefit of the several tribes on whose account said money was coy^red in, 
in such way and for such purposes as in his discretion he may thfnk best, and 
shall make annu^ly a detailed report thereof to Congress. . 



June 29y JjSSS (25 Stat. 217} Indian Appropriations Act^ For Support of Schools 
That in the expenditure of any money appropriated in this act for any of" the 

pxnrpos6s of education of Indian children, those children of Indians who- have 

taken lands in severalty under any e:xisting law, shf^l not, by reason thereof, 

be excluded from the benefits of such appropriations. 

Section 8^ — That there shall be appointed by the President, by and with the 

advice and consent of the Senate, a person of knowledge and experience in the . 

Tn5^Tia gp p^-m <>nf:, training, and practical education of children, to be superintendent 

of Indian schools, who shall, from time to time, and as often as the nature of 
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bis duties will i^ermit, visjit the schools wbere Indians are tauj;lit, in whole or 
in part, hyr appropriationis from the United States Treasury, and shall, from 
time to time, report to tbe Secretary of the Interior, wbat, in his judgment, are 
the defects, if any^ in any of them in system, in administration, or in means for 
^ the most effective advancement of the children in them toward civilization and 
self-support ; and what changes are needed to jremed3' such defects as may exist ; 
and shall, subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, emplov and 
discharge superintendents, teachers, and any other person connected with schools 
wholly supported by the Government, and with like^ approval make such rules 
and reflations for the ccJnduct of such schools as in bis jud;rnient their ^ood 
may require. The .Secretary of the Interior shall cause to be detailed from the 
employees of his I>epartment such assistants and shall fixmish such facilities as 
shall be necessary to carry out the fore^oins provisions respeetinir said Indian 
schools. 

Section. 10, — That at day or. industrial schools sustained wholly or in part by 
appropriations contained in this act, and at which schools church orr^anizations 

are assistin?; in the educational work, the christian bible mav be txius:ht in the 
native lans^ia^e of the Indians, if in the jud^rment of the persons in charge of 

the school^ it may be deemed conducive to the moral welfare and instruction 

of the pupils in such schools. 

. That there shall be appointed by the President, by and vt-ith the advice and 
consent of the Senate, a person of knowled-e and experience in the mana^emenr 
rramin^, and practical education of children, to be Superintendent of Indian 
Schools, whose duty it shall be to visi^t and inspect the schools in which Indian-^ 
:ire taufcht in whole or in part from appropriations from the United States 
Treasury, and report to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs what in his jnc^<-- 
ment. are the defects, if any, in-any,of them, in system, administration; or 'in 
means for the most effective advancement of the pupils therein toward civiliza- 
tion and self-support, and what changes are needed to remedv such defects ns 
may exist, and to perform such other 'duties in connection with Indian ^chool*^ 
as may bej>rescri by the Secretary of the Interior, and section ei^ht of the 
act entitled. An act^ makin^r appropriations for the current and contingent 
S^^^J^J^.J^%J^^}^I^ ■R^?™^^^ ^^.l^P^"- treaty stip^ations with 

and 
_ tteen 

repealed. 




^rhrc^^. .7, JS9i (20 Stat. 9S0) Indian ^ppropHaiioTtsi Act, Support of Schools 

For collectins: and transportation of pupils To and from Indian schools, and 
also for the trtinsporta tion of Indian pupils from all the Indian schools and 
placing of thein, with the consent of their parents, nnder the care and control 
or snch suitable white families as may in all respects be qualified to crive «:uch 
pttpils moral, industrial, and educational traininfr, under a rran;c:em en ts in Which 
^^S^"nSJ^^^^ "^^^ education shall be in exchange for their labor 

(^^40,000). rroi^ded. That. at least five hundred and thirtv-five thousand dollars 
of the monev appropriated for the support of school Csohools) bv this act shall 
l>e used exclusively for the support and edticntion of Indian pupi'ls in industrial 
and day schools m operation under contracts with the Indian Bureau- 
i-'jI^^Pit <^mmissioner of Indian AfTairs. subject to the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, is hereby authorized and directed to make and enforce bv 
^^M^^^^® '^^^'^ ^^'l retaliations as will^ecure the attendance of Indian 

th^ir b?nefit^ "^^^ liealth at schools established and maintained for 

expenditure of the money appropriated for school purposes in this 
^-r - under the supervision and direction of the Secretarv of 

iii^J'^,^^ respects m conformity with such methods of instruction 

and expenditure of money as may from time to time be prescribed by him ■ 



July 13, 1S02. (27 Stat. 720} Indian Appropriations ^ct. Section 9 

« 7,^^ Commissioner of Indian Affairs shall report annuallv to Conjrres^ snecifi- 
cally showing the number of ojaployees at each asency, "industrial, and boardin.i? 
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scbool; -which are supported In whole out of the firppropriations in this act; 
giving ziame, when* employed, in what capacity employed, male or female, whether 
white or Indian, amount of compensation paid, and out of what item or fund 
of the appropriation ]>ald. Also number of employees in his office here in Wash- 
ington ; when employed, In what capacity employed, male or female, full name, 
^unount of compensation jpaid^ and out of what fund paid, and under what law 
employed. 

Marcli^ 189S iS7 Stat. 612) l7\diarv Appropriations Act, Support of ScUools 

Hereafter the Secretary of the Interior may in his discretion withhold rations, 
clothing and other annuities from Indian parents or ^ardians who refuse or 
ne^ect ±o send and keep their children of proper school age in some school a 
reasonable portion oteach year. 

Section' 11. — T Tpfi t nplndian child shall be sent from any Indian reservation 
to a school bey<md the^tate or Territory in which said reservation is situated 
without the voluntary consent of the father or mother of such child i-f^ either 
of them are living^ and if neither of them are living without the voluntary con- 
senl: of the next of kin of such child* Such consent shall be made before the 
a^ent of the reserva^tioru and he shall send to the Commissioner of Indian 
AfT^ir a his certificate that such consent has been voluntarily given before such 
<^iild shall be removed from such reservation. And it shall be unlawful for any 
Indian agent or other employee of the Grovemment to induce, or seek to inauce, 
by withholding rations or by other improper means, the x>arents or next of kin 
of any Indian to consent to the removal of any Indian child beyond the limits of 
any reservation* 

March 2^ 18S5 {28 Stat. 875) Indian. Appropriations Act^ Support of Schools 

PToiHdect^ That the Secretary of the Interior shall make contracts, but only 
with present contract schools, for the education of Indian pupils during the fiscal 
year ending Jxme thirtieth, eighteen hundred and ninety-six, to an extept not 
exceeding- ei^ty per^ centum of the amount so used for the fiscal year ei^teen 
hundred and ninety-five, and the Government shall, as early as practicable* make 
provision for the education of Indian children in Government schools : I^rOTndedr 
Tha.t the foregoing shall not apply to public schools of any State, Territory, 
county, or city, or to schools herein or hereafter si>eciflcally provided for. 



June 10, 1896 (29 StcU. 3^) Indian Appropriatiotis Act, Support of Schools 

And it is hereby declar^ to be the settled policy of the Government to here- 
after make no appropriation whatever for education in any sectarian school: 
J*>-atn^Cif , That the Secretary of the Interior may make contracts with contract 
schools apportioning' as^near as may be the amotmt so contracted for among 
schools of various denomfi^^ons for the education of Indian pupils during fiscal 
year eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, but shall only make sndh contracts at 
places where nonsectarian schools can not be provided for such Indian children 
and to an amount not excee^feg^ fifty per centum of the amount So used for the 
fiscal year eighteen hundreJsl^ and ninety-five : J^ro^Lded furtJi^er, That the fore- 
going shall not apply to public schools of any State, Territory,^ county > or city;- 
or to schools herein or hereafter specifically provided for. 

That the Commissioner of Indian Affairs shall employ Indian girls as assistant 
matrons and Indian boys as farmers and industrial teachers in all Indian schools 
when it is practicable to do so. ^ 

Jwve 7, 1S97 (SO Stat. 62) Indian Appropriations Act 

Pi^ovided further; irtivit the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior, may devolve the duties of any Indian agency 
upon the superintendent of the Indian "training school located at such agency* 
whenever in his judgment such superintendent can properly perform the duties 
of **such agrency. And the superintendent ui>on whom such duties devolve shall 
give bond as other Indian agents. 
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April 21. IDO-i iS3 Stat, ISO) Vidian Appropriations Act, Support of Schools 

For the maintenance, stren^^rthenins, and enlarging: of the tribal schools of the 
Cherokee* CreeK- Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Seminole Nations,- and making pro- 
^ vision for the attendance of children of non-citizens therein* and the establish- 
ment of new schools, mider the control of the tribal school boaxds and the De- 
partment of the Interior* the sum of one hundred thousand dollars* or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, to be placed in the hands of the Secretary of the 
Interior and disbvyrsed by him under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe. 

Section T. — That no part of the moneys herein appropriated for fulfilling: treaty 
stipulations shall be available or e^cpended unless e:xpended without regard to the 
attendance of any beneficiary at any school other than a Government school. 



t/unc 21, 1006 {S/f Stat. 325) Indian Appropriations Act, General Provision 

Mis.sion schools on an Indian reservation may* under rules and regnilations 
prescribed t>y the Commissioner of Indian -cVffairs* receive for such Indian chil- 
dren duly enrolled therein* the ratic^s of food and clothing^ to which said chil- 
dren would be entitled, under treaty stipulations if such children were living 
with their parents, 

Thf- Commissioner of Indian Affairs* under the direction of the ^Secretary of 
the Interior, is hereby authorized and directed to select and designate some one 
-of tlie scho4^>I^j or other institution herein si>ecifically provided for as an •*Indian 
Reform Scliool/^ to make all needful rules and z-e^ulations' for its conduct* and 
the placin^^: of Indian youth therein; Proiyiacd, That the appropriation for col- 
lection and transportation, and so forth,. of pupils and-Jthe specific appropriation 
for 5?uch school so selected shall be available for its support and maintenance : 
J^ro^id^d fzirtJicr. That the consent of parents* pruardians, or next of T^in shall not. 
be required to place Indian youth in said school. 



— * *» 

Jfarch 1. 1907 fS-J Stat^ 1015) Indian Appropriations Act^ General Provisions 

That hereafter where there is Government property on hand at any of- the 
Indian reservations or schools not required for the use" or benefit of the Indians 
of said reservations or schools* the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
to move such property to other Indian reservations ^or schools where it may 
he re<iuired- 

Thaf hereafter white "chllctren may* under rules and regulations prescribed 
l>y the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, be adnditted to any Indian day school: 
rro^iffcfr. Tliat the tuition fees enlarged for such children shall in no case exceed 
the tuition f^es allowed or charged -by the State or county in which such school 
ts situated for the childrc^n admitted in the- common schools of , such State or 
county: And provided furtlter. That all tuition-fees paid for white children en- 
rolled in Indian day schools shall be deposited in the United States Treasury to 
reimburse the funds out of which the schools last mentioned .are maintained. 

Ar/-s'crZ?anro?/,^ rroviHons. — That the provisions t)f section thirty-seven hun- 
dred and eighty-six of the Revised Statutes of the United States shall not here- 
after apply to j>nch work of the Indian Department as can be executed at the 
several Indian schools* 



Marcli -7* 1900 (35 Stat. 7S1) Indian Appropriations Act, General Provisions 

Provided , That no Indian pupil under the age of fourteen, years shall belrrans- 
ported at government expense to any Indian school Ijdyond the limits of the ' 
Stfite or Territory^ i^ which the parents of such child reside or of the adjoirung 
State or 'Territory-: Provided furtTier, That hereafter white children, may, under 
rules prescribed by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs* be admitted to Indian 
boarding: schools on the piiyment of tuition fees' at a rate to be fixed in said 
rules I' Prorldrd fnrilicr^ That all tuition fees paid ^or white children so enrolled 
shall he deposited in the United States Treasury, to reimburse the*" fund out of 
which the school is supported* ^ - . 
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iZarch IDH (36 Stat. idSS) Indian Appropriations Act 

Tro-ei^d still further^ That the SecretaiTr ot the Interior shall close the ac- 
coimt known as the civilization fnnd created by article one of the treaty with 
the Osase Indians* dated September twenty-ninth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
five, (14 Stat. Iju 6S7), and canse tfae.balance of any unexpended moneys in that 
fiLfld to be covered into the Treasury, and thereafter it shall not be withdrawn 
or applied except in conseqnence of a subsequent appror>riation by law; and 
that section elev'en of the Indian Appropriation Act for the fiscal yea?: eighteen 
hundred and ninety-ei^t, approved June T, 18&7 (30 Stat. L. 93) is hereby 
repealed- 

sr- , 

Aiiffnst 24^ 1912 (57 Stat. 518} Indian Appropriations Act 

J^rot?d€d^ That hereafter employees of Indan schools may be allowed, in addi- 
^tion to annual leave, educational leave^ot to exceed fifteen days per calendar 
^ear for attendance at educational ^therings, conventions^ institutions, or 
training s<ftiools, if the interests of the service require, and under such regu- 
^lations as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, and no additional salary 
"^or expense on account of this leave of absence shall be incurred. 

Provided f urther^ That no part of this SjJ^propriation, or "any 6ther appropria- 
- tion provided for herein, except appropriations made pursuant to treaties, shall 
be used to educate children of less than one-fourth Indian blood, whose parents 
are citizens of the United States and the State wherein they live and where 
there are adoQuate free school facilities provided and the facilities of the Indian 
schools are needed for pupils 6f more than one-fourth Indian blood. 



August J, 1914 {38 Stat. 582} Indian Appropriation Act 

For support of Indian^ day and industrial schools not otherwise provided for 
and for other educational and industrial purpKJses in^connection therewith, includ- 
ing for the support and education of deaf and dumb and blind. Indian children 
not to exceed $4O.0O0 (§1,550,000) . 
-rs I>rornded further. That no more than $20*000 of the amount herein appro- 
*npriated may be expended for the tuition of^Indian children enrolled in the 
public schools. 

I>ro^ndcd further^ That no part of this appropriation shall be used for the 
' support of Indian day and industrial schools where specific appropriation is 
made. 



Mat/ ISy 1916 (S9 Stat. 123) Indiat). Appropriaiions Act, Section 

Propidcd^ That thereafter no money shall he expended from Indian tribal 
fun^s without specific appropriation by Congress except as follows: Equalization 
of allotments* education of Indian children in accordance with existin;^ law, 
per capita and other payments, aD. of which are hereby continued in full 
force and effect. 



Mau 25. 1918 {40 Stat, 561) Indiart Appropriations Act, Support of Indian 
Scltools ' - - - 

I>roxddcd furt%er^ That hereafter no appropriation, except appropriations made 
pursuant to treaties, shall be used to educate children of less than one-fourth 
Indian blood" whose -parents are citizens of thop United States and of the State 
wherein they live and where there are adequate free school facilities provided. 

- - ^ ^ 



May^26^ 1918 i40 Stat. 561) Indian Appropriations Act, Section. 28 

The said Secretary is also authorized, under such rules and regulations as he 
may i>rescribe, to withdraw from the Treasury and deposit in banks in the 
State or States in which the tribe is located to the credit of the respective 
tribes, such 'common, or community, trust funds as are not susceptible of segre^^ 
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' ^ . ■ 

cation as aforesaid, and on wliicli tlie" United States is not obligated by law to 

, ^^^^1 bigher rates tban can be procured from the banlcs. . . . A.na pro- 
vtaea further. That any part of tribal funds required for support of schools 
or pay ^o:^ tribal officers shaU be excepted from segregation or tii&posit as berein 
autnonzeu and tbe same sball be expended for the purposes aforesaid. > 



Feltruary l-i, 1920 Ul .Stat, 4O8) Indian Appropriations Act, Suppi»-t of Indian 

I*roiHded, That all reservation and non-reserration boarding schools, with an 
average attendance of less than forty -live and eighty pupils, respectively, shall ' 
be discontinued on or before the beginning of the fiscal year 1921. The pupils in 
scho<As so discontinued shall be transferred first, if possible, to Indian day 
schools or State pubHc schools ; second, to adjacent reservation or non-reservation 
S^f^^T^F s<d2ools, to^ the limit of the capacity of said schools ; I>ro7Hded furt7i.er,>^ 
ihat all day schools with an average attendance of less- than eight be, and ar^- 
hereby, discontinued on or before the beginning of the fiscal year 1921; And 
pro^^tdcd furtfier. That aU moneys appropriated for any school disconfinuetl 
pursuant to this Act or for other cause, shall be returned immediately to the 
Treasury of the United States ; JProvided further. That hereafter the Secretary 
of the' Interior is authoiSzed to make and enforce such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary to secure the enrollment and regular attendance of eligible 
Indi^ children who are wards of the Government in schools maintained for their ' 
benefit by the United States or in public schools. - ' 



June o, 1924 (.4S Stat, 390} Indian Appropriations Act, Education 

And provided further. That not more than i?35O,00O of the amount herein 
appropriated may be expended for the tuition of Indian children enrolled in the 
public schools under snch rules and regulations as the Secretarv of the Interior 
may prescribe, bnt formal contracts shall not be reouired for compliance with sec- 
'tion 3744 of the Kevlsed Statutes. a =.t^ 

itm,rcn, 7, 1928 (45 Stat. 200) Indian Appropriations Act,, Education 

For the support of Indian day and industrial schools, and other educational 
and industrial purposes in connection therewith, other than among the -Five 
Civili^^ed Tribes, there. shall be expended from Indian tribal funds and from 
school revenues arising under the Act of May 17, 1926, not more than $750 000 



March 4, 1929 Stat. 1562) Indian Appropriations Act, -Education 

Provided furtTier, That not less than $6,500 of the amount herein appropriated 
shall^available only for the purchase of library books. 

^Ecbruarj/ I4, 19S1 {46 Stat. 1115) Indian Appropriations Act, Industrial 
Assistance and Advancement 

' ^r?^^^^ further. That advances may be made to wx>rthy Indian youths to 
enable them to take educational courses, including courses in nursing, home eco- 
tio^cs, forestry, and other industrial subjects in colleges, universities, or other 
institutions, and advances so made shaU be reimbursed in not to exceed eigbt 
years, under such rules and regulations as. the Secretair of the Interior mav 
prescribe. 
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Apra 22, 1932 (47 Stat. 91} Indian Appropriations Act^ Education ^ . 

JProtHded further^ That not more^than ^10»000 at the amount herein appropriated 
may be expended for t±ie tuition of Indian pupils attending hi^Iier educational 
■ institotlons^ under such rules and regulations as Jthe Secretary of the Interior may 
prescribe, but formal contracts shall not be required, for compliance with sec- 
.tion 3744 of the Itevised Statutes (U.S.C, title 41, sec, 16). for payment of tuition 
of TTif»flT> pupils attending public schools, td^er educational institutions, or 
schools for the deaf and dumb, blind, physically handicapped, or mentally ^ 

' ^^^pSSded furtTier^ . . . not to exceed $10,000 maybe expended under rules and 
regulations of the Secretary of the Interior, in part payTuent of truancy officers 
in any count;^ or two or more conti^ous pounties where there are five hundred 

^or more ttiHIctti children eli^ble to^ttend school and not to exceed $10;000 may 
be expended in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior for the payment of 
salaries of public-school teachers employed by the State or county in special 

" Indian ^<a3^ schools in full blood Indian communities where there are not ade- 
quate wLlt^day schools available for their Attendance, 



May 9^ 19S5 {49 Stat, 176} Indian Ap%>ropriQtio7is Act, Education 

For loans to Indians for the imyment of tuition and other expenses in recog- 
nized vocational and tz*ade schools, in accordance with the provisions of the Act 
of June IS, 1934, (48 Stat. p. 986), $175,000 reimbursable: Provided^ That not 
more thant $S5,000 of such sum shall be available for loans to Indian students m 
high schools and colleges. ' 

June 22, 19ZS (49 Stat. 1757} Indian Appropriations Act, Education 

For reimbursable loans to Indians for the payment of tuition and other expenses 
in recognized vocational and trade schools, including colleges and universities 
offering recognized vocational, trade, and professional courses, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act of June IS, 1934 (4S Stat., p- 986)^ the xmexpended bal- 
ance bf the appropriation for the fiscal year 1936 is continued available until 
June 30, 1937 : I*romded^ That not more than $5O,00O of such unexi)ended balance 
shall be available for loans to Indian students pursuing liberal-arts courses in high 
schools and colleges. Construction, enlargement, or improvement of public-school 
buildings : The unexpended balance of the appropriation of $931,000 contained in 
the Second I>eflciency Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1935, for cooperation with 
pubHc-school districts in the construction, enlargement, or improvement of local 
pubUc elementary or high schools, including purchase of necessary equipment, as 
' authorized by and in conformity with numerous Acts of the Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress approved June T, 1933, and June 11, 1935, is hereby continued. Available for 
the same purposes and under the same conditions until June 30. 1934 - 
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SURVEY OF RECOMMENDATIONS OF 6 NATIONAL STUDIES COMPLETED FROM 



ACKO, Inc. NAACP. EtiDrrt, mKly & Aborle, Meriam, 



1974 » 19713^ 1970* 1969* 1966* * 1928 • 



Adult ttducafiop: ^ 

Intejrjte with A education pro£rams. , _ v - *^ v 

Procrams una or community control _ • 

3. Ificlnd* piMicaland mMRingfulcurriculumV 0 * 

. tj» rnodern teaching tBcttmqucs. ^ 

4. DetsrmtTO need for adult edtication courses, v 

I.e., extent of adult illiteracy. ^ 

Bifinnial Education Act, title VII: 

1. Needs efficient fundins.r - f 



2. Inidude acnobU^d^^^ nonprofit ^n- ZZTJillZ ^ v 

strttttjoits. " 

3. BIA schools undertake bilingual education 



programs oo their own, > 
4. BIA prepare and submit proposals to 0£ as 

States do. ' 

Boarding schools: - - 

1. Counselors and staff members need to be - -yrv v v v 

sensitized about Indian affairs. ; X 

'?iigher*p5y^°'^™***'^ attendants; provide ^"^1 ^„ x X «^ X 

3» Location of^phools and pattern of student v 

placement needs reexamination. ' 

4. Replace elementary schools with day schools !>^^ v 

Bureau of Indian Affairs: ^ 

1, Implement standardized accounting and X V' - v * ■ 

Asportin^ system. ^ , ^ ^ 

2^ BIA needs to monitor federally funded X X 

programs^ 

^3- Assistant Commissioner for Education be v 

given responsibilities as superintendent ' 

of Federal schools;. 

4. BIA and OE coordinate efforts and involve X ^ ' 

trjtui groups* " 

5. Educational budget needs development of x v 

adequate standards- " 

6. BIA review aU JOM regulations and guide- X X 

^ - lines. 

7. BIA require Indian involvementfrom every- X X 

^ one in the community. - ^ 

8* BIA sliould disseminate information re- x — 

carding all available sources of Federal ^ — 

4r funding for education. ' 

9. Evaluate educational systems at all Indian " * X vr 

schools. 3 ^ 

10. Examine need ^for teacher^ training for *^ ^ ^ 

' Indian children^ " ^~ ^ 

Census: 1. Accurate census needed for number of "* 

Indian children Z ^ 

Community schools: ~ " ^ 

1. Reestablish community schools * _ . 

2. Return BIA schools to tribal control rather - 

than to state of LEA, control x . . 

3. Federal education funds l>e spent for de- - — 

velopmcntof tribal educational institutions. X 
R nance: - — — 

1- Need adequate funding at al levels T , X v 

2. Advance funding notjce given in order to * ' * — '* ^ 

cstabli^ adquate personnel andjstructufe 

for progjams X v 

3. Basic education funds be provided for Dasic * " — 

support--, _ _ X 

4. More equitable distribution process of all ' ' 

BIA education funds X * 

5. Indian capital resources be utilized "for" > 

permanent support of education ^ ^ 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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SURVEY OF RECOMMENDATIONS OF 6 NATIONAL STUDIES COMPLETED FROM 192S-74— Conlinucd 



Havi- Ker»- Brophy 
ACKCO. Jnc^ NAACP. f hurst^ nedy & Aberle, Mariam^ 



1974 .i 1971 > 1970 » 1969 * 1966 » 1928 « 



Fi»««— CootiDuad ^ 

6. Funds chanmfed tbrough Indian com- 

munity diroctty and not LEA ^ X 

7. State departplents held respo risible for 

monitor jngaunds d«3j£Ttated for Indians X X 

J6tm«i 0*Malley/ 

1. Should nq(E be used (or basic support X X 

2. BIA and>0£ monitor JOM fundins and in- X - X 

votvBliibal groups. " " 

3. Mon eyT j» channaJod through tho ^ibes by X X X 

direct contra cL ' * ' * 

4^ Use JOM moniaa for curriculum development XX * X 

relevant to Indian culture; training of - - * 

teachers for Indians.^ 

5. Advanced funding noticfr^tven X 

6. Provide additional funds lor JOM ^ ~X - X 

7. Number of States receiving JOM increased x X " ' 

and include urban Indians. ' ' ■ 

8L Provide technical assistance and training X < XX 

to Indians. 
National goals: • " 

1- Provide adequate basic education in bi- X . * 

cultural setting. " . 

2« Define Indian education goals and relate X . x 

specific programs* ~ - ' ^ 

3. EQual and adeouate educational oppor* x . * 

tunittes to all cnlldrsru " 

4. India n par ticipation in all educational l X • * 

pfogiams. ' 

5. Provide adult educatldnal programs to eltmi- . yr 

nste adult illiteracy. - - ^ — • 

6. Improve dropout rates and achievement . l-_ X 

leveL c 

7. More Indian participation in hl^er educa- . - ' X 

catiocu " * 

8. Provide bJOngoal/bicuItural resources*...., ----^ x 

9. Provides vocational and technical education " X " 

Natiooal policy: 

1. Place Indian education under Indian control, ^1 XX- 

2. Adhere to the constitutiooat right to educe- X - 

tjon, - - - 

3. EsttrbUsh educational excellence for Indians X X 

with sufficient funds to carry out: 
P ar en ta l involvement: . 

1. Parants need to concern themselves with X X X 

child's attendance and the importance of 
education. 

2. Provide advisory services to Indian families X _ x 

3. Develop teaeher/parent relationships, parent _ .-X X "x X 

Involxement. 
Urban school systems : 

1, OE should consider unique needs of the X - ^ - . 

urt>an Indiana 

2, Need Indian education specialists for schools . X ' 1 

of small Indian populations for various 
programs, ^ 

3, Need special program for the adjustment to X 

* the city. 



> ACKO* Ina: '*So That Ail Indian Children Will Have Equal Opportunity " 
« NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Level/ Inc. "An Even Chance," 
» l^avighurst: •^he National Study of American Indian Education," 

* Kennedy: "A National Tragedy." 

* Broph3r& Aberte: •'The Indian: America's Unfinished Business/' 

* Meriam: "The Meriam Report," 



ACTHOKIZir^O FE0EKAI, BTAXTJTES PEBXIJTENT TO UfDIAX EDUCATION, Or 



2o U.S.C. % 2, Act Of J^ulv 9, 18S2, 4 Stat. S64 ' ■ ' ^. 

rmties of Commissioner of Indian Affairs : The Commissioner of Indian ♦Af- 
fairs sHall, xmder the direction qf the Secretary of the Interior, and agreeably 
to such relations as the President may prescribe, have the maMgeme^ of 
all Indian affairs and of aU naatters arising ^nt of Indian relations. R.S. 5 463. 



25 U.S.C. % S95, Act of April 30, 1908, SS Stat. 72 ■ ' 

Supervision of Expenditure of Appropriations for School E^rpo^ : All ex- 
penditure of money appropriated for school purposes among the Indians, shall 
be at all times under the supervision and direction .of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, and in all respects in conformity , with such conditions, J^es. 
and regulations as to the conduct and methods bf instruction and expenditure 
of money, as may be from tiAie to time prescribed by him, ^^Wect U> the super- 
vision of the Secretary of the Interior. Apr. 30, 190S, c 153, 35 Stat. 72. 



2S U.S.C. § 297, Act of Mayr25, 1918, 40 Stat. 664 - 

Expenditure for ChUdren With I^ss Than One^Fourth Indian Bl<>od : No 
appropriation, except appropriations made pursuant to treaties, shall be usea 
to educate chUdren of less than one-fourth Indian blood whose parents are 
citizens of the United States and of the State wherein they Uve and where there 
are adequate fcee school fadUties provided. May 25, 1918, c. Se, 5 Ir 40 Stat. 564. 



25 V.S.C. f 2S2, Act of Fel>marv 14, 1920, 41 Stat. 4^0 

Regulations by Secretary of Interior to Secure Attefidance at School : The 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to make^and enforce such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary to secure the enrollment and regular attendance 
of eUgible Indian children who are wards of the Government in schools laajja- 
tained for their benefit by the United States or in pubUc schools. Feb. 14, 1920, 
c. 75, § 1, 41 Stat. 410. 

2S. U.S.C.% 13,Actof^OT>em^er2,1921,42 Stat.208. 

Expeniaiture of Appropriations by Bureau of Indlap Affairs: The Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, under the supervision of the Secretary "of the Interior, shall 
direct. sui>ervise, and expend such moneys as Congress may from time to time 
appropriate, for- the benefit, care, and ■'assistance of the Indians thrt>ui^iout the 
United States for the f QUowlng purposes : 

G^eral support and civilization, Including education. 
For relief of distress and conservation of health- 

For industrial assistance and advancement and general ad m in i stration of 
Indian property. * . - . \^ - 

For extensidn,^ improvement, operation, and maintenance, of existing In- 
diaur irrigation systems and for development' of water supplies. 

For the enlargement, extension, improvement, and repair of the buildings 
and grounds of existing plants and projects. 
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For the cmploym«2t of . inspe^OTS^ supervisors, superintendents, clerks. 
Held matroxu, farmert^ ptxjnlcSAhB^ Indian i>olice, Indian Judges, and other 

i^or the aqppreesloB o£ traffic in Intoxicating liquor and deleterious drugs. 
For the pizxchase ct horse-drawn and motor-propelled passenger-carryins 
vehiides for official use* ^ . , , ^ * 

And for general and incidental expenses in connection with the admin- 
istration of iJQdi^ afCairs. No'V'i^ 1921^ c 115. 42. Stat. 20S, 



'SS'U^Sld. i-ESl, A.ct of Fehruarv 1929^ 4^ Stat, IISS 

Enforcement of State Iaws Affecting BCealth and Education ; Entry of S.tate 
Employees on Indian T^^Tiaa : The Secretary of the Interior, under such rules and 
regulatioos as he may prescribe, shall permit the agents and employees of any 
State to enter upon Indian' tribal lands^ reseirvations, or allotments therein (1) • 
for the purpose of yyi^irfng inspection of health and educational conditions and 
enforcing sanitation and quarantine regulations or (2) to enforce the penalties 
of State compulsory school attendance laws against Indian children, and parents, 
or. other persons in loco parentis except that this subparagraph (2) shall not 
apply to TT^f»«»Ti« of any tribe in which a duly constituted governing body exists 
until such body^ has adopted a resolution consenting to such application. Feb. 15, 
1920, c 216, 45 Stat. 11S5 ; Aug. 9, 1946, c 930, 60 Stat. 962, 



2S UJS.O. § A.ct of June 18^ 1334^ 48 Stat. 986 

Vocational and Trade Schools ; Appropriation for Tuition: There is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of -any ^unds in the limited States Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, a sum not to exceed $250,000 annually, together 
with any unexpended balances of previous appropriations made pursuant to this 
section, for loans to TT>ri!aT%« for the payment of tuition and other exx>enses in 
recognized vocational and trade schools ; Provided, that not more than $50,000 
of such sum shall be available for loans to Indian students in high schools and 
colleges* Such loans shall be reimbursable under rules established by the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. June 18, 1934, c 576, g 11, 48 Stat, 986* 



2S. ZJ^.C § 452^454^ Act of June 4, ^9S6^ 48 Stat. 596 

Ck^ntracts for Education, Medical Attention, Relief and Social Welfare of 
TT^fiiftng : The Secretary of the Interior is authorized, in his discretion, to enter 
into a contract or contracts with any State or Territory, or political subdivision 
thereof, or with any State university, college, or school, or with any appropriate 
State or private corporation, agency, or institution, for the education, medical 
attention, agricultural assistance, and social welfare, including relief of dis- 
tress^ of Indians in such State or Territory, through the agencies of the State 
or Territory or of the corporations and organizations hereinbefore named, and 
to expend under such contract or contracts, moneys appropriated by Congress 
for the education, medical attention, agricultural assistance, and. social welfare, 
including relief of distress, of Indians in such State or Territory. Apr. 16, 1934, 
c 147^ 5 1, 48 Stat. 596 ; June 4, 1936, c. 490, 49 Stat- 145a 

Same: use of Gtovemment. Property by States and Territories : The Secretary 
of the Interior, in malsing any contract authorized by sectional 432^54 of this 
title, may permit su<ai contracting party to utilize, for the purposes, of said sec- 
tions, existing school buildings, hospitals, and other facilities, and all equipment 
therein or appertaining thereto, including livestock and oth^r personal property 
owned by the Government, und«r such terms and conditions as may be* agreed' 
upon for their use and maintenance. Apr. 16, 1934, c 147, § 2, 48 Stat, 596 ; June 4, 

.1936, c 490, 49 Stat 145S. - ' ^ , ^ « . ™. ^ 

Same ; Rules and KeguMtions ^ Miniroum Standards of Service : The Secretary 
ttf the Interior in hereby authorised to -perform any and all acts and to make 
su£h rules and regulations* including minimum standards of service, as may^be 
n<^essar7 and proper for the purpose of carrying the provisions of Sections 452— 
454 of this title into effect: JVotncfceZ, That sxJch minimum standards of service 
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are not less thnn the bi£:heidt maintaindd by thV^States or Territories within 
\' whlcli sa-ld contract or contracts^ as Jiereln provided^ are to be effective, Apr. 16, 
c.,147, § 3, 4S Stat, 5&6 ; June 4, 1936, 490, 49 Stat. 1458. 

V 

2J IT.S.C. § SOJ,a. Act of July 1956, 70 SCajt/JSG 

Study and Investlgratiou of Indian Edncntlon in United States arid Alaska; 
Contracts; Keport to Cong: r ess ; Appropriations: The Secretary of the Interior 
(hereinafter referred . to as the '^Secretary") v actins thronisrh the Bureuu of 
Indian Affairs; is authorized and directed to conduct xi study and investl^tlon 
of Indian education In the continental United States and Alaska, including a 
study and investi^ration of (1.) the education problems of Indian children from 
Bon-£:n^lish speaking' homes, and (2) the possibility of establishing: a more 
orderly, .equitable, and acceptable program for transferring Indian children to 
public schools* 

The Secretary^ in carrying: out the provisions of this section, is authorized to 
enter.'Into contracts in accordance with tlie provisions of sections 452—455 of 
thismie. 

Xot later than tTvo years after funds are made available to carry out ^he 
purposes of this section the Secretary slmU submit to the Congress a complete 
report of the results ^of such stxidy and investigation, together witli such recom- 
mendations he deems desirable. . 

There are authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be necessary for 
carryirtg out the purposes of this section. July 14. 1956, c. 5SS, §§J.-4, 70 Stat. 53i; 



25 U.S.C, § J 09^ Act of August 3, 1956, 70 ^at. 986 : 
Vocational Training Program ; Eligibility ; Contracts or Agreements : In ordOT 
to help adult Indians who ^reside on or near Indian reservations to obtain reason- 
able and satisfactory employment, the Secretary of the, Interior is authorized to 
undertake a program of vocational training that proT^ides for vocational counsel* 
ing or guidance, institutional training in any recognized vocation or trade, 
apprenticeship^ aiitl on the job training, for periods that do not exceed tw^enty- 
four^onths^ transportation to the i)lace of training, and subsistence during the 
course of training. The program: shall be available primarily to Indians who are 
not less than ei^rhteen and not more than thirty-five years of age and who reside 
on or Bear an' Indian reser%-ation, and the program shall^ be conducted under 
snch rules and regulations as the Secretary may prescribe/ For the purfHDses of 
this program- the Secretary is authorized to enter into contracts or agreements 
with any Federal, State, or local -governmental agency, or with any private 
school which has a recognized reputation iri the field of vocational education and 
has successfully obtained employment for its graduates in their respective jSelds 
of training, or with any corporation or association which has an existing ap- 
prenticeship or on-the-job training program which is re<?ognized by industry and 
labor a?^ leading to skilled employment. Aug. 3, 1056^ c. 930. § 1, 70 Stat, 
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Appendix M 

INTERIOR, BUREAU OF INoW AFFAIRS, OFFICE OF INDIAN EDUCATION, 
OBUGATtONS OF FUNDS FOR EDUCATION 



Obligations In thousands 



Fhcsl y«ar 



Day 
schools 



Warding 
sc^ools 



contracts* 
- ► Johnson- 
*lpiO'Mall«y 



Higher 
gducatJon 



Boarding school breakdown 
f^esorvation NonrosorvaUon 



1950„ . - — 53,977 59,310 

1952 622 14. 595 2. 538 

1953 n.II— 51127 , > 16.758 3.071 

i954~:":: — : iiiii 5^338 16:731 3,i69 

1955 I.;.:::::.: 6.210 19.949 3.275 

19561111 6.910 24.162 4.600 

i957~ 7.026 27.634 5.710 

1958 8.311 30.342 6.480 

19;>9j 8.056 29.937 f417 

i96oiz:::, : s.546 31.295 4.107 

1961 HI - 9.200 34,953 4.261 

1962 ::::::: 9:327 - 36.190 5.325 

1963 . 10.649 40,058 6,(329 

1964 li:678 41,659 6,145 

1965"::::: :"::::: 11297 45,223 . 6,440. 

1966:: 12.174 48.764 7.135 

1967 : 13.092 54,792 7.949 

1968":::.: 13.993 53.132 8.336 

1969 15.289 62,608 9.920 

1970".::::::::::::::: 21. 696 69, 703 j^. 710 

197111: 28,009 84,026 17.761 

1972 :'::.:,"••* — 29.125 89,007 23,627 

1973::::::::::::::::— 3U 251 95. 234 25, 352 

1974 :: — : : ::: . 31:559 96,210 25,117 

1975: "* " " 35.252 107.470- 28.352 * 

i97fo:':':::':::" ::: 33 391 ii7,.038 27.143 



1, 
1, 
1, 
2, 
2, 
3, 

6. 
15. 
18. 
25, 
32. 
32, 



NA NA NA 

NA NA NA 

i9 56,249 $8.34S 

9 NA NA 

9 NA NA 

50 8, 825 9. 454 

50 - 

64 _ ----- 

132 - 

243 ::::::::::::. -ii^^- 

297 - — 

574 — — , 

863 - 

242 

389 - -- 

913 - 

246 

949 ----- ' 

767 — 1 

050 --- 

003 ^ - 

456 - — 

784 

046 - --- 

855 



Note- Obligations for Bureau-operated reservation and nonrciervalion boarding schools aro included In 
boarding schools. Hnancial stnicturo of Bureau accounting procedure does not allow separate breakout. 
*-NA- indicates ''not applicable,'* 
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APPENDIX X ' ' . 

• The following brreekont Indicates the BIA Education Budget In 1073 by the 
oeiitr^x»ffice xtnd the twelve areas : ^ 

Washington Central Office ' 839, 4*10 

Albuquerque Cenrtral Office . l' 777' 654 

Aberdeen 4^ 297.* 311 

Alb^tzerque 5,674,554 

Anndarte o 3,196,282 

^i^^Xigs , : 397, 902 

Sastem . 323 231 

Jtmeau ! — , ZJZZ 11 _ n, 901^ S4C 

MUmeapolls 2,425,148 

Mnskogee . 5.988,013 

15,314,682 

S^*^ ■■ 960 

^rtland _ ^ 2, 431, 894 

Sacramento .1 ^ 574.058 

. » Tbls budget doea not Include teachers, principals and dorm aids. 
Scarce: BIA Office of Indian Education. 
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USTIKG OF T7.S.O.E. FR00RA:MS AND AMOUJiTS OV MOXEX 











Fiscal y«Jr — 










\ 1974 


1975 


197S 


ESCAtitto: 






127.563 
252.152 
241, 161 


517, 567, 233 
304,921 
. 1306,424 
970,^ 
11,056,035 


516,567,233 
264,6m 

i, oil; 113 


NOEA tiU«: III 








25,000 















,1 CanyoMr moMys. 

Use of Seta9ide Money* '■ 

TUe Indian Education Resources Center is recognized by Uie U.S. Office or 
Education as HaVlng tHe same status, duties, and respcKopibiUGes as th^at- 
to any State Education Agency of tHe 50 states. THus. the U.S. Office of 
Educatioik^rlQS with only one office wl^en it Ixas contact with the Bureau^ of 
In^^ Affairs. The lEKC, in turn, works with the area offices relative to the . 

^-SSe aSS^programs were fl-rst provided in the Elementary and Secondary Ed- 
ucation Act of 1965, -The BIA^ participates in the following TiUe programs r ^ 

Title I Which provides stu?plementary services to educationally, deprived 

daHdren with efforts being conc^^ted in the basic areas of Language Reading, 
and Math. (Private schools, contr&<rt^chools and tribally controUed schools par- 
ticipate in Title I.) ^ ^ ^ , 

Title II— Which provides supplementary books «md media, materials. 

Title III— Whi<di provides opportunities for pilot projects which are creative 
aid innovative, that wlU lead to th^^provement of Instruction. . ^ ^. 

Xitle IV ^Provides supplementary services to those students having nanai- 

caps which prevent them from functioning in a normal classroom. This area, is 
commonly referred to as Special Education. ^ , -c-i 

Titte vn — ^Provides for supplementary services m the area of Bilingual Ed- 

'"*^>i^XBA. Hi ^Provides supplementary-hardware and equipment in order to Im- 
prove academic instruction. „ , ^ J n„ 

The State Plan and/or Memorandum of Understanding mutually agreed to by 
the Commissioner of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Office of Education 
is tbe^basic legal document for the implementation and administration of Title 

^^T^^^EBC Js iesponsible for and performs the following duties relative to the 
various TiUe programs. . , ' 

1. Project Review and. Approval. — The lERC receives, reviews and approves 

^^2L*^t«^»fr. — ^Receives funds from the U.S. Office of Education and allocates 
these funds for expenditure on the basis of approved projects. V. 

3. Monitarina. — ^Provides for and/or carries, out monitoring of the approved 

^^4?^^TO{«inf7. — ^Provides for training at the Central Office and area levels rela- 
tive to the v&rlous TIties. . ^ J , ^ 

5. Development o^ Projects. — Provides technical assistance in the development 

6. Bxittluation. — ^Provides teclmical assistance in the area of evaluation of .Ap- 
proved projects and responsibM||Por annual evalnation reports. 
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Soio do the Centr^ Offlces in Washinffton and. Jitbuquerquc, Tts tvcU as the 
txDclve area oJJtccM monitor the tue of these moneys f 

Ten axea offices bave scbools receiving ESEA ftinda, Tbe S^^crsjiiento ami 
Minneapolis areas do not nave schools receiving ESEA funds. 

Metliods ot jCDonitd^in«: tJae use of USOE Title I funds : 

1. Final approval \of all Title I projects operating: witbin tbe BIA must, he 
driven at tbe Central <>fflc«;> lERC. Title I SecUon level. However, prloi: to bein^r 
submitted for final approval,, eacb project la i>lanned, written and must bave 

^tbe area office concurrence prior to beinp submitted to Central Office for final 
approval*' 

2. ZKirinfi: tbe scbool year of tbe project, eacb project is monitored by tho 
^ Area Title I Coordinator to insure compliance relative to program and financial 

matters. Tn tum^ eacb area office. Title I Section (10 Area Tecbnical Assistance 
I^roiects) Is monitored by tbe Central Office, Title I, witb visits to selected sites, 
' ^ witbin tbe area to insure eompllance. (Attacbed are examples of on-site cbeclc- 
11st used by Area and Central Office staflf relative to monitoring,) 

3* Inuring: eacb fiscal year^ a limited number of Title I projects are submitted 
to tbe United States Department of tbe. Interior, Office of Audit and Investiga- 
tion to abdit. Tbese audits include-exapilnation of all flnancial transactions and 
an evaluation of compliance witb tbe law and regulations of PJ^ 93-380. During 
a©75^l976, tbe Office of Audit and Investigation will bave audited auuroxlmatelv 
160 Title I projects- - ^ 

All flnancial transactions originating from eacb Title I site are financially 
monitored by an Agency, Area and Central Office staff by tbe use of printouts 
from tbe Administrative Services Center to determine proper expenditures of 
Title I funds- ^ ^ 

Title II MonttoTinff 

Selected Title XI projects are_monit03:ed-by tbe Central Office: AU Title II 
projects are monitored by tbe respectli^e Area Offices. Tbrougbout tbe year, 
liaison and consulfatlons witb tbe Bureau of Libraries Is maintained* includina 
attendance at National meetings relating to Title II. . 

TiUe III Monitarinff 

From ipLid-Xoveml>er tbrougb mid-Marcb, Title III projects are monitored by 
at least one member of tbe TiUe III Advisory Board and quite often l>y more 
tban one, and tbe Sustention Specialist In tbe Central Office for Title III. Tbe 
^ Title III Advisory Board reviews tbe monitoring procedure. Tbrougbout tbe 
year, Ualson and consulJ:ation^ includlngla^ational meetings and worlcsbops is 
conducted witb tbe Division of Supplementary Centers and Services In tbe U.S. 
Office of Education. 

Under Title VII, aU moneys administered by tbe U-S. Office of Education are 
transferred to tbe Bureau of Indian, Affairs under a memorandum of agreement. 
Tbe Bureau tben Issues an '^'advice of allotment** to tbe approved project Tbe 
major financial and program control is conducted by tbe U-S. Office of Education. 
Two written reports a year relative to program and expenditures are required 
to be sent to tbe U.S. Office of Education. Copies are also sent to tbe Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. In tbe. event tbere is a need for fiscal or program assistance, tbe 
Bureau Title VII Coordinator provides tecbnical assistance in cooperation witb 
tbe U.S. Office of Education. . ^ 
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Apficitdix P 

BIA C02rtRACT SCIZOOI.S . 

BlX contracted sahools are as followfl : 

Crow Creek, ITU Tliompson, S. Dakota ;\I>!rector (Vacant), Tribe: Slcmx. 

Mandaree, New Town, Dakota ; I*avik, Director, Three Afflllated 
Tribes : Mapdaia, EUdatsa* Arikara. 

St^ M1rhae l% New Town^ N, Dakota ; G. Dunbar, Superintendent, Three 
AfllUa^ed Tribes. 

Thectdore Jamleson, Biamarck, N. Dakota ; United Tribes of North Dakota, 
Joan. Stone Kates, PrindpaL 

SammoQ School , Board, Hammon, Oklahoma ; John Ramsey, Director, 
^Southertai CXieyenne and Arax^Lho Tribes* 

Btisby School Board, Busby, Montana ; Dr. TP'illiam Heineke, Superintend- 
ent, Northern Cbeyenne, Tribe- , ' . 

Wind River, £ttiete» Wyoming; A. Redman, Superintendent, Shoshone 
Tribe- ~ 

• Mlccosukee, Bomestead, Florida ; Cyrin Maus, Principal, iliccosukee. 
Tribe- 

Borreso Pass, Crown Point, N.M. ; Ms. Mary H. Cramer, Director, Navajo 
Tribe* 

Ramnti Navajo, Ramah, New Mexico - lArry Manuelito, Director, Navajo 
Tribe. ' 

Rode Point Community School, Chinle, Arizona ; Wayne Holm, Director, 
Navajo Tribe: 

Roua:li Rock, .Cblnle^ Ari^na ; Etha I^ou Xazzi, Principal, Navajo Tribe. 
Blackwater,.Sacaton, Arizona; Director (Vacant), Pima Tribe, 
St. Prands, St, Prands, Soutli I>akota ; -Bordeau, Director, Rosebud 
Slour, Tribe, 

OJibway Tndlnn School, Belcourte, North Dakota ; Sister Judita, Director, 
Chlpi>ewa, Tribe. 

. , . (339) ' . , 
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ALUCATIONS FOR IN^AN COKTKOLLEI> SCHOOL BOARDS 
[Total Bf A aod other nnoney obUlgfM to the Indiao-cootrolled schools in Cscal y«ar 1975 and anticipated money In 1976 



Tiscal year 1975 allocaUon 



BIA 



Other 



Fiscal year 1976 tentative 
aUocatton 



BfA 



Other 



Croer Creek 

Mandaree — r^. 

Micbaal^s..- 

' Theodore Jaoiieson 

Ha ntnwn^^ » 

Bafay 

Wind River I— I 

MiccetoKee, 

BorreflD Pass........ 

Ramah Navajo : 

Rock Point. 

Roash Rocic 

Slack Water.... 

Ffancis ^ ..... 

Qjibwsy 

Pwrre 



359,400 
120,000 
200,000 
135.000 

30^000 
S9^90a 
359, lOO 
124,700 
190,000 
727,000 
541,713 
955,000 

62^000 
255^^)00 
218,000 



333, 



.'TO, 
*335, 
149, 
488. 
^14, 
312, 
465, 
130, 



oSo 

573 
266 
390 
000 
000 
500 
113 



o5 



399.400 
117,-000 
210^336 
135.000 
30,000 

1,(H3,800 
368,900 
240^ 400 

' 233,380 

1,839.000 
618,035 

1, 264, 182 
75,000 
255,000 
217,986 
621,700 



10l;000 

' 91, 
28L700 
65^000 
245^100 
130,287 
470^100 
161,88a 
250,000 
520,000 
202,783 
^,460 
427,000 
234.700 



1 Areas tinat>l« to secure information* 
a Estimate. . 
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-Aptewdtt It 

AMOUrrrS of money BCP^^OED tor selected BIA boarding schools, from 18S3 TO 1946 



1883-38 



1899-19U 



1915-30 



1331-46 



Total 



Albpquemue, N. M« i$^.303 51,052.500 <?2,5Q9,575 J3. 870; 170 $8,357,548 

Cartote, Pa 1,528.200 2,438,100 i 754 250 !?„„. ^ 780^550 

Cbwncn Ores. (Fbrest^Grove) 749,550 1,815,577 3,061,050 3,106,240 8,7^417 

OiiJocco. Okla. <near Arkansas C(ty> 75^rl35 1,823,650 2,318,750 4,369,265 9,265lS0O 

FtoidfMu, S. Dak 1276,450 . -1,146,650 1,535,905. 2,820,275 5,779^280 

Hampton Va 316.820 ~^»280,56G ^ ..„^ 7. 1. 5971280 

Haskell tUns 1 1. 283, 850 2, 315, 250 3, 257, 100 4. 118, 565 10, 974-755 

Pjerre,S.Dak » 302, 450 653,750 1,186,750 1,381,550 4,134.500 

Phoemx, Arte^^. ^, 1 350, 135 2.114,150 3,084.100 3,499,845 9,048,230 

Santa Fe, rLMex. - » 336, 000. 1,021.950 - 1,691,300 2.-595 710 5,64^960 

Sherrnan InstitirtB, CaUf;^ „;... 11,535,559 2,918,200 4.088,155 8,541,914 

Stewai^ Nev. (Canon CIty> 1232.475 931,400 lr629,660 3,095.498 5,889 033 

Wahpeton. N. Dak 7....^. 1416,500 .1,070,205 1,860,000 3.346,705 

Grand total ; ^1 ..^ 7, 055, 358^17, 615, 596 25, 015, 845 35,406,273 85,093,082 

I Subtotal reflects part ot the 15-yr.4>«riod, compiled from UJS. House of Representatives appropriations hearinss. 
S«irc«: Gattaered and compiled from U.S. House, of Representatives sppropriktions bearings. 
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mm\ mm ey m enrollment of SIUDENTS AHENDING ELEHENTM/SECONDARy OfF-RESERVATION BOARDING SCHOOLS, By TRIBE , ' 



4 



^ MujIioCHani Martt^ 

Mount 




fort Riw* Edjo-,' ■ • . '{M* ■ tti- 

Contho SiU Mida combe Saoaca Sequoyah Rioeiilx Shemaii SlaMrt Ma Chenain 'Total 
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. .. SlOgpVXr :Car 8XAXB XQASD OF BB6SlfT9 . . ^. 

' IaJsoct^ was nmde Of aH the State Boards of Segents to detemdne _avall- 
iWnty.of faads for Xndlan students, the presence of .Indian stej^es, and gen- 
erally the attitode demonsttated by the state toward Indian edncatlOT. - 
^- An overview^ 6f this survey- of 29 states Indicates that not only are BIA a^d 
OE providing inade^o&te s up p ort but also the State Board of Eegents across ■tne 
rrnited States does «o* provide for Ameridsin Indians;. <l) ad^uate fuiidlng 
sources r (3 J curirtculuin.^velOiMnent assistance— either tecbnlcaX or fl^jm<^» 
fS) roerfal xxrovlslans for education adminislxators and t^cdiers about iSative 
Amen<te culture; C4) Involvement from the local Indian community concern- 
Ixif the policies made by the State Board of 3tegents. There are exceptions to 
titese cases; most notably bdug, the State of Montana. Other states with a nign 
vri/Hg^* j frtp-nl«tf!^Ti a±0 also provldtag assistance' but in g^eral, these are very 

It seems apparent the State Board of Segents does not assume ttie re^nsi- 
biUtsr for the Indians' particuiar needs and concerns unless a^ high P^W^tion 
S^S^Sans is extaiit In^ttiat state. However, this type of poUcy, :^rticnla^ 
m states with a low lnaiaupopulation, can hinder the tead^ rf Native AmfjJ; 
can culture, as the teachers are not necessarily trained nor ^^1®^ aboutmattOT 
relating to Indian hIstoryV ♦this lack of trainlhg «an perpetuate the Jf^ 
stereom»es of Native 'Americans, and continues to reinforce the inaccurate view 
of American Indiana to students and the. public in general. ^ ^ ' 

On addiUon» some states with high Indian populations are not providing echol- 
arship assistance, particularly In Calif omia. In many instances, the stet^^^ 
piles that funding sources are available from thi Federal government and, tnere- 
fore, the re^>onslbillty for providing money ia not^assumed. ■ -r^t^^ 

^r the^pposes 'of receiving scholai?hip assistance, the definition of Indian 
^varied ftom state to state. There was no concrete definition and in most cases, 
another department, 1-e, Ethnic Studies; r)epartment^of Anthrop^o^, etc. 
(Sawaii, Mississippi. Nevada, New Mexico, titab). A further description of 
those states-providing ^jeciaVprosi^*??^^ C^"'^^^ •- 

•STAOT BOcA3i> OK EEGETTTS SUKVJSX ^ - . ^ , 

, - ' ■-, ■ ' ■ ' - . 

j^umberof Bepliea—2»; Idsf of State Kesponses: „ ' ^ V -a^^tt 
^^Sbama. Arfeans^ California. ConnectiOTt. :f1o^ 

minoisTlndiana, Iowa, Kansas, KTentucfcy, Lo^iana,^ Maine, Mic^an. 
Mlssi^ppi. Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Sampsbire, New Me^co. 
NQ?^^!Sfci>ta, OMoTOklahoma, Kbode Island, South Carolina, South r>a- 

kota, tJtab, and West Virginia. , . 

The fqUowing states listed specific scholarship programs for American In- 

diaust^^^ Maine, Michigan, Montana, Nevada, Nortb Dakota, Oklahoma, 

OjSa<wS.— S^S^re several Indian study programs in the Oklahoma Stete 
System of Higher Education, inchading a bilingual Cherokee pro^^ f^^^r^^ 
eastern Oklahoma State University, a bilingual Choctaw program at Southeastern 
Oklahoma State University, and other Indian programs at Claremore Junior 
College, Northern Oklahozna College and University of Science and Arts of 

'^5SrtSna.—**IndIan Culture Master Plan" Cadopted 12/15/75 lyy the State Board 
of Education of Montana) ; Article X of tbe Constitution of Montana ; Hous^ill 
843 (Section 75-6129 to 75-6132, K.C:M. 1973) ; House Joint Resolution 60 (1974). 
TTbese laws sup po rt the special provisions : The Native American perspective 
should be emphasized in applicable course offerings in the Montana University 
system; Native American Studies I>irector and I>€an of Education should co- 

(347). - .... 
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operatively establish sruidelixtes for all persons involved Ln Xative -Ajcnerican 
Studies ; involvement of the Indian people, as empbasLzed in Honse Bill 343 and 
Bouse Joint Resolution 60 and tbat sucli courses seek to present Indian Culture 
f!rom a tribal or Native Ainerican perspective- 

2S'ortK JDakota.^ — ^Tbe University of Nortii I>akota bas an Indian Studies Pi-o* 
£:ram autborized X>y tbe Board of Ha^ber Education* (Several state-supported 
colleges and universities bave Indian Studies couxsea by administrative direc- 
tion.) . . — 

Soutn nalcota, — Two Scbools (University of Soutb I>akota at VermilHorf and 
Black Hills State CoUege) bave state^upported ($90^000) special Indian pro- 
Srams to support co^znseling, tutorial programs, etc, Soutb Dakota State Uni- 
vei^ty, Nortbem State College, Dakota State College, and University of Soutb 
Dakota at also bave personnel particularly assigned for working witb Indian 
students and providing Trt^ffl n Studies, 

Four states responded tbey bave future pl^iis for making special provisions 
to adapt a program of Indian studies at tbe state-suppk^rted colleges and uni- 
versities. Four otber states responded tbat ft^ was not tbeir responsibility to 
initiate speciil programs ; tbat eacb institution plans its own special provisions 
Cmmols, Indiana, Micbigan, Utab). In addition, tbese staGSs would seek state, 
federal, and private funds as tbeir source of monies to run any programs, were 
specific institutions to approve any programs for Indian studies. Given below 
are details concerning tbose states that bave intentions of making special pro- 
visions : . . ^ o A' , 

<7onnectiout. — ^Proposed legislation is being drafted for tbe next GeneraT As- 
sembly for a specialized program for American- Indians at tbe University of Con- 
necticut. Tbe support for the program will be sought from tbe state and federal 
government as-well -as private sources. 

O^laliOTTui. — (This state has spe<^af provisions in existence at tbe present time,) 
Eastern Oklahoma State College currently has a request pending before the 
State Kegents for an Indian Studies Program, Tbe various Indian Education Pro- 
grams are part of tbe general instructional programs of tbe institutions and are 
funded primarily by state-appropriated funds coupled with revolving fund in- 
come, principally student fees and tuition. There may be additional federal sup- 
port for certain of tbe programs, 

_ Nemida, — Special provisions are being made, but plans have been held up due to 
lack of funds and perso nnel . Presently, through state funds would the' special 
provisions be funded, although funds could possibly come from federal or pri- 
vate sources. 

'Rhode Island.. — Tbe Ithode Island Department of Education and Shode Island 
College are p lanni ng to conduct graduate workshops on T^ative (Hbode Island) 
Education and Culture, The University of Shode Island,bas and is running work- 
shops for teachers on N'arragansett Indian Culture. Presently and for this ^scal 
year, all- programs must be funded with state funds. It is hoped that the use* of 
federal f unds (Title IV) would be approved for next yeair so tbese programs could 
be expanded and improved* \ ^ 

JSuTTum Relations Courses 

ilontana is the only state that requires teachers to complete a course about 
American Indians, Four states indicated tbat their teachers must complete a re- 
quirement concerning minority groups and ethnic groui>s, thereby inferring their 
teachers learn about American Indians and Indian affairs, ( Qonnecticut, Indiana, 
Iowa, N'evada) Two states, Michigan and Hawaii, encourage tbeir teachers to 
pa r take in multi-cultural education, but do not require jspich courses prior to 
teacher certification- ^Some states remarked tbat the State Boards of Regents for 
their state does not carry any jurisdiction for teacher certification (Oklahoma, 
Xe w Hampshire, South Dakota ) • Given below is Montana's act requiring a course 
of study related to American Indians : 

Mortrtnruz. — House Bill 343, now codified as statute in 73-6129 to 75-6132, 

— This statute directs tbat by July 1. 1979, only those certified personnel who 
have completed training in American Indian studies shall be employed in those 
scbools whose Indian populations qualifies them to receive federal funds for In- 
dian educational profirrams. House Joint Resolution 60 was passed durfnjT'tbe 
1974 legislative session by overwhelming majority and directed "the Board* of 
Public -Education and the Board of Higher Education (Board of Begents) to 
develop a master plan for enriching the background of all public school teachers 
in American Indian culture.*' ^ 
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-■PK^ mle rf ttie federal government in stimnlattnff accurate curricnlnm about 
A^<SSx2^ ^^S^SS^by eitber a direct involv^nent^o^ement^ 
?^SiciHl sirpport basis, no lnvqlv«Daent wbatsoever. and no response. A turtber 

"'^r^S^^S^^'^^o^^k. currlcnlnm-Alabaxna, Ari™, 

^^^^^^^^iS^'^X^"? federal government bas sufficient data on 
T«S^?*S^ to SS^e ^tesWitti a STmSxebensive, cbron<AogicaI blstory^of^ 
S^i^^t -^?SS?SSrS^lSlSattve bistory affecting tbe ,^dian POP^- 
iSf^r?^S™J^6 ^d /or TdSous Indian organizations, it seems, conld 

^S^^^^^t^^^^StS^^^SvOTtW^ a more accurate bistory of ^fer- 
fS^^^S?TOS^tt ^Ube necessary, it seems, to provide recomna^dajions 

lo^^tate eover^ can act on. sucb as creating POUcy 
SS^^^^f 12. S^S^S/SS^ment of tbe Indian people in aU public 

^^^i^^^^S^^^^orm^tlo^ about needs in tbis Jjfl^- 
in^^^S^ut U»cal tribes in eacb state. Provide accurate material for use 

*^SS^^SdSukte funding and assistance so tbat an accurate curriculum about 
.^^^S^^^^developed-^nnec^^ Iowa. Oklaboma, 

Mdntaiuu Nevada, Bliodel£aaiid, SoutbI>afeota,Utab. . _ rvmTi^vt, 

^Mt»e^lcK« --According to tlie Connecticut Indian AfCaixs CJomi^ Oonne^ 
ic^^^i tribS^^not qualify for financial ^ucatiou 

iSrenrf^SJ^iSnlatlons tbat is available to certain d^«ndant» ^m c^ 
ALii^Sed. or -reservatrons, wbicb bave been predetOTninedby tte 

IS^S^^^ S ^MlsslSppi and tbe^far west.^ states. Tbe f ^ 

Sr^^fLioiSi^^^^fe^TV- sbould be amended to include aU American. Indians. 

■"^wSS^S 'Tbe role of tbe "federal government sbould be tiixpugb jfllrect 

^^^^^^^^"S^^knt Sbould provide funding for developnient 
of^SSS^^JSi^ SSS^urately rSect tbe views, bistory. ■ current 
ooiaion,€tc., of AmerleanOCndians. _ 

t«™t.,^Ti^ TC«tlTO f American Indians) sbould be to provide funding 
"^^iSiSfT^^S&tog Nativt^mSSii& so tbat state educa- 

a'^nSn^ nif^^e^^XtioJi^^ tben stopping sup- 

grn^t or a f>^^ % a ^id-rcmclv detrimental to an operation- 

^mS— K^t'Sfo^vS g^^!ffS?^cnlar m^iflcation. Faculties 
contoue2f^^o^X> sbould beWonsible f or curricular ^etermln^tic^ 
^SS: t^l federal jrovemment In sttmiilating accurate curriculum about 

A^^ I^il^ SSSS^te^SJ^nd tbat ails responsIbiUty 
^SS^^eS^Sdtadivldual institutions can r^ndtotte needs of 
M^SSl^^n students— Florida, Ellnois. Mississippi, ]Sortb Mcota. Soutb 

^^^Sixmse given-Cailfomia. Obio, Indiana. Kansas. Kentucky. Xx>uisiana. 
aialne, Nebrasfea, ZSTew Hampsbire, West Virginia, 

imPoZt^cmcn* Bettceen tJie Board, of Regents ana Indian Tribes^ Communities or 

Tn^f^[^t*brtween tbe Board of Regents and Indian tribes, communiti^^r 
or^Sl^ i^^lSanLg aud assuring tbat lilgber education pr^ms^;^ 
n^^^rfcn^tles reacb Indian people was Indicated by six stotes— ConnecttCT^ 
SaSSSS!^S2i^???ev?da, S^I>alcota, andUtab. A more detaUed explana- 
tion of su<ib a relatlonsbip is given below 
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3f*chtfrc7i.— Tlte state Board of Education annuaUv aDnoints membAT^ = i^ 
member Indian Education Advisory Council, TvhaSis Ifa^eS?^^^^-,-!^^ 
«nmendation to tbe Board. The Sl^^S^ bTSJLJ^nrof ^ 

visory Council and served on tlie State Keirents* A^^^tJw f^sats Ad- 

. Goals for Oklal^oma Higher Edu^tiSi Inl^'^we^e^S^ i^v5?^i^^?S?*^^^^ 
Regents* sponsored state-wide Ckjunselors' WorkslioTj th^rv^^^IT^^^^T,^*^*^® 
to train mgh school and college coi:^s2f?rs^^SnS^in??h^'^airn^^^ 
minority students, including Indians. ^^^i^ i^e special problems of 

^J^J^'^^'^^^^V^^^ Nevada System Board of Regents provided crtenrf^r** 
scholarship assistance for Nevada Indians and has lo^t S other W^?^Io 
encourage university or community coUege attendance ^ T^^s to 

Soutli DaJcota. — Periodic meetings, provision of crp<ii+ ^r^-nr*^ 

program advisory help and supervisioS for1^fse??a^^bS^S^im?££^S.^&^/ 
^^ll^S!""^^ counsenng, on reservations and in ^"^^.^S^'SSe ^SSS 

Uta/i. — ^me TTtal Board of Eeserrts Is a policy BoTCmlnir boara nio T,^.n.~^ 
ment of the Insomtions is tHe responsibiUty of tb e^^^i^ Sli^^SS" 
tionaj councils. These institaUons ha-re been resM^rtrT insUto, 

''T?S^°iS^s^^f^'Se-^l?^"d°ei°ri^5^rae"?2.5S?no^"S^ 
o^«'Sf5Sa^t.°n^Sr^tn€E^^^°^"-^ 
coS^/h?&^^i- ?th%ra'e?aSS'e<?t'^f ^^Jti^J.^-^^^.^ ^^T^fJ--^ . 
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' m m m mmm college soRVEy-suppLEMENiAL summary 

GENERAL BACKGROUND INFORMATION-OPERATIONAL COLLEGES 



Year 

KaiMofconiinuDitycolIeji l5«d lepiliaM Poiicyuakinibody Accrtdibtion ' , , immm 



Antrbn Mmmii Com.^ 1313 ClBrtKedbyStatBoflleliraika Board of Governors, Affiliated with Northeari h Hea5li,EdocaJon, and Welfare, Omalia, Santee SiooJ, sod 
flwnity Cdieie of Northeast throujli Northeast Kebraska .NorttieastTechoical bra^ka Teclmieal Commonity Sate of Nebraska, arid Wiineoap. 
Nebrii . toicalCoiDmunityCoUeie. CommyiiityColleie Colleje. Byreau of Indian Affairs. 

Cheyenne River '* . 1SI3 Chartered by Cheyenne River Cm£t.. Affiliated with Northern State Heaith,EdycafoB, and Welfare..xChpne River and Sioox. 

SiowTribal Council Colleje, South Dakota. ■ j „, u-jI • 

fort BertlioW . 1973 Chartered by three Affiliatetf do Affiliated with Mary Colleie do. — * Maiidin,Hidat5»,iD(lAflHin. 

^.^ , Bismarck, N. Dak. , . junx. « 

HehakiSaMalDQtl- . 1911 land Deeded by Ui. Govern- Board of trustees Candidate for Accreditation lleallli,idueation, and Welfare Nonreservation. 

• " ., , ment for cflUeje purposes. with Western Association of and Private Sources. - , 

.InopalUni'versityoflheArctic... 197S Incorporated in sk of Alaska Joard of directors..- Jifed.^S North Slope BoMUih, and Af'j.Jf'Mf.^lJ^ 

' ' College and Antioch Cfllleje/ Native Corp. ■ * 3yillajeJ,inupiaitsKimo. 

West • ' ■' • " 

land Cbiws Colleie . . 19W Chartered by Tanana Chiefs do - Candidate for Accreditation. Health, Education, and Welfare; tnlenor Alyka, <3 Athabjjcail 

' Conference " # ■Northvrtst Association Bureau of Indian Affairs; Indian viDajes. 

of Schools and Colleies. Depaitmeot of Labor; State 

of Alaska and Doyon Ltd. I. q 

knii School of Aquacultiire.... -B Chartered by Lummi Indian Board of trustees Affiliated with Whatcom Com. Health, Education, and Welfare Lummi. 

Business Council ' munitvColleje. and Bureau of Indian Affairs. . 

Wo CoBimynilvColleM ...... 1968 Chartered by Navajo Tribal Board of regents Candidate for Accreditation Navajo Tribe, Hyllh, Edj. Navajo. 

' ' * Council ' with North Central Accredi- cation, and Welfare, Public 

, ■ tation Association, Law 9M8S, and private ^ ' 
I / sources. ' ■ 

OilaiiSioiixCoiniiiunity Colleie. 1970 Chartered by Ojlala Sioux Board of trustees..-.!. Affiliated with Black Hills State Health, EjoMjlDii, and Wto, 0«ouxaiidPtrieRit!|i..' 
' » ^ Tribal Council Colleje and University of BureaiTof Indian Affairs and "*\ / 

South Dakota. private sources. • ! 

SinteGleskaColleje 1970 Chartered by Rosebud Sioux Board of directors do..l...„ :..Health, Education, and Welfare, RosebttdSioiit 



Tribal Council. : ^°!jS"JP'5: 

National Institute of Health, 

Rosebud Sioux Tribe, and 



stselon-Wahpelon . 1913' Chartered by Sisseton* Reservation Indian Affiliated with University of. Health, Educabon, and Welfare Lake TrawM ewl Sisselir 
^ ■ . peton Sioux Tribe. -education board. Minnesota and Sinte Gles)(a . (, WahpetonSiout 

' . CfllleM. . ^ , 



StafldintRock' v^...,... iy3 Chartered by Standing Rock Board of director AffiliatettthBismank Junior do ;:....St8ndifl|RockSioufc 



Turtle Mountain ' . 1972 Chartered by Turtle Mountain Board of trustees and Affiliated withNorUi Dakota<.-.do : Turtle MountaiivendChippeiw. 

i Chippewa Tribal Council board of directors.- State Univenitjiitbneau 

Branch. . * 
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MICpROFlLES-OPEIlifflONALCOaKES 



De{feepio(f3in} ' Deirtert^tiiMB YoQtionaicenitQttpiDpj 



AiMrictD lo4 Sittllila Coisniiuiity Mol2ft$(»ecatalot} £0 seniKler hr with 2.0 cuniilative ConsmtioR 3iiiitiMeovi[Oii> IfiacliertniaiiiiioiliiliiitidflCitioil-v 

/ ' . ColIijeollioiWNebftflii . plus tenenl eidion ipe- oieoL , ,, , ' ' 

/ rUiniie River Availtlilt tluouib \pm\ ioJtitu- 64 Mr lir with 2,0 {raiie point None repoftei — CoiirsttirepliiiiitdiiiEiiAxtDint* 

I ' tioo. ' aY(n{(tniil2S''lioiiorpoiots," . . Jn^ lutlinintiQ, liiniiy, politic 

^' V ;. ' mp#iloBf,pli](sieili(li)ci' 

\ . ^ ■ twflindnoBliil. 

' WBiilliolt . '.. . :. .. Asadili i \t in inidiiiaMiMieiit 68 \\ ik 10 tiaiipoint do :.. tesociiti of irtj pm Mr|, 

p ■"' " amljeOTtafialxieiw. avefaji, , • developad ia Coniiiiiiiiitif-iiiiii ■ 

. . ( , , Imltli, Nfiy diiM, Ms^ 

^ ^ , ■' ■ criiniflilmnd tiiMnI 

MSipi itDQI) Ajptiofl of arts ind scim in 60 sdor lir totil; 30 br core cur- Ceitilicatt] mrded on complelioil of, Eiperiootitl letmiii( oadit ud idult 

, " lil)ift!irts,,biBin|SS,.jApliicJrts. rituli,l5lirniajor;15lirelecttf83. 30 onits in varioui occtipJtiOMl (diiotiooolluMl • 

\ ii)WiMdia,faiiniiiai4j«neiitJDd ' - , , . fieldt' 

' ' ' crop production. ■ ■ ■ ■ , ' ' ' ■ 

■ ■ WjllliiIwiilyoftlitArttic.;.......: As3ociiIootirtJ,badielflro(art;«.... SO ouartar cr!dits,'As5ociite of arts; Ilofl<faport8d :.......„.„yojta depM p(i>|iw at iwjtBf'j 



Asncialt of art) in liiisioass adnlini^ GO sendtr lir, iocludioj 30 lir in Villajt corporata inanateinnit office' Bacheior of aitt detree m pRh 

tiatiofl:toltli8dininiJtrjtifln;Bative iM|or, iiiacliin«j(orotlier»iMSofd«iiiflii« JadadloflSif-^^ 

. liuiMBiliej, education,- li*(parj. , stiatedpioticiency). ., wiiuired. , 

lejali'. ; • * ■ '■ .' .". . 

UnnlSciiodofMturt. ...Uttofarb 7Dcredits3tLoniiniScyofAi]iixDl- l(oReraporteL.M..;^^^^^^^ 

turgplus20atWliitcoinCoinoiunitif ' ' ' . 



■ NmjoCoRuniioily Collate Associate of art! decree (not ctnpart- G^creditsforassociateofartsincludinj Auto oiedianics, weldin;, commera'al' Directed M, eMi lodvOiit* 

nentaliad into props by (areer 33 required civdits. ^ ,art,bii:ine»,secretarial,3S{0clatiot reach, (oopeiitivt (dncatiOQ^ wi 
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APPE2TOIX V " y . 

WAX2C:S a<».3CE6, BOCK FOabn COMMXry i T Y SCIIOOLJ^ BOCK POIKT^ ABIZ* 

fl>iui]IC t3»e ^^Tiaftvtgi-rftHrtw <ir Comznlssioner Collier La tlie Bureau of Irbdian 
X jffft ^ >ty -^Borieaii constructed fifty day scboQils axouud the Xavajo reservatioxu 
Sthdc j^oint "wviH <me of tbose scboolB Imilt and funded by tbe BJ*A. An Sduca* 
tlon^ Onunittee was formed in 1968 £rozxx tbe local community and expanded 
instil tbe preaeut nrrrnttip of a S JC*A. Controlled ScIxooL 

Introduces community people to some of tbe complexities of dealing with 
axul rmminfl; an educational Institution within state and federal \8:uideiines. As 
4t ^ontraot «cbool^ the local community has the op£>o^unity to perceive de^^isions 
in pe^Rmml terma and have the chance to be in^aX^eci^on making situation. 
J^eedhack from the immediate area allows the school board to be aware of iJie 
quality and -elfect of iJaeir decisions on the educational expansion of their younff 
people. It is felt that Quality instruction can take place at Rock Point in a rural 
area even with thosfe instructors who are uncertified due to tJaeir commitment 
and Involvement with the local committee, 

III. NutnJ>er of Stu^Lents t m ^ 

There are 340 students attending this school with a grade leqp^ of kinder^ 
garten through the seventh grade* 

ITT, H^uml^er of TeacTiers 

SigtM^are Navajo classroom teachers ; six are Xava Jo language specialists ; 
fifteiS^&e Engtsh langrutage teachers. 

T". Sta/Jlnff PTo2>l€rM 

Tteaebers are hired locally, by the Board. These teachers receive on-site 
training in the schooL Some of the teachers are non-credential, but work with 
^ waiver of credentials from the Bureau during the training dt;iration« 

Bureau of Indian Affairs $800, OOC 

Title I C 140. OOO 

llitle IV . ljK>^000 

Title VII : ^ -"^'^ 

E^JDJL. -J ^'-i^- ' OOO 

XO.M. ^ 

E-SJELA. ■ ' 3,000 

Makeup of program is a coordinate bilingual program with ^ava^o the 95^ 
dominant, factor. The students are initially taught Xavajo, then EngLjih literacy. 
Math and Bhiglish are extensions of teaching- English is a second language. -Social 
^Studies places some emphasis on study of Xavajo kinship and dans. The basic 
educational program focuses heavily on mastery of skill subjects- Siiio<=^ "Rock 
JPoint is not tied into State or Bureau curriculum,- it is felt that they can ^jetter 
meet the needs of the local community. 

VlII^ Future Croals and. Plans • ^ 

Rock Point Community School at this point plans to remain ad a B,I.A. 
Contract School * unless or until such time that a highly decentralized Tribal 
School System might becoficie feasible. 
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BOSOOX* fiO^SXl Iff ABOBLP ' morTT^ BOCTCT BOX ^^OVPTK^ BOX BXBXB^ ^OZrr^ 

Sistcruof School 

VrosxL dajr adboolfl ^vinere xtm by tibe SureaTz' of Indian AfEoixs on tlie 

ZtcKdcy Sogr Ca>l M > ewa -C?ree rmllRTi Seeervatlon np nntU 19SO aixd tben tbe 
operation of tl&e reservation ediool syatem was tnmed over to tibe pizbUc 
atibool a; y stem >' I>lstrtct JIB-A^ located twi^t^-slz miles nortbi&st of tbe -ltbcky 
S<^^jilUi:enc3r 'iit* Savxe, Mohttrna^ I>ne to* dlesatlafactlon on t>ehalf of tlxe- TrWti<»iy 
Xmrmts* PtibUc Saemratax7.S<dioor3>lBtr^ ICo.' STwab created In Mardb of 19TO, 
and went fnto operation on Jxtty I» JL970. Initially, the Bocky ISoy S<:ihool System 
began as a SIA ayst^n^ wfildti started in 1917 tbronsSi 1900. Rocky Boy Scbool 
CotDTutttee, 3 M g, > was instromental for the creation of the public school systecn 

I>eflnltely 3icnltaralifgn, To slvc^ e<inal emphasis ' to American cnlttire and 
Oree cnttilr^ tio prepare yoxtng Indian children for the world of work- Individ- 
nallaed Instnictlon for cnrricnlmn^ etndy of cnltore, sovemmental struetore 
of Ibffbe^ and -ellmlnatlbn of the need for oomm^xdally designed cxrrrlciila. Cor* 
ricnimn pays attention to giving the children e3:i>erience as w^l as academics^ 

XT/. Sducati€>f%^ J^roffram : • r-: 

Indian Controlled — his been since 1970, 
ZF* Number of Students ^ 

340 Stadents ( Gorades K thra 8). , . i r ^ _ • ^ 

V* Nuniher of TcacJtera ..- ^ 

- 25 Teachers : 4 Indian ; 21 Xon-Indlan. . ' 

22 percent from state founds ti on program. Remainder Is from sopplementary 
pr u t^ r a mg. tTotal tmdget approximately $1,000,000. 

VZI. Staffltn^ \Firol>lefM 

^Problems arise mainly because there Is lack of mon^ for trainiiig 
X«!ck of money for certain positions needed for counselors, music proj 
- guidance connseCbr^ etc. ' . 

iTAiI^ Service to Znaiatt J^eople 

Excellent recreational program during school year and also - som^ 
';^ecreation. School innch program as well as a brealcCast program- - Bll 
>jettcHTig, and a research program In which history currlcola Is both In l 
/and.Cree; ^The C3ree langtmge Is required for all students -and staff. Thld ^cai, 
every tps cher was re^Tilred to put on a blUngnal performance to the cc»i^nipilty* 

. JTX. JFutuT^ JPlans an^ Cfoals . / ^ . ' / 

To add the Tifgh sdiool as well as offer ia program for adults^-Xo'haye thelir. 
own library and ^archives. Dev^op a bibliography of Information and a research* 
^fiacQlty wl^<^'wlll serve as a consulta^ ci' " ^ 

: ' ^ ^. "(3563 ^ ' : 




^ APPENDIX V (OCWTrN Ui£l>) 
- pOKffST U IPAOE; rSTTOAK OOMM UJ*I T X SCSOOZ^ MULWJLU KFl^ WXS* 

JSUtory 

Started by tliree TnHfj>Ti motbers in tie fall of 1970 in a living room, with seven 
^toAesits^ Tn^ l^ffT^ students increased rapidly. Given nse of basement in on^.of tbe 
local cburcbes becaxise of the Increased enrollmentL AJ[ JdC. found coast guard sta-^ 
tion and ^t&b Sj^en fis>ace for schfool progranu The first building vras converted 
into a haifwaj^wise. ^The second building was converted into a schxx>L Now^ tJie 
/scbool is the tx)«a|. site ^ 

"IT* PJi<Zi)«wAir . . 

.Px^par«^kids academically with quality education with "Indiannesa" core- 
St^ng r^oiedial reading program. Strong math moving around core. Indian lan- 
guage classes. Brought i>eQple from reservation and trained them in Indian lan- 
guage. Five different Ii^ian languages were taught- 

JJJ. EducatU>7v Program' 

3>aditional basic disdxdines program in addition to Tndian culture classes- Part 
.of regular :(nirric3ilum jand xxsualsicdiool day. 

IV^^2f^$nayer of Students 

The number of students attending this school is 102. They are attending grades 
Kthru.12. ^ ^ V 

V. Nuniber of Teach&rs ^ ' 

The number of teachers at this school is nine, two of them being part-time. Six 
of the teachers are Native Anifericans. 

TT. Budget ^ 

Title IV, part B.l — \ ^ ^ ^?5'222 

tT.SJ3.A. food program— — z— ' — oSa 

- 7T4 




VIlS staffing Pr6l>lema- 

Turnover due to lack of security with soft money. Better salaries. ILarge num- 
: ber of requests from Indian para-prof esslonals. 

VIII^ Initial FundiTtg , . 
Small amoimts from churches. ^' 

JJT^ Funding 

In February of the schc>ol received a grant from the Wisconsin -Gouncil 

' on Justice- **Soft Grants Act" Monies for prevention of juvenile delin<luents and 
alternative schools. 7 

JC* ^Private School 

Spyingof i9T7 the school Joined the Coalition. - 

JlJ^ Services to the Indians 

Sensitive to the needs of their own childrr>n. The school provides iaiowledge and 

* baclcground to teach Idds what their herir. . - and needs mean to them. They need 
a stronger sense of seJf'-csteem as well a.s j value of input for thbir own edu- 
cational program. 

Jt//. Future Goals " . . 

The schooVs future goals are to expand in'a^a of enrollment, and their need 
jfox^ further spa^ and commercial flnauacial resonrces. To provide non-Indian stu- 

• dents a greater«fcceptance of value of Indian her-^cage, valpes, etc. 
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HIOHIOI?^ I2iDI-A^_PAMrCT COMMrrTCE, ilR, I^EDFOBD^ SELA^TTLE^ WASK. »8188 

J. HiMtory of Bcliaol 

Public School SyKtem. Indimi components initiated by district when Title' IV 
fimd;^ were applied for and the community become Involved, They be^an in 1972 
with. $29»00O and have expanded to $115^000 to date with facilities in three differ- 
ent schools in the jdlntrict. ' 

Community felt the need for Indian proiTrams and participation in their edu-' 
cation with 62 or 65 tribes in this district. They also wanted teachers to be aware 
of the varied perception^ feeling backgrrounds of their students. There is need to 
sensitize the teachers in these areas and to* develop Xative American curriculum 
materials. There are now some "cultural classes to develop awareness as well as 
counseling classes to deal with some social problems *such as attendance* 

JJI:. JEducation Program 

Conununity feels that quality education is impoi^a&t" for their young people^ 
and it is up to the eldei^ to see that they are well educated. Cultural asi>ects of 
education prc^ram are xiart of the regular school day as well as in addition to the^ 
day. They deal with four different components: Counseling, Culture, Resources 
(I>evelopmental Stage) and tutoring.' 

JT^. ^unil>cr of Students _ 

C96 students**: ^ - . - . 

T". A^wmfter of Teachers ^ ^ 

65 teachers (4 Xative Americans). ^ • 

T"I^ Stajfflrtff J^roI^Zems 

None exist at the present time. ' ^ . 

VII. Budget ' . . 

Title IV \ $68. TOO 

Tutoring . 33» 50O 

CETA « r « « 12, 000" 

ITIII^ Serrnces to Indians 

Good deal of enthusiasm amongst students cross aid^instructlon on a one-to-one 
basis. High school students help younger^. students who are- in exchange tutored 
as well. There is a training session as well in Indian culture and fhe'basic disci- 
pline. Students are able to upgrade their own self-image iand develop pride in 
their own **Iifaianness'^ through knowledge of their own culture and. social issues. 

JJS^^ Future Goals ^ , - . - 

Plans for a Kesourc^ Center are in a developmental rstage. Program is well 
eeived in the district. Facilities are afd^uate now lint .will be expanded. Tlie 
are regular classrooms available for the Tndian comx>bnent. 

- • (35S) 
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BiMtory of School 

jnMsti fisndlzis granted in ^SOtOOO from ii^entral Office of IBIA-'In 1974^ 

* receiTed .$8O«00O Xor Farte A and B of Oltle IV. Indian population is 40% of 
. local conunnnity but liad no input in tlie local scbooL There wa;^ a 90% dropont 

rratew- Tbe eonunnnity was also uninformed ailxmt Htle proepranm and amomit 
«oC fondlnsr pnblic scbool? received as a result ofllndlan presence in tbe scbool^s. 
"TT^ngj local commxmity finally pnsbed for tlie esta^^llsbment of their -own schooL 

AH school board members under tbe a^e of thirty ^ve are unable to speaic 
^ tbe native lan^nafce* There, is a local community desire to include culture and 
. lansuBfire in programs alon^ with basic curriculum. 

JTZT. Sduention Program " 

Basic education as required by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, They are in 
^e stas^ of a besiunin«: institute for a Center for Skills Courses and. Culture 
. .as well as technical training: along with college entrance preparation. 

iTT* Number of Students 

75 Students (Grades K thru 12). 

TT. Tfuniber of Teachers 

STeachera (2 Xative American). 

VJ. Budget 

Tttle IV, part B___ ^OO. 000 

BIA 1 52; 948" 

* -Title I ^ 30, 000 

Private sources^ . ^ — ~ X8, 000 

vil. Staffing' Problems 

There are not many applicants; for teaching positions. HSo application^ itt all 
ior secondary leveL Feeling is that this is due to lack of <iualified people as 
well as a ladk of job security due to ox>eration on funded monies* 

Vm^ Seroioes to Indiaris 

Parents have the opportunity to control the school. The operation and admin* 
i0tration of a s<diool had to.be learned as well as mechanics of bud^t and pro- 
~X>08als. This* however, gives Indian i>eople confidence and improves their s^tf- 
imasre. Ii^tial training took place at Busby School and further training is 
.-anticipated. ^ . ^ 

I^. Future Ctoals ^ '/ _ ' 

Keed for permanent buildings for the school and resolution of year-ta«year^ 
^ -ftrnding problems* There 'will- be expanded enrollment as well as e^cpan^ion of 
:facilities and hiring of teachers for secpndary school. ^ 

(359) - 
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. o SOB imuMzry vfuaxmWAaxm asosstoivs bgkoqx^ ditokwatebp ircv; 
HiMtory of S^iool 

i;^!^^??*S 'J-SS?*^^^ tribal prlvttte wd>bol^ finat 2>e«ui its classes In 

X^oiRetnber SO^; Tlie primary reason tor the origin of the achool Teas that the 

'^^caX^^MnnvoffolKaain oidnt have axiyinptzt or control in their cMIdren'a ednca- 
tion beftare In theJNye County school system, so they established the Tribal SchpoL 

JCertalnly to devi^op a pattern in survival skills (reading nmth, hmsnase arts. 
etCL) to provide an e xcellen t education for each indivtdaal student. 

The primary obiective of the school to prcK^ide the students with an adequate 
ednca ti on to be an asset in the community. With the student-teacher ratio the 
students receive a lot of individtial help in aU of their classes. 
jy^,Vunit>er of Students 

Thete are S^ students atfjRndlug the elementary grades KInderearten thru eisht. 
an of which ate Indian children. ■ ^ . 

V* Number of Teacherm 

Two teachers are presently employed there* both are non-IndIan« but to remedy 
the- situation, the school has now five Native Americans employed in their 
teacher's aide program, who will eventually be certified teachers. - 
TV. Budget 

Prior to 1S76-107T school year, the school has operated on a contract basis 
through the £.X^ and from Title IV about ^77,00a00. The school also partiei* 
pated in the Nevada state school Ixmch program. I\>r the 1076-1977 school year, 
Hiey will hope to receive some funds from J.O*M. 

"T*Tjr: Stafflnff Problems 

There are no qualified instructors or teachers in the tribe. The primary prob- 
lem is obtaining certified Indian teachers to come to the schooL The teaching x>osi- 
tions were well publicized throughout the western . United States, In most Tni^fpT^ 
literature, bxit no applicants were received from any Indian teachers due to the 
remoteness of the area. - 

VJIJ^ Future atta GocUa 

^M aintain and Increase tiie local community's interest In their children's 
education. 

Eventually to - have all of the stalC composed of qualified Xative American 
le. 
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MiMtory of .Sdhool ^ ^ 

St&rted in 1884 as a private CatboUc School wltli^ fimdiiis^ from donatlonfc 
Buxsed in 190T and rebuilt in Formed by Sisters of Mercy as a misalon 

s^iod and *was at that tlxM tbe only scbo<A oil tlM xeserratlan^ After tbe Are* 
tbe s<diool was rebtdlt by JSenedictine Pxiests and staffed by Benedictine Slaters. 

r/. PJUZosopft. V : ' " ^ 

To iwovlde ways and means of asaistintr children to develop emotionally y ^ 
socially as wall as to have gref^ter possible opportunity to grow into active 
participailon in their own coltnre as well as the total society. 

S^ool is <^rated at present time as a B-T,A. Contract Schools It was first 
fonded in April of 1874 when it Incorporated as an independ^t school board; 
Independent of the mission. 

A completely Indlvldnalised i>rogram with Title I monies. It la hoped that 
wwrk on a one*to<yne basis will sis^iiflcantly reduce the larse nnmber of 
dropouts. . ^ ^ . ^ 

y umber of BtudenU ' ^ 

There are 255 students attendins: the school from Grades KLthru, 8- 

There are IS teachers with 2 administrative staff. - * 

IMlBcnlty in obtatblns local Indian vteachers due to lack of adequate funding. 
Cant compete with salaries of <Jther school salaries. Thus, at present time, have 
only two Indians on the staff, 

VIII. Budget 

General fund : ^ 222 

Title rsr ~_ : 

Title 1 — — ^222. 

X-O.M. ; : 57,000^ 

IJT. Services to tHe Indian I^eopJe 

When the s<^ool was controlled by the Sisters and Priests, there was no input 
t ro ni the local community, Tudlan i)eoide had preferences for education of 
children that wouldn't have been recognized as priorities by the relis^ous staff, 
Le-^ Culttiral studies. TTnderajsihIeverB In the syst em can now be helped through 
federal monies coxxdng to the system ffom TncHan contrbl, X*revlously neglected 
to attezapt to mate youngsters aware of Tndlan and I^rench Canadlancherltage as 
a valuable asset. "Metis" or *^etches** as they are called have problems in ac- 
Imowledging both sides. _ ^ r - 

JT* Future JP^na and Ooals ^ 

I>epend primarily on the future of continued federal funding- There Is an 
Increase in enrollment and many applications must be refused due to lac^ of ade- 
quate dpace.' I^arents exi>ect much from the school in terms of quality and dis- 
cipline and as such are anxlpiis to have their children attend. 

' - • (361) 



MJMJUA xmjiuur wnsx^, xxiogk o&ksa pxtbuc bchooi^ xjoogb grass, icoNtr. 
1. SrUtory of School 

orlslnat state school waa built In 1087 with :PubUc Law 815 moneys and aito 
•BOCKaon was built In 19iSO also with 815 moneys. Since Inception and to date- 
*?°*y* .<^»Jt— ' prlmarUy on state- fandlns: as well as titled money. The school: 
started as a state pobUc school with all elected officials. E^rom 1966 to 1971, ,the- 
Doara was white controlled- In 1971, it became lOO percent Indian. At the present 
time, however, there's a 50/50 apUt, and sood working harmony. 

JJ, SmwOtar of atMO^nts 



O^exe axe S2S stndents attendln«r the school from grades K thru 8, with 142 at- 
t endin g the senior high from grades 9 thru 12. 

JZT.. V u mhcri of^ Twbhers 

!Zlhexe are 46 teachers, teaching grades !K thm 12. 

TV. St^ffiMff rroZtletM 

None at present time, althongh one-third of Indian teachers not fully certified^ 
and this situation most be xesolTed. . 

State ftmding (kindergarten thru 8) $237 4Rft. 

Stiete fonding (9 thru 12> 1 _! ~"IZZI 151* 7^ 

SS® ^ — 57. OOO^ 

^e IJ^ : ^ _ 50,000 

JJOe^ ^ i : 50: OOO 

874 (» turn i2)„: 1 I" "iz::::::::::: io:?^ 

special voted levy : 90, OOO- 

To provide ^reneral education , to meet the needs of Indian children for the Slat 
Century. This would necessitate further expansion into vocational areas* In the- 
paat, ourriculircn lias been lieavUy coUe^ oriented. It is felt that attention must 
be given to students being able to obtain gainful employment. 

General program allows for cozsiderable flexibility with emphasis on skills itt 
vocational areas. , - - 

VIII. S^rtHce to Indtatis \ ' ' 

- TTidlau Soard listens more atteni43^filutt> problems of their own students. Tnr^^f*^ 
Soard also enables school to. receive federal funds for bllingTml prograrcu The- 
students are also able ^ participate in cujtural programs. Crow History, musii- 
and art inltlatJed by their Board. 

-TX. Future Cfoals and. Plana . ^ 

Plans to-orient educational program to a vocational future. Foresee extensive- 
growth in student enrollment^ more community involvement. School also has^ 
plans f or^'a $SOO,00O.OO boud issue for elementary school remodeling as well a^ 
a new structure for the .high- school. 

- . C362V 



WlflOONSrPT ^ 

X. MiMtor^ of School ' ^ • 

An old bnlldizis tliat was jpart of a seeresated imbllc scbool was renovated hj 
tUte trite in resp on ae to discontent voiced by tlie students resulting tvom declin* 
In^ relations at thei local pnblic sdicioL 

IT^ PKiloaophv * 

Operate under a connnxmity education concept open to tbe entire community. 
Commtmity is used as a resource base and as a source of retaining culture. 
SSnvpibasls is strong in areas of basic disciplines. Career-oriented oirsanizatioa 
wltli a T^f >^?>BT^^<fnri^ development tbrousb bigber education from kindergarten. 
- Tbere is also attention given In tbe area of industrial arts, vocational education^ 
teacber training and o<r*slte certification program* 

JJJ. Type of School 

Tnill^in controlled, since January, 1076 ; pWvate contract ; tribal controUed. 

iV. JTum&cr of Students 

20a studwits (Orades K tbrougli 12 ) . 

V. Number^of TeficKers ^, , 

15 teacbers, 2^ administrative, 5 aides, witb eleven of these being Xative 
Americans, 

"TJ. Sudget 

Title IV - - $475,000. 

J.O^M- ; . ^ Undetermined. 

State aldT^^I-— I-I- Nutrition, 

VII. Service to Indians 

Since tbis scbool bas been in oi>eration, tbere bas been a tremendous ^difference 
in. tbe rates of attendance. Tbere previously was an extremely bigb drop-out rate 
In tlie public scbools due to tbe students' dissatisfaction, - ^ 

TJXJ* If'uttire Goals 

_iere is a plan to eventually develop a contract witb tbe Bureau of Indian 
Ai&UTS^ Tbere will also be a need f oi^ further finnnoinl assistance, and a possible 
scbool for otber Cbippe wa tribes in tbe area. 
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* ' A^MCJroiX' V (COTTTUi U JU>) " *- 

-T^ JEtistory of School 

B<*ool originated in 1975 as a Tribal SdioaL oaie local people wanted a 

methods to better serve tbe Indian stndent's needs, so^ 
tney est aWi s b ed their own Potawatoml SchooL. 

II* PhUosopliy ^ ^ 

J»«>rlde an adequate profirram to socially prepare each student in bicnltural 
unors ana to be an asset to 'the Indian Community. 

II. JBduoaUon JProffram^ 

■>Tbe main cbjective Is to teach the basic disciplines. Wltfi fwelve people on the 
tieachins staff, the students receive a lot of Indlridual help, VhfiV have an aware- 
ness pro-am to develop tribal and . Native American hei 
IV. Number of Students 

Eto«itajy, Idndersarten through the eighth grades, there are 6S students 
attending the achooL 

Number of Teachers , . ' 

There are six certified non-Indian teachers, and six full-time Indian teacher 
aides in th^ schooL They're presently looking for an Indian male princli>al for 
the upcoming school year. 

TX Budget 

^Sv^^^^SS?^ 19T5, the school was operated mostly on Michigan state funds 
(^5,00O>. oae projected funds that wfU.be received for school year 1967-1»T7 
will he aa follows : 

?me — «1<>7. 000 

™g T — 100,000 

JcSI ' — 24,000 

arfJL-7rr:5r — ■ io» ooo 

state rands _ : _ ^ 75, OOO 

VII. .Puture^ mans mnd Ooala - v. 

nS^f^*!^'^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ to ^ certified tea<&ers so 

^ te«ai the dmdren to be- top notch students. Explore ev^ry area 

01 the education system to leam new teaching methods and continue to upgrade, 
the educational standard of the Potawatoml OMbe • 
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AwxowB oarco, jk., ikdxaxt oasis 8caoo£ boabd, sexx^, akiz. 

jr. jBri»*ory o/ School.- - ^ 

iised to be a eoTeroment day school here, and then the students started 
SQluff to a public SCHOOL. In 1963, they changed the day school Into a pubHc schooL 
f * parochial 8<di(>ol in Paulo and they could"-not 

afToxtl to rent it and so It was closed down. We dedicated our Babo^vari Hljch 
School on AuKust 24, 1971. That was to take care of 150 Junior high school stu- 
Sf^^SL?**' JT^^ we opened the school, there was 250 students so we had to move^ 
tne Jmxior hl^h to the elementary school- It was only tn the last year that we had 
them moTed back to the Baboguirari High School. 

XT. Philosophy 

'^Jt^t^JH^HZ^**?^ on the reservation. With an all Indian School Board, it Is 
▼exy diffictUt to obtain understanding from the Ahglo administrators. They inake 

^® "^^^^ ^ant but they don't eiVe it to us, 

I **<l ,to KO to the tribal jBchool board and explain this problerS^ 

— S^^**^w",!S^? school graduates are having a hard time trying to 

^J'J^'^f^^^^^J^^^^^^^'^ ^ should be. although 

troy «ot A's and B'a during tbe school year. <n~-1^ * 

III. JSf-ufnJter of Student* ' 

Pax>ago JOeaervatioi^ Bnrollmeut Js l.OSS: ' \ 

TV. Nuviber of Teachers ' . ' 

ir. StaJ/lnff Brohlents , 

*f»J2?^3^t^^*^f^ three schools. one_inJi»pawali, Indian 

^S^ilS^J SfS: 5 J'w^lor school whlch-Btarted in l^STtt wa? Indian 

^ntroUed at that time and bjadT only three board members of which twowm 

?S^S*-2StS2ir^'^'^dS?^ members iiicreaseTS fivTlt toS 

inniaii controlled and lias been since then. , ^ *^ « 

-TT. Bu^et - - • . 

Funding: 874 Impact aid— $581,000 with 90% In spring and 10% In late smn- 

SK^lKiiS,^^^^'^^^^*^ "^e received %2 In 

Included September; October. January, February,. March, th^we receiv^ 
^inr April and % In Alay and^^is in June. JOM : -^T^sSlnliwSaber: '^^^ 
,T^ZZ. Servioe to Indians - 

*o^25iSJ!?i?^-^^iJ^® f****2 to igjlve the highest quality of education 

^^Z^«^i^5^^*"^*iP to prepare them to live on or off the reservation. 

matter where they go. We haven't reached 

,tiUJB.SpaI but-we^are sttivlns to reach it. 
' Villi- ^9ture-4Sfoals 

is enough funding.. The. state accuses us that stati^ 
tSfS^^Sf^:?^^ elsewhere to support two schools, and not directly from the 
re^er^tlte. We liave a mine on the reservation and the taxes go off the reserva- 
^n. We have tte same probl^n with the Tucson area. The tai^ from the mliie 
tt^^ to a high school district In- Sallda, and not to the Indian^ SoSlS 
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JE'SXrPS, WJ8BX BCSOOX* BOARD, BUSVT, MOITT. 

Sistorv \, ' # 

Bosby was originally a BIA scbool, Se^nn in the early ISKNTs witli one-Iu^^rday 
dasses and one-lialf <lay farminir. ^ome sixty -seven years later, it was contneted 
totbe NoTthiem CbeyenUe by tlie local BIA: Since 1072, it' lias been Indian Con* 
trolled, with the Tribal Conncil dele^tin^ the operation ot the school to locally 
elected i>eople. , ^ ' 

XT- PJUIosopAtf 

The community beUjeves there have been many changes in the Cheyenne way ocf 
life« Tonth most be preparatt for the responsibilities they will have 16 face as^ 
adults. This preparatloh should be initiated with instruction from parents and 
rtiatives.^The community^ feels that cultural srenocide was fostered in schools con- 
trolled by the federal government. They further feel that quality education will 
promote responsible behavior and make learning and success in prof esslonb of 
choice possible. " ' ^ , 

So far 1ms achieved t partial fulfillment of the goals of the Board, At present 
time, the 5bhool Is utilixing a method of individualized instruction where the stu- 
dents can progress at their ^own rate and. level of ability. This being accomplCshed 
through the Westinghouse Computerized programl Program Xjeaming In Ac- 
cordance with Xeeds (FLAX). This is the second year of operation* 

rST^ Number of Students 

The number of students attending this school is 350 ; thid includes grades K:-12, 

V, 2fuml>cr of TecieJiers 

There are 26 certifled teachers at this school bf which six are Native Americans. 

Goal to obt^n qualified Indians and educate local teacher ^ aides.' EIreviously 
Itard to find Indian educators but t±ie situation is Improving somewhat and the 
turnover aspect is also becoming hetter- - ' 

Trrr. Budget ' ' ^ \ 

General fund — 

Title IV . i ^ 

Title I ^ 1 ^JS-^SS 

Title VII« . _„ , ^ ; .15,000 

jrill. Sermce to Indians 

The School Board is responsible for fill decision ma ki ng i>oUcles. They rely 
heavily on local decisions and community involvement, 

JX. Future I^luna ' . 

The school is optimistic a1>out fliture funding. They would like to have mom 
Indians on the stafiL They irtan to provide a'' program that will iMpeCidly reduee 
drug abuse and alcoholism in the schools. Plana £|xe in order to erpand tfae cnx^ 
zfculum and provide students with broader opportunity than adequate coilega 
preparatioil and . include other areas as electlves. They ^l-a^ jc*la-n to Improve tixeXjt 
Adlities for gymnasiuxa physical edn<»^on^ and an adeaut^ doxmitozy facility* 



^rttAMKX, DE ▼ Apyy y DTUCATXON ▲DMnClBTmATOR^ FORT TOl! I'ElIC SCSOOX. BOARD IfO. »0, 

J. Htaicnry of School / ^ 

The school iniTently In its foixrth yeer of operation was started when the com- 
muntty dtodded it wanted to re-establish the hi^h school ; at that time, Btodents 
-were beinir homed to mimion iuibools in varlons areas. The Bureau of Indian 
.AitUTShiittt temporary huildlns:^ in 1072. 

SI. Type of School 

Fort Totten Is a public school with an Indidn controllcsd «:liool board. 

lr/7. ^Goal of School 

To Kive the student a strong: basic education so he may contin,ue on to competi- 
tive education such as college. 

JV. JSducatiofk I^rOirram 

Withii^ the re^nilar school curriculum is included Indian history^ tribal con- 
stitution^ ctilturet and arts and crafts. There tilso is a bo3^' club and a recreation 

prosTum. " , 

* 

V. ?fumher of Students , 

The number of students attending this school is 160 ; gnrades 7—12. 

VI: Nufnher of Teachers 
There are IS teachera. 
VII. SiaiJlnsf PyoWem* , ' 

' The school is experiencing no difficulties. 

, Vni. Budffet 

' State foundation . 

874 impact aid r^-- : ^?5? 

aoM ' - - ^ - ■ --- ^ ^i. ooo 

Title I : . ^ 37. OOO 

Title IV» part A : -^--«2f^-^^— ^ — ^ — 2^^000 

I X. Service to Indiana . " .* ' . 

^ OS&roa^ the xmdM^tandlxig of the b^dcsrounds of family and^ f ri endi g gi e stu- 
dent win be better equipped to resjwnd to the problems of reservation llxS. 

JT, Future JPlans and Goals 

At this time, the educational curriculum is based on the North I>akota State 
£niide however^ there are plans to improve the current curriculum. A new school 
is being , planned and currently the area of industrial arts^ and a pre-yocational 
progranr are being explored* ^ . 
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3ST2 staxted tbe hesSgadng dumzoer sessions. ..J^onded vollinteer^tsSteachers . to 
2S72L 2972-73 xeceiTea>prlyate foiindation zz^dles and Stone i^oon- 

"datlan: aDd:^>tliers., Comizxittee^ of parents due ta protklezns in locaL scliool district. 
AdTisory* r^ereodiun^ Menominee County. Sdncation Committee incorporated and' 
attempted to get. Federal fimda, TiHrtally misuccesslul^973 jCunded dCrom Title IV* 

' pxtTaflMtibooL Indian Controlled ^Ince 1972. * 

Academic Individualized program* KacTi stndent<lias starting point and pro- 
cedmre for own level and particolair abiUty, TJngradei 

42 students — Orade .8-12: • ^ 

Numl>er of Teachers . " • 

S Indian^ Teachers and 2 non-Indian Teachers. 

Title "IV, operational \ - \ $1^696 

State Special Edncatlop \ ; : 17,800 

Snrean of TndtaTi Aff^fyg, _i ^ 15* OOO 

VII. Stafflnff F^rcit>£^mm * 

TdiicTr of funds to liire. Creation of Menominee Scbool iSistrict will xise jEOme 
ofteadienL ^ , 

VIII* Service to Indians^ 

* Mixed. emotions, as^ to capability of program for education, JMost part favorabler 
response. Youngsters prefer this since tliey are treated as izidivlduals. Oivor- 
tnonity to leam own calture^«,ljgngnage course and culture^ Indian Psychology* 

I3r^ future FJans and OoaZe - , ' " 

Tjvp^year. alternative program untH school- district - becomes estaKHshed' then 
phngpd oafc 
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'. .i " • ■ • -.BOB -BOWJkW, MTtX. CKEEK* SCSOOt. DISTRICT KO. 4, 

BLA. Contxact. 
IJJ. JEdvoation I'j-Offram -' " 

• TT>f»flTni Controlled 1959- 

' TV. Zfumb^ of Students ' 

"F: JfttmCcr of Teachers , 
IS C2 Tnf»«Ti -Teachers aiid-2 Indian CoTinselors ) . 
r^VLSudoct^. - 

1 General fand_ \ ; : — — — — — — 




InstmctiozL 
^urse ■ .. T- 



r 



a^ransportation 

, -Plant Qperatioxi 

BIA. 



Title- IV. 

JTOM. 

ESAA _ 



* $83,945, 

„^ 149v S50 

14; 800 

: 9,3-00 

: 29.662 

. _ 25, 000 

. 33,763 

383,660 
^ ISOt ooo 

10,000 

27, ooo 



. Transit i>eopIe applying for Jobs. Turnover large. Difficnlty in funding; lack 
of certified teachers. , - ' 
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I. Si^to^ of School / < 

lan smati School, a private institution, was started id 1»72, because pf the 
failure of a Head Start . Program, a nmnber of parents decided to xmlte to start 
their O'wn scbool for four and five-year-olds. At the dncejrtion of tlie school, there 
were no funds availaWe so the staff consisted of volmiteexs. 
JJ. I^hHosophv y ^ - ' 

The people beHevethart: human re£K>urce3 are -oTgrreatest importance; as the 
yootth of today will 'be the future ruling factor i3Miie business of tomorrow-; 
There, is a need for better education and a balance in developing character, 

Jllm EdLuoatiOTt JProffram 

The school is-^em ph a sizl ng the. basics with imi>ortance stressed on student'dis- 
cipline. Currently, they are developing XaUve .American curriculum, langoage 
and culture. ^ 

JV^ Service to In^iarkS 

\ ^Che student:? at "Kinsm an have in the past suffered the uspal problems re- 
; snlting from discrimination in a public school (l*e., drop-outs, attendance prob- 
lems, etc)'- However, with an all Indian school boardTand Indian staff, these and 
other problems are much improved, - 

'J^^ Number of . Students ■ ' \ _ \ 

TJie number of ^students are 150 enrolled ; 120 regular ; this in<dudee k:-€* 

VI. StajffZnff Froblems o - 

'I>ue, to the lack of fnndingr* it is difficult to maintain pa:T^fes:^onal staff; there- 
fore, many teaciher aides are utilized. ' : ^ 

VJIJ Budget 

Shell on Company 

Title TV^ Part B - 

Sus : Paid 'witli dozrations* 




$8,000 
»9,000 



J^, Future Planm - 

Sixty-fisgven'iacres have been donated to the s<^xx>l aiJd plans are to* build a. 
facility If funds, are available- They are currently investigating- the BIA Contract 
route- 
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a^i^forjT o/. School ' ^ ^ 

• Started. Jaiitiary 24, 19T2.as contracted school dtaejx> feeling of local commnnity 
lpteresti3tti?TOvidini5aia>^ - 

Sfddents entitled to edncational opportxmities tliat would be equal to otBe» 
cfccro6s4be nation. Oaiere is a need for Tndiffh students to be equipped to en terlntQ 
m^rer education and tocserre in society ae others. JOl 42ie local, conmitmlty ^ is 
tovolred in decision maSfit^ rei^ponsibilities.' Currlcnlum enn^asis on arte^ Jin- 
gufetics, Ixlstoi^r,^ ^fr^a5cii|M aspects and the political stractuxcs of J^ative 
^AJtiericans^^ \ . " ; 

JII^ ESucntion Proffran^ .7 ; ' 

^Provide bai^ stfl>Jects^nd Native American- studies, Oomhine cultural concerns 
with T^gular^ discipline. School curriculuni just being initiated in the latter, 

, ..... . ^ . ' , ■ : 

135 ; in<audes grades 9— 12^ ^ • 

12 (4 Xative Americans) . " ^_ ; 

—- ^ 

JiJM, —r~ • . . . . nfn 

rntie^r-^ ^ r ^— — -f— ~ rtS' 5to 

mtife^-Trv--. — — — ■■ —- ^'SK 

ESEA , ^ 28, 000 

■ rreaclhers tare ctLrr«atXy tradltionaUy oriented- ^^^Jig^ Jowards Qualiaea in- 
^froTi scbools. Tihere is a need for frmding for tea)Cfae? ^grn1 ng . 

VIII. Service to Indians , — ' - ■ . ^ Vrtri. 

System of education lirfd down ediicational programs of Indians for.liast^W 
Tears. Cbance to now: ixrwe tHat local' conrmuulty c^seryiceg*^^ own yt>xm^:- 
stezs.. Ix>cal coroiaunity control Is .now more meanlngfnl to ^nzdents. 

IX^ JF'uture jnana . ' ' ^ *«. 

Interested In developing^ a. strong cnrrietUmn base that ?^5Lf^^J55SSL^ 
the commtinity and in career employment. Also strong interest in pxofvlding a 
- tr* M y<*h«»r !tTn^*"" g ^'"^ tfaia community. '\- . ^ 
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^i ^ tn^T s COXTZ^CXr- SVKViCT STATS BBSAKItOWI? OF SSSPoksES (30 SESPOI<78S8> 

.&£:<;iiln TndlTin Coinmtagi ty, Soizte 1, Box 12, Maricopa, Ariz. 85239. ^- 
„ -f]^, M<=^-J^weU Motiave -A^paclie, Indiaii' Co:uiinT2iiity, P.O^ ^ox 244, IFonjxtBxn 
MlTlfly Ariz, 8g2g& 

HoidTtib^J^.O-BoxlSS^Oraibai, Ariz.S^^ ' ^ 
TlieP^^Itt^Xrlbeof Arizoia^ * ' 

Gentxal Coast TT id l n n Conncn, 728 IStli Street, PgSd Koblte. Calit SS^M 

Ixxrt Sidwell Indian Community ConnctU Fort BidweH, Calif. 96112^ 

HappyCamp S^rok Tribe, Ijiq^ P,0. Box 716> Happy Camp, C^a±L<96039. 

-j^^^ ^^^^S*^ tt^ Owens Valley, Painte-Sboalione Indians. IIOI Sontli 
Til a In, I«one Pine^ Caim ■ . o /f^ 

Soboba Band of Mission Indians, P^O. Box 487, San 7acLn£o^.CaIif^.«23S3, * 
Ida3u> ' I . ^ \ , - ^ . _ . * m 

Conr d'Alene Tribe' of idahb/Piumm v . 

Kootenai Tribe of Idabo, P.O. Box 1002, Bonners Ferxy,^'Idafio 8380S. 
^ Nez Perce Trijt)e, Boo^SOS, , , 

Miaslipee Wanipanoa? Indiiian Tribal CouncU, Inc^ Box 28, Maalip^ Mass. 
. "^intmera^ . ' - ■ .7 " . / ; 

' Xjower Sloox Indian Ccomntmity, Morton, Minn* 56270. 

. Mlimesota CaUMpewa Tribe, Box 2^ . ( > 

^ The ^^Ikippewa-Cxee Tribe of the Bocky Boy's Indian Beservation, Box Elder^ 
Mont. 5952L - ' ^ 

Confederated Sallsh Kootenai Tribes, l>ixon, Mcttit 

^et?a<Za^ . ' ■ - - ^ 

:?nr«tter BiverP^ainte Trlb^^ 

Xerins^xm Painte Tribe, 171^ Campbell Lane, Yerington, 2»TeY./89447, ' / " 
3?twbIao^»JZnnl, BoxSSd, Znnl, N^Mex^ / '"^^ 

' TiMcarora Ration, a member of the Six NatI<His iTtoqnois Confederacy,^ Chief 
■I^oH«ixy^ Cleric, 2006 Mt^ JBtope.Boad, Tnscarors Vation^ via, r,ewlston, ^.Y. 

; Apache Tribe of Oklahoma, Box 879, Anadarko, Okla. 

]k>wa Trib^ of<)klahoma, P.O. Box S, l26->Sonth JMain, Perkins, OkIa« 74059 
^ ^^^^ Tribe oI^ T ndfans of Oklahoma, Box 6^ White Eagle, Ponca City, Okla. 

^Flandreaxi Sazit^ Sioirr Trib«, Box 292, Flandrfeau, S. i>afc. 57028. • 
<nieyeime River, Sioux a:«be. Box 100/ Eagle Biitte, S. l>aJc 
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Mnckleslioot TT^riiflT> Tribe, Inc-, 38811 172nd Avenne, SJE*, Anbum, Wasb. 
96002*. 

^ Xisqxmny Indian Tribe, I**0. Box 579, Telm, Wasb. 98597. - 

: ' Tipper^ Sfca^ Indian Tribe, 808 Fairbaven Avenue, Burlington, Wasb, 982S3. 

Onefi^ Tribe of Indians' of Tyisconsln, Inc^ Boute 1,. Wisconsin 54155. 



Soutb I>atota ^- _ 2 

Massadbusetts — — 1 

Jfew "Mexico — : — w-i-t- 1 

New York « — , 1^ — , — 1 

Wisconsin : l 



-California — 5 

■ArijRon^ 4 

Tdabo . S 

OMalioma ' ' .» ^ " ^ '^z^^l S 

Wasbington — - — , ^3 

3Iiniie5Qta ' - , — 2 

"Montana > 2 

/Tlfpee ojT J'rfftal Oot?ernrnen^ 

^ Twenty-six tribes responded to tbe qu^tlont 21 were IRA and 'five were Kon- 
T^A. Tbtose wblcb were non-IKA were : , ^ • , 

. , Central Coast TndTnn Council, California, " . 

Soboba Band of 3fission Indians, Calif omia. 

Kootenai Tribe of Idabo, Idabo. " . 

P'obca Tribe of Indians of Otdaboma, Oklabomsu 

Iowa Tribe of Oklaboma, Qklaboma* ' \ \^ 

- ■ • 4^ . • *^ • 

Education Committees - - c> 

Number of tribes witb education committees 1 28 

The members serving: on fhe education committees number from one to four- 
teen and. average seven members p^r -comtmittee- The ]papag6 vTribe "of Arizona 
-lias tbe 3?reatest number witb- fourteen members^ 

All of tbe education conamittees bold a relationsbip to tb^lr 1±ibal councils, 
nfteen out of twen ty-ei Kb t education committee members are^ selected by ap- 
pointment by tbeir tribal councils. Eleven out of twehty^igbt education com- 
mittee members are selected ttirougb various election. !processes employed^ Jby 
the tribal coundLs. Two out of twenty-eigbt education conamittee members serve 
on a volunteer basis -c cbanneled first tbrougb tbe tribal council. 

Of those tribes wbicb submitted the means of their education program's. opera-, 
tions, all were conducted by resolution Cfive). ' ._ ; - 

FinaJicea of Educatiort. ProffrarM , \^ ; ^ 

Total rabnies expended ^ the tribes for ^ ^ . 

$11,93S — ^lowa Tribe of Oklahoma, Oklahoma. 
519,000 — ^Flandreau Santee Sioux Tribe, South X>akota* 
,.^22,801 — ^Terington Painte Tribe, T^^evada, ^ . r . ' ' 

^45,615 — Walker Biver Paiute Tribe, Kevada- > . ' • ' * 

550,124— Kooten^ Tribe of Idaho, Idaho. 
^ «!2,0OO — ^Ak-Chin Indian Community, Arizona- 

Srrs^SOO — Central Coflist lndian Council, Calif oHda. . ■ ' 
$T7J250 — Ft, JllcIJowell'^Iohave Apache Indian Commission, Arizona- " ' 
<!:94^000 — ^Masbpee Wampanoag Indian Tribal Council, Inc., Massachusetts. 
. S131*2SS — ^^ruckleshoot Indian Tribe, Inc., Washington- 
5n.5O.0O0 — Nez Ferce Tribe, Fdaho, 
S419,600 — Coenr d'AIene Tribe of Idaho, Idaho. 
- ^30,O0O — The Papajro Tribe of Arizona, Arizona. 
?586,95^^ — Confederated Saliph and Kootenai'Tribes, Montana. 
$1^,1 or — Oneida Tribe of Indians of Wisconsin, Inc., Wisconsiru , 
55TS9,404 — Cheyenne Kiver Sioux Tribe, South Dakota, 
$5583.130 — Pueblo Zuni, J^'ew Mexico. - 
3:1 J>39.615 — ^Hopi Trilfe, Arizona. • / 

^,63S,0S0 — ^Minnesota Chippewa Tribe, Minnesota. 



TotaZ amounts of tlve funded jyrofframs under tchicA tite aforenienttoned^ tAj>e9 
• . " , operate ■ i 

JotmaonO^MsILey ^ : :i $i, 95S, 861 

Tih^Imy Cdxicaticm Act r_ ^ ' ^^ ^ 730, 343 

• ^ -„__.„_^_« 976/124 

^" r — 153,311 

JLdult Ba^Bic Sdncation ^ ] 39. 53S 

924,075 

709/575 

2^882, 63S 




Total:ain<raiit of money eacp€nde<i_:. \ ^^•^_„__ 1_. - - 8, 319/-iS2 

federal <^r?drnment*^^^J>tigatiOT^ \ " - ^ ^ 

Tbere 'wras a 100 percent positive response that tlie federal government 
jan obligation for the edncation of Ainerican Indians. 

The legal basis of the answer was generally founded npon the tregrty and trust' 
xespon^ibilit^r of the government (18 out of 25 replies). Some tribes attributed 
■ t2ii3 obligation ^o various- JTederal acts and regulations, i.e., miblic Law 894/ t> r,. 
6^ (5 oufcof S5- replies):^ The J^ap^go Tribe '^f Arizona replied that -the legal 
l>asis w>jK **^by the very fact that needs were presented but the Washington level 
does not see our needs." The Central Coa.st Indian Coun€«:''?iwn. California cited 
: the legal base for their answer being th^-iifedeMJ^overnment^^^ of erosion 
of Xative Cnlture." ' y I^^^"^. - _ " . "V 

T he/ liOwer -^Sioux Indian Commnalty Trom .Minnesota- replied ^T>ecause of 
* trust laujd status of resex-vatious no revenue can be jcoUected to jeqippori Indian 
£lducatlon^uon-tax status. Special classes for Indian students jrffe not^rovided 
for through tfife State Department of Education."' ^ 1^ , , _ 

^Jndiatt ^efhtition . 

JFor the puipose of education services, most of the tribal cbnncfls Indicated 
that it was the tribe^s responsibility to define Indians (21 6ut>of 30* replies)/ 
rive tribes felt it was both the tribe and federal, government's responsibility^ 
The Central Coast Indian- Council ^aud ^Happy Camp Elarok Tribe, Inc./ both 
JCrom Calif OT3iia, responded that Indians should , be defined by both the. tribe 
and orjcaniM.tioh- The Xone Pine of the' Owens Valley Painte-Shoshone Indians 
from Galifoiixia and the Sopi Tribe from Ari«ma indicatied ±t was the respon- 
sibility^ of the federal government solely to provide a de:&nition of Indians. 

2>eci3ioiM JtegardxTig the Edncat^cm of the CliiJdren of the Trihe 

The decisions made about the education of^the children of the tribes regard- 
ing who xnalces these decisions resulted in different response^.* However, at- 
least half of the tribes indicated that the tribal councils, pairent committees^ 
education committees, or parents were resi>onsible for education decision, A. 
further breakdown of the re spo nses is given below, , ' ^ * 

Thirty (SO) resi)onses^Who makes . decisions about the education of the 
children in your tribe ? * ~ ' V - ■■ ^ 

of these iBTA.^ Zsocal Education Agencm ir.uhlio School) , State, DS^EWY — 
- ^< ^ . 

a- The Papago Tribe of Arizona. 
b. Kort Bidwell Indian tl^onimunity; California- 
" c^oboba Band of Mission Indians, Calif omia, 

d, Xez Perce Tribe, Idaho, « 

e. Ponca Tribe of Indians of Oklahoma. 

f* Hower Sioux Indian Community, Minnesota. 

g- Confederated Sallsh and Kootenai Tribes, Montana. * * 

h. Xisqually Indian Tribe, "Washington. 

tr Oneida Tribe of Indians of Wisconsin, Inc., Wisconsin, 

Local Education JOfjertcy {J^uhlus ScTiool} — (-$) 

a. Central Coast Indian CoundU California. 

b. Happy Camp Karok Tribe, Inc.^ Calif omia.^ 

e. Id:a9hx>ee Wampanoag Indian Trihal Council, Inc,^ Massachusetts, 

d. The Chippewa-Cree Tribe of the Rdqky Boy's Indian Reservation, Montana, 



<r iztdiTldxiai edocatioii commUtee ; Parent^ Education Committee ; PreseHool 
jB^z^^i^C^kiunittee CFt. McEjoweQ Molmve Apache Indiaix Gommtmity, Arizona). 
^Sribeyr^SS edncatioxi committee an^ Tribal S<awx>l Board {Coettr d'Alene^ 

^^!S*|£^^SS^d^? on tlie b&sia of theii- desire to attaik Mghet education 
ItiS^SlA. erant funds (Apache TWbe of Oklattonia. Olclalioma) . . - , ^ ^ 
d. Sdttc&tioTi Committee and Tribal Coui^l(Xeringt<Hi Paiute Tnbe, Nevada). 

- a. i/ocaa Indian Education Project (Ixme Band of the Owens Valley Painte- 
Shoahone Indiasis, Calif omla^ . , » ■ 

i> XA>cal Mmn^ Education Committees : OSbal Eacecutiye Committee, q^hal 
Edtotlon: Cdmmittee, and 3312t^ students (iHnnesota CMppewa Tribe, Mlnn e- 



• " c Tribe (Tnscar5ta Nation, Nejtti^KorfeO, 
Td- Tribe (M'mileshoot. Ijidiart-^^ 

' . a. Tribal- Cojmca PiurentX Comimttee. E^ Committee < Pueblo of Zuni^ 

■ ly. Tribc {Walter mver Paiute Triber5i^a«a)^ ^ . 

<*. Trtbe ItCbeyenne mver Sioux Tilo^^ 

;BJA: IfOOdt Education A^^gency tI**tVlU^Sc^^ • , 

• it ilkndreau Saiitee Sious: Tril>e, Sptr^ ' " 

b. IJppCT Sfeagit Indian Tribe, W^J^blngton. . - 

BfA.: OtIter—iZy = 

a- Tribe (Afc-Cliin Indian Community, Arizona.) -^'^^ ' r«_jT- * t^»i,« 
l>. Parents-^they are Influential to tbelr children (KcPbtenai Tnbe of Idaho,. 

Idaho). ' . - ^ . ' 

a. Iowa Tribe 'of Oklahoma, Oldahpma. 

a. The Hopi Tribe, "Contrkctin^ pxirstiinff P.L. 638" Education Program ^tili^ 
tion orint^-Govemmental Personnel Act 1970 and 275,3 of ^Public Law 63S 
(Hopi Tribe, Arizona). ; ' _ 

Tribal Contriinttion of Money for Education, 

Xiess than half of the tribes contribute money for the purpose of education : 12 
indicated yes ; IS replies no. Half of those tribes that responded yes give money 
for the purtwse of scholarsMp or incentive purposes for hisher education, i.e., 
<*ollege. thi^ sciiool graduation, etc- Below listed are specific details regarding- 
the monev given by various tribes /wwv * 

a. rt. McI>owell Mohave Apache Indian Community, Arizona — $1,000 for tne 

^dncation committee. ' »^ j-i,^ 

b. Hopl Tribe, Arizona — $3O,O0O is appropriated for enrolled members of the 
Sopi Tribe for all post high school, collepe, university students. Approximately 
SlO,0O0 Is appropriated for summer youth employment below high school. 

c The Papago Tribe of Arizon^, Arizona— Tribal Scholarship — ^for students 

-«40,000 for J.03. students- College and University. 

V^L Coenr d'AlenesTribe of Idaho, Idaho — ^Investment interest per year budgeted 
to srant program for trilial members; $4,000-$ii,000 annually. _ ^ * _ 

- e Nez Perce Tribe. Idaho^Through ^olarships and vocational assistance. 
' fl Mashpee Wampanoag Indian Tribal CcuncU, Inc., ilassachusetts — ^Througn 

^^pewa-Cree Tribe of the Kocicy Boy'^t^eservation. IMontana— 
Tribe gives small donation to. graduates as an incentive to continne their ertu- 

**£**Oonfederated Salish and Kootenai Tribeff. Montana— Money appropriated 
hy the tribe-to the education committee to be dif^persed at the discretion of- the 
committee. . * ' ' 
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' utrntS^^^t^eSatio^'^"^ XorI.-Tbrong^ t^es coUected b.v the state on 
- tJ' -i.**'^^ Oklahoixia, Oldahoma — Onr tribal minor's receive 'SLTrt -fn-,. 

^^.^'.^''bSi;^"""" School Gr^a^t^. I^oSSI S£S frIS |S 

Unmet Special Needts Of Sc7u)ol-A.ge CKiZdren 

needs not met cazi be divided into two basic cate-ories - health 
r^ted, and special educational needs. Tbe tri-balZou^hlS S^^tS'c^ ?i^^Z 
l^^^^"^^^^^ proportions C21 re^o^^^s^^S wt^l^^S ?eli^^^ 

' .lp:S?cSl?3?Se*S?^^ot^'"' ^^"^ ^^^^^^ were presentirbSn?^^)! 

fo^sSS2a?e^lSS^J/^°%.*^*^^^ tbe scbool year ; yearly physical exams 
o^^^ i^^^f instead of f onr years apart; vision screenins- evecLasj?*-** 

' ^ ^}?^^ S° ^? scbool-year (Hopi Tribe, ijriaona). eyeglasses 
foni^?!^^ dental, eyeglasses (Ft. BidweU Indian Commnnity Council; Call- 

V TiS>e°°^?°<?^?rSf r."- counseling, decent housing (Happy Caznp karoi. 

f* "^5f^*?*'''8F^°^^ Mission Indians, California). ' 

?* 4./ Slasses (Coemr d'Alene Tri£ of I<Se/I^o> 

ti.i«oT?^S*?^fri^^i^ ^ learning disabilities or ha^^pped^t:' 

Indian School (Tnscarora Xation. "New XorS 
h ^X^c^^^^ ■ ^E^^^ ^ Indians of Oklahoma, Oklahoma ) . 

■ have SI ^ contact dental care which makes it impossible to- 

wi* dental, orthodontries, hearing; school personnel not resnonsl- 

? ^J^^^"^*^^""^ CMuckleshoor Indian Tribi,^Inc., W^^^h ) ^^P*'^" - 
Trib^ ^sSig^^f the number one health need (TJpj>er Skagit Indian. 

.Vision and dental problems are the areas, of greatest concern. 
Education Concerns ■ - •- - - _r ^ . - ' - ^ , ■ _ 

^^-^-*^> Vi^. McDoWell Mohave " 

^' ^^^'^r ^'^ca^o^-C Central' Coast Indian -Council, Califoi^ia) . - 
o, couns^Ing and tutoring (especially to keep children in school) - becin at 
early age (Lower Sioui Indian Community, 3Jontana) scnooij , ijegin at 

• Tip2;i£f^^i^^>,^?J ^^"^^^^^"^ for gifted children are very mbch 

clJildren need encouragement ; our children have the need to knSw a 
5,noh ^^^^'^'^^^-^ Indians in^ general as our Indian popul^on is ?er? 
SputeniS! reservation." (Confederated Salish andKootenai TriS_ 

l^ixS?)? relevant means of e^ducaticm chndren (Piieblo of Zuni, Xew ' 

"~ irr^i-y.T'^i.^^ ^ home-school activities. I^arents need .way to b^ome Involved 

5Sol^1;,1f5^^^ ^^i^^H.^'^ilS^""^ personnel who can work In area of Wie-sch^ 
^t:S^ funding for tnps, activities, ^tc. which would involve the out-l^Sg - 

. mveilio^S^^SS^roJSn^lSS^)^^^ ^^-^^ (Cheyennf 

f" i^Pnt (nandreau Santee Sioux Tribe. South Dakota) 

InSianfo?wtcSSS?wfsc?^^^^^ i.e.. counseling; etc. (Oneida Tr^be,of ~ 

mo^'sf ouf^S3i"ng ar?as"S?co?^^ counseling programs for the children are The 
Crreatest Educational T'rotlcrrvi ; 

^tT^f greatest educational problems encountered at the tribal level were dis- 
tributed fairly among all of the tribes : 29 replies— 12 indicated lack of informa- 
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vtloiivatrcrat piograms y Indicated late Amdliis of rprbsnczns.; Indtcated red 
tape as pix>bifeinar eacoimter«A freqn^^zKtly* Tbe otlier problems listed by^ ttie 
tribes allowed Sr e^r tat l^ ^allluUJA t of c< mHl g tet i<5r and are-^-expoanded^npon below;. 



. ^.X,^ Iii&ac.oCadeq?iatefnTid1ng.X ^ 

t : a* 3Mit . ezMms^ jfnxidiixs < ta proTide tlie Ixidlan- community with jill services 
Jteeded, soclv as Healtii^ prenscbool, Obs-cbtb centers, social services, and .employ- 
>aoqtt <Sha>ol>a.Bandro(f Miarion Indiana, Califomla)^ 

-tlfc. ;fimds insufficient often- times to carx^^ on proiect <Coear d^Alene Tribe or 
r Jdabo, Jda2io)* : ^ v j i . V : 

cu lack of : fnadSt per ^pita fondins systems, partlcnlarly^ for small Indian 
commnnities, do^not prc^Tide sufficient monies to operate- a snccessfnl progxam. 
(lUbwer Slotzx Indian CkmmmzUt7^ Mantana)-^ ^ 
, ' ^. f-n«iffl€HoTrt- -TriTiHft (Minnesota Cbllipewa Tribe, Montana)^ 
/^^ ^ lacfc of adeq[Qate fondins^Xor this tribe's tribal members because at one-time 
.tills reservation 'was a€rub-a€:ency -of tbe, Vt^. Selknap *AgPTicy and tbe adequate 
.fnndin? for* tbis reservation bas never been: considered for a more favorable fond* 
Imr level,* to Include all pbases of BIA operation (Cbippewa^Cree Tribe of Rocky 
-Boy^S TnrlWn BeservatloE^ Montana^. < : 

f^ we^ seem, to Just »dt a program off tbe ground, andxsuddenjy funding is no 
limser {Confederated j^Llisb and Kootenai Tribes^ Montana) - 
^ lip. :la<ac of .adeqraate^ monies (Walker River Paiute Tribe, Nevada). 

b. need tafundnew i>rt^;raznsaJt adeouate levels (Pueblo of Zuni, New Mexico) . 
i. tbe- recent decision to pbase out Jobnspn-O^Malley basic support funds to cer* 
tain reservation pubUc, scbool systems is^caoMng^ hardsbip on.Zndian students 
wbo do attend these smaller public scboolpitCheyenue Eiver Sioux Tribe, South 
J>alcota>* - : • ? , 

J. minfinal .fund|n? necessitates: part-tiii^e programs of short duration (Nis- 
qiually Indian Trtfee; WasblTigtoiO> ^ . - - . - / 

:2l FmrKllTig related problems ip^ responses) : v v 
\ a- apiAtcatians d* reseTt»tIon Indians' should have top priority based on need 
, wffSd, elinilnate first cbm^' firsit serve concept- Readers of the ^fm^^^ettioii forms 
should be focal persosis of the Parent Committeef^ppoint^d by tfiSlr-^Pribal Gottnr 
cil that can relate and -IdeiitifSy with local reseirvatioii education, problems 
(Kootenai Tribe of Idaho, Idaho)- ' * * 

. b, delayed casb flow. We often, must wait six. to eif^ht weeks lor reimbursements 
* and advances tinder approved gran^ and contracts ( Pueblo' of Znni,%New Mexico ) , 

3- Problems with State agencies and local school districts (4 responses) : 
~ a., local" School districts unwHling^ to provide special education, programs for 
Indian <diildren ((Central Coast Indian Council, California). ^ ^ 

•b-* tribe prefers to deal directly with federal ^oveminent and^iot be channeled 
throu?^ state agencEes (Walter River Palute'Tribe, Nevada), 

c cooperative agreements between Rureau and 3E*ublSc School Systems lead to a 
I>bor quality of education for Indian students. This is because of several factors. 

(a) The public school boards are afraid Indian parents will fret control of the 
budget which, they see as a "non*3iidian taxpayers money" and they in no way 
want Indian people to control the funds. ^ 

(2) The public board Is. unable to operate on a one-school t^teory, and must 
l:eep a definite split in all matters, so as not to lose any ''control" of public school 
teacher^, eqrulpment, funds, etc, . 

(3) 'While these public systems are ^retting Public X«aw 874 funds for Indian 
students; they feel no obligafion to provide a <Tuality education for these students- 
They Ignore such things as liigh absentee rates* high drop-out rates, low-achieve- 
ment among the Indian students. (Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe, South Dakota). 

4. Hack of motivation and achievement — ^rop-out rate (3 responses) : 

a. bis* rate of drop out In high :^^oo1t however, spme later on pursue GTID 
(Al£-Cinlc Indian Community, Arizona). -. • • 

b. drop-outs and poverty (Pcnca Tribe of Indi^tns of Oklahoma, Oklahoma). 

c. need motivation for education of yolith and adults (Pueblo of Zuni, New 
Mexico). V 

. 5. Education employment related problems (3 responses) : 

. a. civil service system : -tribe unable to hire or recommend teachers due to the 
civil service system (Hopi Tribe, Arizona). " 
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b. continued chftnges in reporting and bndsetinc: processes jiarticnlarly in feie 
-BIA employment aasistance programs become^ a detriment to progress of pro- 
grams^ Personnel spend too mncli time learning and re-leaming instead of ti|ne 
with, tlie clientele ( Ckinfederated^ Salisb and Kootenai' Tribes, Montana). 

c Civil Service Related Problems : J- 

(1) We bave a system that recruits ozr a/^tioiial level. In doing so^ it works 
on the assnmption tbat any person can wOrk anywliere^ irregardless of circum- 
stances- This completely ignores the cultural^ economic, and social difference 
found in our Indian communities. It results in cultural sbock Yor many new teach- 
ers entering the system for the first time- Without adequate preparation^ their 
fir^t impressions are often negative and they carry these negative feelings with 

^^em thereafter. This in turn, affects the quality of education offered our children 
throujgh these educators — both teachers and administrators/ 

(2) Civil Service employees are nearly impossible to remove from their posi- 
tions after their first year of service, Hius, a poor edueatdr is kept iu the sys- 
tem^ hurting the students- When enough pressure is placed for his or her nemovaU 
the-j>roblem is moved elsewhere rather than terminated. The move generally 
means a promotion* thus the *Peter I^rinciple'^ applies^ — the more you goof-up» 

. the higher in-the' system yOu get, . ^ , " 

(3.) 'Civil Service educators are not required to serve out any school term 
in one system.; therefore, should a better position oi>en up in the middle of a 
yeajr, they are under no- obligation to remain in the system until the end of the 
school year. This creates a poor quality of education, where students are caught 
on the short end- (Cheyenne Biver Sioux Tribe^ SD) - . - 

6- Lack. of assistance (ii responses) : 

a. Inability to assiJ^t in "curriculimi for its students ; inconsistency of tech- 
nical assistance (Hc^i Tribe, Arizona). , 

b» X^ck of interest by the tribal council and business committee (Apache 
;ahribe of Oklahpuia, OklahoTna)-- ^ - 

7. P^^roblems of red tape : ' * ^ 

a. Public Law 63& — too.discouraging to the committee because it takes too much - 
red tape to go through contracting pr6cedures^o help th^ schools, then find, out ^ 
about the lack of funds at the Washington level (Fapago Trib4 of Ari^na, 
Arizona)- " ' ; 

b. Numerous forms lacking speciflc> instructions from, completion (Fort Bid- - 
^weJl In Aan Community GouiiciL California ) - ■'^ • 

i-ack of cooiDeration with the School District System- We could not p^t an 
up-tc^ate financial .report .of the Title IV fimds, so we never knew what was' 
in the account to spend (Happy Camp Karok^Tribe, Inc.. California). * 
. d. Applications should be <:s^densed and words simplified X Kootenai Tribe of 
Jdab6« Idaho). - . 

-e. As nonr:federaHy recognised Indians, we feel that the federal aprencies inter- 
•pret the proj^ram in a way which exdudes^^us from participation. ^Consequently, 
we expand much energy applying- for programs when there is no hope of fund.-r 
injr (Zklashpee Wampanoag Indian Tribal CouneiU Inc., Massachusetts)- ' 

f. The tribe is^ trying to contract the Flandreau Ipdiun Sehool/BIA using regu- 
latibns with no clear interpretation <Flanareatr Santee Sioux Tribe, South 
Dakota)* . ^ 

It is apparent that the lack o£ funds in addition to the re<l tape involved in 
order to acquire these funds is detrimental to the education of the children of the 
tribe." In view of the fact that many tribes responded to educational concerns as 
special needs not met; the funding processes- and. monies available to tribes must 
'be improved- Programs which are not refunded and new progranas that do not 
get off the grotmd are due to lack of adequate funding. Some tribes indicated that 
the local state/agencies do not support ^^pecial education programs^ for Indian 
children^ and tribes seek the federstl agencies as their source of money. Such 
problems can account for the drop-out rates and poverty that some tribes cited 
as an e<liicational problem. . , .; 



'. ^ ' .TASK FtWCE HEABE!?0% 

Olympte, WaslC Jfclarch 5, 1076;. ' - 
. Oneida;. Wis^MaPdx 17. 1»76. 

SpoiKiiev^ Wasto- (also task force 10) , ATn-mfa 22, IGTft. 
BatCKi Songe^ La. (also task force lO) , March 28y 1976. 
San Marcos, Oftlif., 1976. 

tBbstOQ, Mass. (also task forces S and 1(» , ^ril 9-10, 1976. 
(Petxdi^^ce. IC.C- (also taafe forces 8 and lO) , ApiH l€t-17, 1976.- 
I>aaTer,^7olo., April 19, 

AJbuqffl&jue, Jf^I., April 23, 1976. - 
. Biamaick. N'JO^ April 27; ±876. " 
. Wyandotte, Olda. (also task force lO) May 2, 1976. 

Anchorage, Alaska, May 11, 1976. 

Syracose, N.X., May 10, 1976. . - 

Pierre, S. Dak., June 18-20, 1976. 
- Washibistcm, D-C, June 21, 1976. 

Washingtoii,I>.C, July 9,1976. - _ ^ " 



. ^ ' • • Ajtb tt . ta tto Tirnrts > otp Nobxswest Ijcdxaj^^s, * 

Hoi. Abovkto ^ SpoIcane. TVasIu, necefm>er:20^ 1976. 

CMrmtim, Amertoan. Iwiian rolicv Revieic ContmUsiotu 

.rteAK^Sp^TOR AsoTTBEZE * I wlfifc to t^e tMs Opportunity to present comments^ 
wUe& reflect m^Tiews as a stoort term member of tbe Education Task Force- 
whlcli may clarify Issues relatins: to the Task Force kaa its work that Are some- 
. wl^t <doudy at the present time. My' jrork as a member In Mffrch and 

CTded In Axi^ust which allowed almost five months. Xhiring thia framework of 
S^^i^^?^*® were plaaaned, notices, mailed out, and evidence collected from 
Af However, iix order to^plemont field . hearings lidtlally, my oflice at 

Advocates £or Indian Education of the Affiliated Tribes of Northwestlndlans in 
*H>okane provided -staff; fadUties, and time to accomplish this major task^ At 
^^^^^^ ^ A Task Force discussion,- the Chairperson stated th^t she did not 
hold field hearin g activity In very high prlorityi' The^ lateness^ beginning the 
field hearings would attest to this lack of. commitm^t ^ ^ 

Bindings ^ronx the numerotis hearings should hav^ beeir pr^^ented in thtf early 
p^rt of the final report regardless of the format dictated^or^Task Force reports. 
X>r. Snzanna Hayes, a Task Force consultant, compiled a superb summary of ea<^ 
SE?^'^*^ from each hearing, then Incorporated them into a statement of needs. 
iThe chart prei>ared by the statf from this data does not adequately treat the vital' 
Information gathered ; it lacks spedflclty and de-emphasizes the crisis nature of 
the needs stated ^n testimony. Therefore, I would suggest that Dr. Hayes' Intro-* 
duction and Statements of Xeeds be Included in the report as submitted, and^ 
.whereat could be easily located by the reader. ; ^ . 

The mtertm and long-term recommendations ^presenteii^S the final report have 
not included or have only touched Hghtly upon the following concerns stressed* 
in fleld'hearing testimony.* ^ . - - 

(I) The report neglects the a,rea conceiftiing tribal involvement where tribal 
councils, their education committees and orTranizations should be encouraged* 
to participate 'In all phases of planning, preparation and implementation of rec- 
ommended changes proposed by the Commission throu^rh the final legislation- and 
administrative actions that develop from the Task Force's report and support 
data. 

<2) Xo mention was made of the documented need to establish alternative 
schools. The failure of the public sdtiool systems to meet the educational needs of 
I n d i a n s where 70% qJLour Indian, children attend -schools, and the increasing- 
number "of alternative schools being developed by Indian tribes ^d communities^ 
in, ;respoiise to this need are evidence that this critical problem must be dealt with 
immediately. 

(3) The interim recommendations mentions an example where BIA policies^ 
need reshaping with rejrard to off-reservation boarding schools. What must be 
clarified is- the Taslc Forceps consensus that the number of such schools should 
not be Increased, but that "every measrare should be employed -to improve the 
quality of^strucCfo^ and facilitie??- It is apparent from the testimony and studies ' 
gnthef^ed that the5;e Improvements cannot be accomplisfied-^ under the present 
r^gpaatfons foUowed by the BIA^^ \^ - ^ . 

£4) 'leather than piaoviding financial IneeTi+tveS to 5»tates to becfn a task- tiiejr 
^Mld Kft^e mi dertek^n decades a^ro,- the reccqgimendatlbtfi shouldr be trf liflter: in- 
epntives to the local t^Jbes who Conld then ^nlist' the a;id of the -State Educaitlon 
<MQc^*s 5rj>eci^i&tf« to develop jeurriculrim and related activities r^evant to* the 
needs ot Indian s;tudents* The tribes In pax^ershlp with the State'iBEchool oflScer 
oou/^ then work for 5>tatewide implementation of the program. Snch a partnership^ 

/ . . _ ■ ■ ' C3S0V - . - . ; 'V ^ " • 



^.^t^^^^ g.<Aangeg aire to be^ectlvely achieved in the pubUc schools edaca- 
ti<mal ^ocesayrhe education a::^ orientation of the nonSndiaiT^uStSs to 
In^^ aOAlTS^Jbistory, and't^ture cannot be left to fiance. ^ eaucators to 

^i!:Sl »c«»n™emdati«Ji to-establish a national Indian ^ncation commission 

IS"^.^ <irart legislatioh'wou5^ ffimplSSJ^SS 

^f^^^^.^^ ^lil,^ Foitic iumie U> such a concept. Bather, the concSti 

rtJ^IndJan commissions to. deal with spedUe areas of ed£ic^on--such ^^iSer 
tfS^?*^ ''y^^^'^;^^^ etc wonM-be b^pftQ to improve programaSow 
Oie tatare, but this could, not be interpreted to mean stroport for'one 
comnxiaslontohcad all Indian education rfforts. ■ «^ *,upport lor one 

TS.'^? .the ;^bove cow»riis in<auded -^ongr with :-tiie recormmendatloiis 
robmttted ea^er to be considered by the Commission aloCB with the Task Force 
Report as submitted by the Cha:i^>erson. . * - - - . j^^^^^ 

^At UUs tl mg ^ I -would, like to fitate tliat the criticisma I have of the entire Edu- 
caaon r^O^ iPcwce efforts are (1> an insufficient bud^t or strict monitoring of 
Duflset with adfivities; (2) the, unequal authority of ea<£h member; (3) con- 
stant <aiafis^s .pf plans ; (4 X most important data held -from field Task Force - 
menibersUntU»the very .final hour ; (5) the brief time allowed (1% days) to read 
tiie reports, available and come .up tcUOi recommendations; (6> the final xeoort 
not reflec ting Jail Task "Fopx concerns accurately. - «=i~*rv 

* "^S. 5^ofiess of tiiBfrmiowed the T^EUsk Force members away from "Washing- 
ton, I>,C. jieaa^uaxt^rs office to accomplish ^ task that sihould take a -minim rtr-r, ©f 
two years full time to adequately treat all the 'problems accumulated: through 
decades in «dtieatlng^American IndlimB presented a formidable challenge, and 
one which I feel was not met for sonae of the reasons lust stated, 
Bespectftmy submitted. . 'iL 

. Hi^^ • liOBSAXITS F. IVfTOTAaCTrr^ - 

IndLian JS4iucaiion Task li'orcc .Meniher. 



APPENDa Z 

HEARING PARTICIPATION INFORMATION 
AfMJ,tril)«3,oforpniatioiij Site ^ ' oitj Typiolconfirnw 



J* MtmiMpflin, Minn. 7 * 
Np(llwwtTfiliej{«cyifl{AlJjl(i) $pokaMlndiinCenHr,SpokiBe,WajL_...Jjf.2,1916 FonnilliMriiij. / HalMSclieirl«I(,li)ffiiwllijiitteli, 

Loyijij.Mmppi Tfibw SUtf Capitol, Bitofl Ro«p.Li'. Mar. 26-29, 1916.;..' FofMl huiuit iwl lite vStj |o triie md imm 



Mmnmmm Pita Collet Sin Mifw,C<iif Apf.M9?6 ^ Joffii'"^ ^* LflmiMM«iisak.litiyfl. 

J^" f. Keflw4y Federal mm. Bojtoo, Apfill, 1976,... Fomal JraFSto l5?iSheff * 



TKiff^^^^^ WMiateunm em6f0^e,N.C ApMWU976....FofiMHeafiniirthti5Uofc«I0 

Clofjlo, Utah, Wpioi Nevada — Post Office BIdLOenve/, Colo Ap;.19,19?6.. Fofiniihearini 

• ■ CiyicCentef,idwRock,Aiii Apr. 21-22, 1976^.. FonBal^VilNifiKif^^^^ 

M«yi»i«Tr;u '> ... iiitiiidWiafl^oiitnllediclifloli • 



Eiil{irlow,UrniNMiii«ak. 
•HeleflSci)eifl)6cli,EirlBaik 

X^^n AINuei^oe, Apf. 23,1976..:... Fffi'S7^7Slo toidini llileiiSd»^l«ck.ailB«)ON. ' 

Apf.2U976.'. FoSltie,.-..:.^„.._ ^ 

Mtximmm Senecal^;S(tol,Wyafldotte,OW>....!..Miy2.3,l976 Fonnaiy^trifttlLlDMdiiivttib (W^ ^ ' 

^MmM^^.:;...... M.y 5,1976........ FoK£ATte pybfo and 

N^NJEd«*«»i|ogM^^^^ J«ly9.1976:: M^^^ ;.„_„ HetenScheirtec^Eirf Bartow, Urine 

Mijiacek. , 



lte!e:Tatl((orces8(ofl)aniwl rural nonreiew Indianiland ipdirininatedandiioiifederaliy iared willi the Edncalioo tiili fow ihidi lit turn inrJnliMi \^\^ i. 
recojninji Indians) participated m lelect Mannp of the Indian Edwation tajk force. In addition jectiM 7ttiueDKflri5ffi SSil^ ' 

U lorcej I and 10 atked qwto in tlwir helrinp coocerninj edycatiwi Theje materJb S (S and IL * ^^'^ ^' 



